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JOHN GODF 


OHN GODFREY SAXE was born at 

Highgate, Franklin County, Vermont, 
1816. 
1¢ worked on his father’s 
Wishing then 
to study one of the liberal professions, he 
Albans, 


studies, 


J 


on the second day of June, 


nine to seventete nt 


Krom 


farm and went to school. 


entered the grammar-school of St. 


nd, 


the eoll re at 


after the usual preparatory 


Middletown, Conn., where 


l Arts in the 


» grad 
r of 1839. 
1] 


had no reputation while at college 


iated Bachelor of sumi- 


either as a writer or speaker, but was con- 
ed 
ages, a very pleasant fellow, and the 
Good talkers are 


ed as 


a fine scholar, especially in the 


side 
lang 
best talker in the place. 
eldom anything else, or seldom sucec 
well in anything else—so much and so in- 


Vou. Il, No. 5.—CC 


REY SAXE. 

stantaneously are they appreciated by socie- 
ty, and soe isy does talking at last become 
tothem. Manya fine writer, like Coleridge, 
has eventually subsided into a merely good 
With Saxe it has hap- 
What is rather odd, 


though, considering the immemorial custom 


conversationalist. 


pily proved otherwise. 


of all collegians, and the literary aspirations 
of most voung men, he wrote nothing at col- 
lege, 


oraduated, when he was in apparently un- 


nor until several years after he had 
propitious circumstances, viz., in the holy 
bonds of matrimony, and the tedious study of 
the law. Among his college friends was 
Thos. B. Thorpe, now of New-Orleans, the 
author of many admirable western stories 
To hi 


( pistle full of college reminiscences :— 


m Saxe has addressed a rhyming 








» > 
O50 


“ Ah those were memorable times, 

And worth embalming in my rhymes, 
When at the summons 

OF « hape l-bell, we left our sport, 

For lk 


Or shorter commons.” 


ssons most uncommon short, 


After alluding to Thorpe’s talent for 


drawing and painting, whereby 


“p p! 


Like aldermen, grew 


e very thin and flat, 
round and fat 


On canvas-backs, 


he says -- 


Ah, we were jolly youngsters then ; 
But now we ’re sober-sided men, 
Half through life’s journey : 
And you ’ve turn’d author too, I hear, 
And I, you'll think it very queer, 
Have turn’d attorney.” 


the 


law at 


first movement toward 
“turning” alluded to 
Lockport, in the State of New-York, and 
afterward at Albans, his old 


place. In 1843 Saxe wasadmitted to the bar 


Saxe *s 
Was to read 


St. school- 
at St. Albans, and commenced practice as an 
attorney. When he was twenty-five he be- 
gan to write verses, and his first published 
piece—(it was published in “ The Knick- 
erbocker Magazine,” then, as now, under 
the management of our good friend, Lewis 
Gaylord Clarke)—his first say, 
not only related the story of his life at 
that time, 
of all true poets, if the world has the art 


piece, we 
as is the ease with the poems 


to read them aright; but demonstrated that 

new poet had appeared, and indicated 
the school of verse in which he was to be 
most successful. The reader will bear in 


mind the law-studies of Saxe; imagine, if 
he pleases, his want of practice ; and then 
procee d to read and enjoy * The Briefless 


Barrister.” 


“THE BRIEFLESS BARRISTER. 


“An attorney was t iking a turn, 
In shabby hal 
His coat it was sl ckingly 


id invested his vest. 


iliments dress’d; 


worn, 





‘His breeches } rd s breach, 
i n and worsted were worse; 
He had searce a whole crown in his hat, 


Lin his purse, 





And thus as he wa rd along 

A cheerless and ifortless elf 
He ht for relief in a song, 

Or complainingly talk’d to himself. 
“*Unfortunate man that I am! 


nt but grief; 
is I've no ease at all, 
f, l’ve ne’er had a brief! 
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“<**Tis not that I’m wanting in law, 
Or lack an intelligent face, 

That others have cases to plead, 
While I have to plead for a case. 


“*QO, how can a modest young man 

E’er hope for the smallest progression, 
The profession ’s already so full 

Of lawyers so full of profession.’ 


“While thus he was strolling around, 
His eye act identally fell 

On a very deep hole in the ground, 
And he sigh’d to himself, ‘It is well!’ 


“To curb his emotions he sat 
On the curb-stone the space of a minute ; 
Then cried, ‘ Here ’s an opening at last!’ 
And in less than a jiffy was in it! 


“ Next morning twelve citizens came, 
*T was the coroner bade them attend, 
To the end that it might be determined 


How the 


man had determined his end 


“ «This man was a lawyer, I hear,’ 

Quoth the foreman who sat on the corse; 
‘A lawyer another, 

* Undoubtedly died of remorse !’ 


alas!" said 


“A third said, ‘He knew the deceased, 
An attorney well-versed in the laws, 
And, as to the 


7 was no 


cause of his death, 
doubt from the want of a 


cause. 


‘The jury decided at length, 
After solemnly weighing the 
‘That the lawyer was drown’d because 
He could not keep his head above water !” 


matter, 


After the “ Briefless Barrister,” and one 
or two smaller poems, came “ Progress,” a 
satire, which was spoken before the asso- 
Middle bury College in 
1846, creating a decided 
was published in New-York shortly after 


became 


ciated alumni of 


sensation. It 


its delivery, and immediately 
It has been more quoted than 


last 


popular. 
satire printed in the 
*In skiliful felicities of language 


any twenty 
years. 
and rhythm,” says Dr. Griswold, “ gen- 
eral clear and sharp expression, and alter- 
nating touches of playful wit and sharp 
sense, there is nothing so long that is so 
well sustained in the one hundred and one 
books of American satire.” In 1847 he 
wrote “ The New Rape of the Lock,” and 
in 1848 “The Proud Miss M’Bride.”’ 
For the last seven or eight years he has 
the 


verses occasionally, attending to the in- 


been practicing in courts, writing 
terests of his party in that part of the 
world—for Saxe is something of a politi- 
cian—editing “ The Burlington Sentinel,” 
running for the office of district attorney, 
which he was talented and popular enough 


to gain, and writing and delivering college 

















and anniversary poems. In this last item 
of business he has done more service than 
any other man, reciting more verses and 
oftener, than all our lecturers together, 
Park Benjamin, perhaps, excepted. 
he his lectures, 


and he certainly has, something is due 


has won applause by 


to his nice adaptation of them, and to 


his voice and manner of speaking. Few 
poets can read well, either their own 


verses, or those of other people; hence 


If 


JOHN GODFREY SAXE. 


| terance. 


their want of success in the lecture-room. | 


But both Saxe and Park Benjamin are 
fine readers, and, by their reading alone, 


In 


can make bad poems seem good ones. 


1849 Saxe read another satire, entitled | 


“The Times,” before the Boston Mercan- 
tile Library Association ; in1850 “ Carmen 
Letum,” an after-dinner poem, before the 
alumni of Middlebury College ; and in 1851, 
before the New-York University, a poem 
“ New-England.”’ This last 
mains unprinted, and will for some time to 


called re- 
come, the poet being still engaged in re- 
citing it in different parts of the country. 
Saxe’s present residence is at Burlington, 
Vermont. For his personal appearance 
we refer to the portrait prefixed to our 
vouch for its thorough 


we can 


but 


article 
it gives no idea of one 
could 


In 


correctness ; 
peculiarity of Saxe—how indeed 


it ?—of his height and robust build. 


his epistle to the editor of “ The Knick- 


erbocker,” he thus describes himself :— 


“T am a man, you must learn, 
Less famous for beauty than strength ; 
And for aught I could ever discern, 
Of rather superfluous length. 
In truth ’tis but seldom one meets 
Such a Titan in human abodes, 
And when I stalk over the streets 
I*m a perfect Colossus of roads!’ 


The ancestors of Saxe were, we believe, 
originally Germans, the name “ Saxe” be- 
ing the English of ** Sachs,’ Hans Sachs, 
the old ballad-writer of Nuremberg. 

With the of 
perhaps Lowell, Saxe is the only one of 


exception Holmes, and 


our writers who has cultivated comic po- 
Indeed, 


all steer clear of it, and the only 


etry with any degree of success. 
they 
thing comie about many of them is their 
most How far the comic 


serious verse. 


element, how far wit and humor in the 


abstract, can be considered poetry in the 


abstract, is a matter of endless dispute. | 


“Wit and satire,” Hunt, “and the 
observation of common life, want, of neces- 


says 
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sity, the enthusiasm of poetry, and are not 
impelled by their nature into musical ut- 
They may call in the aid of 
verse to sharpen their effect, but it will 
never be of any high or inspired order. 
It will be pipe and tabor music, and not 
that of the organ or the orchestra. Juve- 
nal sometimes gives us stately hexame- 
ters ; but then he was a very serious satir- 
ist, and worked himself up into a very 
lofty indignation.”” And yet wit and hu- 
mor possess one of the great requisites of 
poetry—fancy : without that vague some- 
thing which we call the fanciful, there can 
be nothing truly comic. That which leads 
the poet to compare, which links together 
opposites, and creates harmony from seem- 
ing discord, is that which makes the wit 
and humorist in whatever manner he man- 
Dickens, in the matter of 
1 poet as Longfel- 


ifests himself. 
comparison, is as fine ¢ 
low, only that his comparisons are differ- 
ent, and witty instead of poetical. ‘ Wit,” 
says Hunt again, “may be defined to be 
the arbitrary juxtaposition of dissimilar 
ideas, for some lively purpose of assimi- 
lation or contrast, or both. It is faney in 
its most willful, and, strictly speaking, iis 
least poetical state; that is to say, wit 
does not contemplate its ideas for their 
own sakes in any light apart from their 
ordinary prosaical one, but solely for the 
purpose of producing an effect by their 
combination. Poetry may take up the 
combination, and improve it; but then it 
divests it of its arbitrary character, and 
Hu- 
and 
satire, because there is more breadth and 
depth about them. and 
affect the heart and soul of man, that part of 


converts it into something better.” 
mor and fun are more poetical than wit 


They spring from, 


him which is inherent and everlasting, not 
the work of colleges and schools, with a 
due infusion of tailors and perfumers, 
while satire and wit are in most cases the 
result of education, and chiefly affect edu- 
The wit of Sheridan 
lost 
man who would split his sides with laugh- 


eated minds. and 


Congreve would be upon many a 
ter at the buffoonery of a mere circus- 
clown. 

Judging them by their ideals, and by 
their effect upon ourselves, Saxe’s truest 
poems are “The Old Chapel Bell” and 
“The Lady Ann.” In the first, the bell 
speaks to a little boy who sits beside it in 
a half-dream, relating the incidents which 


have passed around it in other years, its 
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ringing for bridals, and tolling for funerals, 
and more especially the history of 


* A gleesome, happy maid, 

Who came with constant step to church, 
In comely garb array’d, 

And knel 
And penitent 





her down full solemnly, 


ly pray’d. 


“Years roll’d away—and I beheld 
rhe child to we gr 

Her cheek was fairer, and her eye 
With brighter luster shone 

But childhood’s truth and innocence 
Were still the maiden’s own. 


nan TOWR 5 











Where tl 
It ry gra u 
Ay 
] thy t i n bov 
Tha laims t . I l 
I irt a fl vi fatal rtl 
1) i irent vin 
\ 1 r art thou, my i _ 
| 3 we for tl 
a) v ! rs, when 
~ i i rtal | 
And or y Saviou hen in death 
H{ tl { 
(; ' 1 liv 1 ‘ + 
| x« l rth 
I boy ke as from a dream 
And, tl tful, look’d arour 
And SAW SAV t his 
His mot] s lowly l 
And by its side that ar t bell 
Half-hidden in tl l 


‘Totally dissimilar, yet creating the 
quaint melancholy and 
pathos, 1s “The Lady Ann.” There is 


ime emotions of 
in inde Scr bable sweetness about the story 
of her misfortune, and its effects upon her 
wandering wits. So would Ophelia, * that 
oval flower,” have mourned for the death 


of ILamle 


t, had not the willow broke, and 


precipitated he into the brook with her 
chaplet of wild flowers And vet there 
is in ir of honhomue and cood humor 
bout it. which perpet lly remind us of 
Ciold in th It does not re i] like a poem 
of this century at all 
THE LADY ANN 
“¢She’ll s her he Lady Ann,’ 
rhe chi {in gl 
*She always cor it four o'clock, 


And now it’s striking three.’ 


‘At stroke of four the lady came, 
A lady young and fair ; 

And she sat and gazed adown the road 
With a long and eager stare. 


‘““*The mail! the mail!’ the idlers cried, 
At sight of a coach-and-four ; 

‘The mail! the mail!’ and at the word 
[he coach was at the door. 


- Up sprang in haste the Lady Ann, 
And mark’d with anxious eye 
} 


The travelers, who, one by one, 


Were slowly passing by. 
Alack! alack!’ the lady eried, 
‘He surely named to-day: 
He ‘Il come to-morrow, then,’ she sigh’d, 
And turning, siroll’d away. 


lis passing odd, upon my i’ 
Phe landlord now bevan: 
As iwe roman that man, sirs, 


She dwells hard by, upon t hill 
rh l f Sir John 

Who died abroad, come August next 
Just twenty year ne 





They scarce had been a t e-n 
ved, 
W1 1} le the day! 
S J 1 ( 1 to g n ! t 
SO! hundred mil iway. 


* Ne’er lovers in the fairy tales 
A truer love could boast, 

ind many were the gentle words 
Phat came and went by post. 
\ month or more had pass’d away, 
When by tl post cam down 





\ Lp it the hour sh me 
lor t her dded lord 
Alas! alas! he came not back! 
l n ime instead 

{ mourn ! ige by the post 
That 1 Sir John is d l! 
One | cing hr k ind T l Ann 
Had swooned upon t floor 

G l sirs, it was a f il [ 


[ was pla wer ! 

. \ stran t Ss came oO er 
Her sad be rdon 1 

And to ¢1 t e her mad 
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“* But each returning day she deems 
The hour he tix’d to come 3 

And ever at the wonted hour 
She’s here to greet him home. 


*** And when the coach is at the door, 
She marks with eager eye 

The travelers, as, one by one, 
They ’re slowly passing by. 


“* Alack !’ 
‘He surely named to-day ! 
He ll come to-morrow, then,’ she sighs, 
And turning, strolls away!” 


she cried, in plaintive tone, 


With the exception of some of the 
smaller poems, which, not being long, are 
more easily quotable, “ Progress” is the 
most popular poem that Saxe has yet 
written, and the one by which he is best 
the the 


poem, consisting of four hundred 


known to mass of readers. Of 
entire 
and eighty verses, more than four hundred 
different lines have been quoted, with ex- 


pressions of approbation in specimen pas- 


] 
sages. Six or seven years have passed 
since its first appearance, but it is still 
going the rounds of the papers and maga- 


zines. We cannot at present follow the 
poet over the whole field of modern “ prog- 
ress,’ for in this marvelous age of spiritual 
rappings and mesmeric revelations, some 
new science and wond r may arise before 
They come like 
The fol- 


at our boy-philosophers and 


we can finish the paper. 
shadows ; may they so depart! 
lowing hits 
our smart young ladies are well-deserved : 


Room for the sages! 


hither comes a throng 
Of bl l 
In dress how 
What intellectual, stately heads 
Hark to the oracle! 
breathed in a fragrant zephyr of Cologne. 
Phat boy in gloves, the leader of the van, 
Talks of the ‘ outer’ and the 
And knits his girlish brow in stout resolve 
untain-sized ‘ idea’ to ‘ evolve.’ 

Delusive toil—thus in their infant days, 

When children mimic manly deeds in plays, 
ind, eager, * bob fo 


in of a water-pail! 


latos trippingly along, 

titted to beguile the fair! 

f hair! 
—to wisdom’s tone 


‘inner man,’ 
? 


some m 


Long will they sit, r whale,’ 
Within the oce 


Nor less, O Progress, are thy newest rules 
Enforced and 


Where education, 


‘Ladies’ Schools ;’ 


honor’d in the 
in its nobler sense, 

Giives place to learning’s shallowest pretense ; 
taste, 


ments 


W here wish or 


their m¢ 


hapless maids, in spite 


On vain ‘accomplishments’ 


waste; 
By cruel parents here condemn’d to wrench 
lheir tender throats in mispronouncing French ; 
Here doom’d to foree, by unrelenting knocks, 
Reluctant musie from a tortured box; 

Here taught, in inky shades and rigid lines, 

l'o perpetrate equivocal ‘ designs :’ 

‘ Drawings’ that prove their title plainly true, 


” 


By showing nature ‘ drawn’ and ‘ quartered’ too! 


Among other things satirized is Social- 
ism, 


“That matchless scheme, ingeniously design’d 
From half their miseries to free mankind ;” 


and it affords Saxe the opportunity to let 
off the following good-natured squib :— 


*** Association’ is the magic word 
From many a social ‘ priest and prophet’ heard ; 
‘ Attractive Labor’ is the angel given 
To render earth a sublunary heaven! 
* Attractive Labor!’ ring the changes round, 
And labor grows attractive in the sound; 
And many a youthful mind, where haply lurk 
Unwelcome fancies at the name of * work,’ 
Sees pleasant pastime in its longing view, 
Of ‘ toil made easy’ and too, 
And faney-rapt, with joyful ardor, turns 
Delightful grindstones and seductive churns! 
‘Men are not bad’—these social sages preach, 
‘Men are not what their 

teach: 
‘No moral ill is natur il or fix’d 
‘Men only err by being badly mix’d!’ 
To them the world a huge plum-pudding seems, 
Made up of richest viands, fruits, and creams, 
Which of all choice ingredients partook, 
And then was ruin’d by a blundering cook !"’ 


‘attractive’ 


actions seem to 


A passage from “ The Times,” and we 
have done with our extracts from Saxe’s 
From what we have seen of the 
to, the 


satires. 


class of ladies he alludes satire 


seems to us just and fair :— 
“What hinders 
choose 


bids, a musket or a muse, 


then, when every youth may 


As fancy 
And shows his head among his fellow-men, 
From the dark muzzle of a gun or pen; 
When blooming school-girls who absurdly think 
That naught but drapery can be spoil’d with 
ink, 
‘ly ceaseless quills that, true to ready use, 
Keep the old habit of the pristine goose, 
While each a special Sappho in her teens, 
Shines forth a goddess in the magazines; 
When waning spinsters, happy to rehearse 
Their maiden griefs in doubly grievous verse, 
Write doleful ditties, 
To wicked rivals or unfaithful swains, 


or distressful strains 


Or serenade, at night’s bewitching noon, 

The mythic man whose home is in the moon ; 
Vhen pattern wives no thrifty arts possess, 
Save that of weaving—fustian for the press; 
Writ« lyrics, heedless of their scorching buns 
Dress up their sonnets, but neglect their sons, 
Make dainty doughnuts from Parnassian wheat, 
And fancy-stockings for poetic feet ; 

While husbands—those who love their coffee hot. 
And like no fire that does n’t boil the pot- 
Wish old Apollo, just to plague his life, 

Had, for his own, a literary wife ! 

What hinders, then, that I, a sober elf, 

Who, like the others, keep a muse myself, 
Should venture here, as kind occasion lends, 
A fitting time to please those urgent friends, 
To waive at once my modest muse’s doubt, 
And, jockey-like, to trot the lady out?” 
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Among the minor poems of Saxe which 
we should like to quote in full, but have 
particularize, are “ The 

Rail,” a railroad lyric 


only room to 
Rhyme of the 
whose measure gives us the very helter- 
skelter and jolt of the cars, “ The Ghost 


Player,” “ A Benedict’s Appeal to a Bach- 


elor,”’ “The Cold-water Man,” “ Comic 
Miseries,” and specimens of his three 
classical travesties. “The Proud Miss 
M’Bride,” and “The New Rape of the 
Lock,’ remind us of Hood’s “ Miss 


but only in their versifica- 
treatment other- 


Kilmanse,” 


tion, Saxe’s manner of 


wise differing essentially from that of 


has 


Hood 


serious 


For while always 


llood. 
in under-current of sentiment 
ind melancholy, a tear in the dimple of 
every smile, Saxe plays and sports with 
lis theme, and wreathes it all over with 
rrotesque fancies and puns. Bryant, who 


is one of the best judges of metres in 
\merica, and not wont to talk carelessly, 
ivs of * The Proud Miss M’Bride,” that 
t “shows a great deal of comic power, 
ind facility of 


here is not much story about the poem, 


uncommon versification.”” 
vhich relates the ups and downs of a re- 

ed soap-boiler and his only daughter, the 
but what there is, is cleverly 
follies and 


rroud lady ; 
uanaged ; and the hits at the 
trivolities of fashionable life 


d and 


that °° thing of shreds and P itehe — 


are very point- 


funny American aristocracy, 


comes 
1 for a good rub 


‘Of all the notable things 


ym ¢ irth, 
lhe queerest one is pride of birth 


Am 
\ bridge across a hundred years, 


ng our ‘ fierce democracie! 
Without a prop to save it from sneers, 
rotten peers 


Not even a couple of 
\ i flouts, 


thing for laughter, 


g ind jeers, 
Is American aristocracy. 


‘Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can’t ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it wax’d at the further end 
By some plebeian vocation! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted line 
May end in a loop of ‘stronger twine, 
That plagued some worthy relation !”’ 
One admirable point about all Saxe’s 
verses is the careful way in which they 
ire finished: you will not find a single 
nonsensical or slovenly line in his book ; 
no slip-shod English, and no rough edges 
ind loose ends. He is plain and straight- 
forward in his sense, and terse and smart 
in his style of saying it. 


lets are, 


His heroic coup- 


we are inclined to think, the 
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best of their kind that we have yet pro- 
duced in America, and quite lately, with 
other of Saxe’s measures, they have had 
much currency given them by the English 
and Scotch papers. “The Rhyme of the 
Rail” is much copied in England, and sung 
everywhere. As the didactic theory, the 
theory of utility, is all the rage now, some- 
body may ask, What is the use, and what 
the aim of Saxe’s verse? To which we 
answer, He has none, beyond that of writ- 
ing as well as he can, on such themes as 
happen to occur to him, and for his own 
amusement in his leisure as an editor and 
Verse is but an incident, almost 
And when we 


attorney. 
an accident of his life. 
remember the quantity of stuff which is 
being produced by those who make it the 
business of their life, we cannot but wish 
for more “ accidental” verse, like that of 
John Godfrey Saxe. 

The utilitarian effect of 
cannot fail to be important. 


Saxe’s satire 
He lashe 5 
the contemptible pretensions of our own 
“high life,” and whips, right and left, old 
current follies. The times call for such 


scourging. 


NEST-BUILDING FISHES. 


¢ I. general disbelief with which stories 
of fishes taking care of their young 
have been received, has been somewhat 
shaken by the recent testimony of a cele- 
While engaged in col- 
Lake 


was led to observe 


brated naturalist. 
lecting insects along the shores of 
Maine, he 
the action of a couple of catfish which, at 


Sebago, in 


his approach, left the shore suddenly, and 
returned to the deeper water. ‘This move- 
ment being repeated, he was led to a closer 


observation. 


Examining more closely, a 
nest was discovered, in which were mov- 
These 
were at first supposed to be the tadpoles 
test 
the old fishes to the spot, some pains were 
The 


fishes would return slowly and cautiously, 


ing a number of little tadpoles. 


of frogs; and to the attachment of 


taken to experimentalize upon them. 
looking anxiously toward the nest to see 


They would ap- 
Large 


if it had been disturbed. 
proach to within six or eight feet. 
stones cast at them, or into the nest, only 
served to frighten them away for ten or 
fifteen minutes. ‘They would then return, 
evidently seeking the protection of their 
young. The 
the waterplants. 


nest was formed amongst 
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PARSONSTOWN 


THE EARL OF 


i ie annexed series of 
lustrates the history of one of the 


engravings il- 


greatest scientific triumphs of our time— 
of the TELE- 
SCOPE IN THE WORLD, by the Earl of Rosse, 


the construction LARGEST 
at his residence, Parsonstown Castle, in 
King’s County, Ireland, about eighty-seven 
English miles from Dublin. 

A pleasant history might be written of 
Parsonstown Castle; the changes it has 
been subject to since the time of the O’Car- 
rols, its original possessors, being not a 
few. In 1642, it was besieged by the 
Irish, and relieved by Sir Charles Coote ; 
in 1643, it was taken by General Preston ; 
in 1648, it was attacked by O’Neile ; in 
1650, it was taken by General Ireton from 
the Irish, who, for some time, had posses- 
sion of it; in 1688, Sir Laurence Parsons 
was besieged in it by Oxburgh, and it was 
garrisoned by his soldiers for some time 
afterwards; after the defeat of King 
James, Sir Laurence was again established 
in the castle, which was again besieged by 
Sarsfield, &c., &c. The present appear- 
ance was given to it some years ago, after 
it had been severely damaged by fire. 


TELESCOPE. 


These actions and events might be made 
interesting to our readers ; but we are sure 
we shall meet their wishes more fully by 
attending, for the present, to the scientific 
pursuits of its possessor. His lordship 
has gained for himself a name of much 
celebrity ; his high talents are combined 


with great perseverance, and both are 
happily guided by sound good sense. He 
seems to love science for its own sake, 


and, untempted by any desire for applause, 
he has been working silently and for him- 
self, until the magnitude of the results have 
themselves on the 

Ife has particularly distinguished 


forced notice of the 
world. 
himself by attaining an end, which has been 
for a long time a desideratum to scientific 
men—the production of large metallic 
reflectors. Until he accomplished the 
casting of his speculum, six feet in diame- 
ter, it was thought to be impossible ; and 
the difficulties and obstacles he met with 
in the prosecution of his object, would have 
smaller mind. For several 
been erected, on his 


deterred a 

years there 
lawn, a reflecting telescope, made by him- 
self, (a view of which we give,) the con- 


has 
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cave speculum of which is three feet in 
diameter, and whose focal length is twenty- 


seven feet. It is elevated and depressed 


with the greatest ease, be'ng accurately | 


balanced by heavy weights over pulleys ; 
and it is turned to any part of the heavens 
by means of wheels running ona graduated 


the The 


casting, grinding, and polishing of this 


iron cirele, fixed in cround. 


speculum, and the machinery of the tube, 
and its suspension, were all accomplished 
and 


under his lordship’s eye, by his own 


direction. We give a view of the exterior 
of his workshop, and of the house, where, 


by he Ip ofa steam-engine, all the process¢ s 


connected with the producing of the 
speculum were performed. It will be 
interesting to know more exactly what 
were the operations carried on in this 


laboratory. We will attempt a descrip- 


tion, necessarily very brief, and as much 


on the surface as possible : a more scien- 
tific and elaborate one will not befit a 
popular pictorial article like this. A de- 


tail of the several taken in the 


steps 
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making of the large speculum will suffice 
for our purpose. 

Lord Rosse has discovered that the only 
metals which should be employed in 
forming speculum metal are copper and tin, 
and that the proportion should be, copper 
58.9 to tin 126.4. Of these metals for his 
large speculum he melted three tons, in 
three cast-iron crucibles. In his first trial 
to melt the metal, he found that the wercht 
was so great that it insinuated itself into 
the heated crucible, and oozed through it 
at the bottom. ‘To remedy this, his lord- 
ship had crucibles cast with their faces 
upward. Crucibles are always east with 


the bottoms up; and so, the air rising, 
makes those parts porous, and caused the 
The plan he adopted 


—of getting them cast face upward—al- 


oozing of the metal. 
lowed the air to lodge at the top; and h 
comple tely succeeded in his next atte mpt. 
Having sunk in the ground three larg« 
furnaces, each about four feet in diameter, 
and six feet deep, and connected with a 
chimney about nineteen feet high, and 
four feet broad, tapering 
slightly to the top, he 
heated them turt- 
fires, which he preferred 


with 
to coal. One crucible, 
holding one ton of metal, 
was placed in each, and 
for 
subjected to an intense 
The 


which the metal was to 


nineteen hours was 


heat. shape on 


be cast being made 
ready, and three sleep- 
ers being rightly placed 


to receive the crucibles, 


they were lifted, by 
means of an immense 
erane, from their fur- 
nuces; and at nine 
o'clock on the evening 
of the 18th of April, 
1842, without aecide nt 


or delay, they simul- 


taneously poured forth 
their glowing contents— 
a burning mass of fluid 
matter, hissing, heaving, 
pitching itself about for 
a minute, and then ealm 
ly settling into a monu- 
ment of man’s industry 
forever. There were a 
great many witnesses of 


























THE EARL OF 
this scene, and not one 

can forget the entire 
composure of the Earl 
of Rosse’s manner. 
While every other per- 
seeme d 


son anxXlous 


and fearful, he direct- 
ed the 


edly and easily 


men as collect- 
as if it 
was one of the most 
ordinary 

life ; 


answer to the 


occurrences 
and his only 
many 
proflered suggestions 
of the bystanders was, 
There’s no fear— 
there 

When the met 
settled, it 


‘s no hurry.” 

al had 
was drawn 
by a into a 
heated oven, and built 


capstan 
in, where it remained 
for sixteen weeks, an- 
The 


expe rience d 


nealing. 
difficulty 


in producing large re- 


preat 


flectors is, that in cool- 


ing the metal gener- 


this does not 
number of holes often found in 


Lord 


overcoming com- 


ally eracks; and when 
occur, the 
the solid mass renders it of no use. 
Rosse has the merit of 


pletely both these obstacles. The plan 
usually adopted in casting is to make the 
however, In 


the 


shape in sand; this substance, 


his lordship’s experiments, allowed 


under portions of the metal to 
upper, and both 
surfaces setting together, left the central 
last thereby 
caused warping and cracking in the spec- 
Rosse thought that if the 
ast in the shape of iron, its 


heated as long as the 


portions the to cool, which 


ulum. Lord 
metal 
high conducting power would cool the under 


was ¢ 


and that the cooling would 
This 
to be the case; but the 


surface rapidly, 


extend itself gradually to the top. 
he feund, 


r and gas that is always mixed with the 


on trial, 


al 

fluid metal not having the porous sand to 
illow its escape, rose through and filled 
with holes the speculum, and consequently 
destroyed it. ‘The problem now was, to 
find some substance of sufficiently high 


conducting power to cause rapid cooling ; 
but, at the same time, sufficiently porous 
to allow the escape of air when the metal 
In a happy moment the 


He thought 


was poured on it. 


noble mechanic solved it. 


ROSSE'S 
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ae : 


Hi (th 


ig mw) 


.OKD ROSSE’S WORKSHOP. 


that by binding together 


and turning the required shape on 


layers of hoop- 
iron, 
that the interstices would 
the metal and 
large enough to give the air exit. The 
of the six-foot speculum is a 


them edgewise, 
be too small to let pass, 
existence 
magnificent proof of the truth of the calcu 
Nothing could have 
We should be proud to think 
triumph was 


lation. answered 
more fully. 
that the 


not the ere 


greatest scientific 
ation of a happy chance, but 
the result of reason. 

The speculum being cast, was left for 
sixteen weeks in the annealing oven; and 
but 
the feelings of its maker when, 


we may we I] envy, ean searcely 


imagine, 
on removal, it was found without spot or 
The had now to be 
ground and polished. ‘The figure required 


blemish. surface 
for the surface of a reflecting speculum is 
that of a parabola. 
very great difficulty in producing this curve ; 
and it has been such a terror to opticians 


There is, in general, 


that few can be found willing to undertake 
a speculum of larger diameter than six or 
eight inches. However, Lord Rosse, by a 
motions, both of the 
tool, easily pro- 

The speculum 


combination of 
speculum and polishing 
duced the desired effect. 
was placed in water, and turned round by 
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the steam-engine, while the polisher had a 
horizontal motion given by the same 
ineans: these two motions were the most 
apparent, but there were others, into the 
consideration of which we could not enter 
sufficiently briefly. The grinding-tool was 
made of iron, turned to the required shape 
in his lordship’s workshop; it was then 
cut by grooves into octagon il-shape d pieces 
on the surface, and holes bored through it 
in different places to allow sand and water 
to run frum the upper surface between it 
and the speculum: the supply of sand and 
water was constantly kept up. ‘The entire 
weight of the grinder was not allowed to 
rest on the speculum; it was partly 
counterpoised by a weight hung to an at- 
tached lever. It required six weeks to 
rrind it to a fair surface The polishing 
t 


generally requires only six hours. The 
same tool that grinds it is, for the purpose 
of polishing, covered over with pitch, on 
which crocus is spread: nothing else is 


necessary. The division of the tool into 


{ 


small parts on the surface by grooves is 
requisite for producing a good shape. If 
an even surface of pitch were used, the heat 
that is | roduced by the friction making the 


pitch soft, it would aecumulate in some 


places more than others, and so destroy 
the right shape; but, when the surface is 


ided into those small portions, the pitch 


div 
cannot be pushed to any distance from its 
original position, and, of course, the surface 
must be constantly true. 

In the view of the tower of the work- 
shop there is seen a long pole running up 
from the top. On the summit of this is a 
little crossbar, to which is attached a small 


dial of a watch It is directly under this 


that the speculum was polished. The body 
of the tower serves as a tube, and the dial 
is reflected in the speculum below; the 
polishing is continued until the picture 
produced is absolutely perfect. When 
this process is finished, the speculum is 
ready for the tube; and such a tube as is 
prepared for it! a company vf soldiers 
might go through their mane@uvres in it. 
It is fifty-two feet long, and seven in 
diameter. It was built in a long gallery, 
over a range of outhouses, and this had to 
be thrown down to take the leviathan away. 
It is made of wood, and hooped with 
iron. ‘The mechanism by which it Is 
suspended and moved is the result of deep 
calculation, and is not the least meritorious 


of Lord Rosse’s works. When we see 


this enormous instrument moved about and 
regulated by one man’s arm, and placed in 
its position with more ease and certainty 
than a hand-instrument can be, we will 
then appreciate the plan and the mind that 
conceived it. We could not at all enter 
into a detailed account of the several 
pieces of the machinery: they would 
require a diligent study. ‘The chief means 
employed is a large cast-iron hinge, which 
is attached to the bottom of the tube, and 
which allows it either to be elevated or 
depressed, or turned from side to side. 
This hinge is supported on and_ fixed 
into solid masonwork in the ground, and 
keeps one end of the tube stationary. 
The walls which support the machinery 
—a sketch of one of which we give—are 
built exactly in the meridional line, so 
that the telescope, lying between them, 
only takes in objects as they pass this 
line. ‘They can be kept in the field of 
view for half an hour on each side of the 
meridian. ‘The speculum is six feet in 
diameter, with a focal distance of fifty-two 
feet; its power of magnifying may be 
judged of by the fact, that a portion of the 
moon, the size of a common house, can be 
visible. Before being placed in the tube, 
it was fastened to what is called an 
f tri- 


angular pieces of iron which have a motion 


equilibrium bed, a support made « 


among themselves, and so disposed that 
they adapt themselves to every change 
of state of the speculum produced by 
variation of temperature and other. causes, 
and ‘so prevent warping and its conse- 
quences. The iron pieces are lined with 
frieze and pitch. 

His lordship has also erected an equato- 
rial instrument. It is eighteen inches in 
diameter, the largest ever made, and, by 
its peculiar mechanism, the truest ever 
used. Sir James South laid out $35,000 
in erecting one, and had to break it up 
afterward because it did notanswer. Lord 
Rosse has been entirely successful. ‘This 
instrument alone is a wonderful piece of 
work; but, taken in connection with all the 
rest, it is truly marvelous how much and 
how well one man has done. 

Lord Rosse’s pleasure-grounds are most 
elegantly and tastefully laid out. A 
large lake has been added to the other 
beauties of the place, and has given his 
lordship an opportunity of trying his skill 
as an engineer; the water for the lake 


being supphed from a distant part of a 


—— 
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WALL FOR THE MACHINERY 
river which runs through the demesne. 
As the bed of the river was low near 
where the lake was intended to be, an 


aqueduct was cut communicating with the 
river high up its source, and when it was 
brought to the required situation, a tunnel 
was sunk the the 
and thus one stream runs over the 


under original bed of 
river, 
other, both supplied by the same source. 
The tunnel answers its purpose completely. 
Chere is of light and 
elegant appearance, suspended over the 
river close to the castle, which is likewise 
the produce of his lordship’s workshop. 
We have been tempted into a longer 
paper than we at first anticipated, and still 
have left a great deal We 


could with pleasure more 


also a wire bridge 


we unsaid. 


have given a 
detailed account of his lordship’s labors— 
and in over- 


successes 


of his difficulties 
coming them—but these things would fill 
a volume, and would be obviously ill-adapt- 
ed to a place like this. 

It would be an injustice to the Countess 
of notice the 
demesne concluded without acknowledging 
the debt the people of Parsonstown owe to 


She has with most exquisite taste 


Rosse were this short of 


her. 
improved and made delightful the grounds 
about the castle, and freely opened them 


for their accommodation. She has made 
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the town the residence of all who can 
command the means, and the envy of those 
who cannot. She has raised the tone of its 
society ; but she has done what reflects 
much more credit on her mind; she has 
taken the most lively interest in the poor, 
and is constantly improving and changing 
in order to afford them work. ‘The lake 
was commenced solely to give them em- 
ployment, and since then, hundreds have 
daily hired what but for 
beneficence might undone. 
The consequence of this conduct is, that 
she is universally esteemed and looked up 
to, and that her town is almost entirely 
free from the discontent and distress that 
are so rife in other places. The people are 
quiet and contented, and well disposed, and 


been to do 


well remain 


are as much indebted to the good sense 
that produced all this, as the world is to 
the talent that has astonished and is so 
likely to benefit it. 

The Birr, or Parsonstown, is 
the prettiest inland town in Ireland. There 
are more private families living here than 
in any other of the same size. 
There are public libraries and a mechanics’ 
first-rate markets, and every- 

In fact, 
progress 


town of 


town 


institute ; 
thing that money can purchase. 
we think the town likely to 
rapidly, and we wish it God-speed. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 
MID events like 


those recorded in our 


LX. last article, which, humiliating though 
they be, partake largely of the ludicrous, 
others occurred of a more serious nature. 


Robberies in the streets were of daily oc- 
currence, In Conse¢ que nee of the lmmense 
sums, in paper, which people carried about 
them. Assassinations were also frequent. 
in particular fixed the attention 


One case 
of the whole 


of France, not only on ac- 
count of the enormity of the offense, but 
of the rank and high connections of the 
criminal. 

The Count d’Horn, a younger brother 
of the Prince d@’Horn, and related to the 
noble families of D’Aremberg, De Ligne, 
and De Montmorency, was a young man 
of dissipated character, and unprincipled as 
he was extravagant. In connection with 


two other young men as reckless as him- 


self—named Mille, a Piedmontese captain, 
and one Dest umpes, or Lestang,a Fleming 

he formed a design to rob a very rich 
broker, who was known, unfortunately for 
himself, to carry great sums about his per- 
The 


purchase of him anum- 


count pretended a desire to 


son. 


ber of shares in the 
Company of the In 


die s, and 


post 


him in a cabaret, o1 


for that pu 
appointe d to meet 
low public-house, in 
the neighborhood © of 


the Place Vendome 


‘The unsuspecting bro- 
ker was punctual to 
his appointment; so 


were the count and his 


two associates, whom 
he introduced as_ his 
particular friends. <Af- 


ter a few moments’ 


conversation, the count 


suddenly sprang upon 
his vietim, and stabbed 


him three times in the 


breast with a poniard. 
The man fell heavily 
to the ground; and, 
while the col was 
employed in rifling his 


porttolio of bonds in 


the Mississippi and In- 


dian sehemes, to the 


amount of one hundred 
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thousand crowns, Mille, the Piedmontese, 
stabbed the unfortunate broker again and 
again, to make But 
the broker did not fall without a struggle, 
and his eries brought the people of the 


sure of his death. 


cabaret to his assistance. Lestang, the 
other assassin, who had been set to keep 
watch at a staircase, sprang from a win- 
dow and escaped; but Mille and the Count 
d’Horn were seized in the very act. 

This crime, committed in open day, and 
¢ abare Z. filled 
The 


the assassins commenced on the following 


in SO publie a place a8 a 
Paris with consternation. trial of 
day ; and the evidence being so clear, they 
were both found guilty, and condemned to 
be broken alive on the wheel. The noble 
relatives of the Count d’Horn absolutely 
blocked up the ante-chambers of the regent. 
praying for merey on the misguided youth, 
The re 


rent avoide d the In as long as possible, be 


and alleging that he was insane. 


ing determined that, in a case so atrocious, 


justice should take its course. But th 


importunity of these influential suitors wa 
not to be overcome so silt ntly ; and they 
at last forced themselves into the presenct 


of the regent, and prayed him to save thei 
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house the shame of a public execution. 
They hinted that the Princes d’Horn were 
llied to the illustrious family of Orleans ; 
and added, that the regent himself would 
be disgraced if a kinsman of his should 
die by the hands of a common executioner. 
The regent, to his credit, was proof against 
ill their solicitations, and replied to their 
last argument in the words of Corneille: 


‘Le crime fait la honte, et non pas Véchafaud :” 


ulding, that whatever shame there might 
be in the punishment, he would very willing- 


ly share with the other relatives Day 
ifter day they renewed their entreaties, 
but always with the same result. At last 


they thought, if they could interest the 
Duke de 
for whom the regent felt sincere esteem 
The 


duke, a thorough aristocrat, was as shock- 


St. Simon in their favor—a man 
they might succeed in their obje et. 


ed as they were that a noble assassin should 
die by the same death as a plebeian felon, 
and re¢ present d to the regent the impol- 
numerous, 
He urged, 


too, that in Germany, where the family of 


ey of making enemies of so 


wealthy, and powerful a family. 


D’Aremberg had large possessions, it was 
the law, that no relative of a person broken 
on the wheel could succeed to any public 
office or employ until a whole generation 
For 


thought that the punishment of the guilty 


had passed away. this reason, he 


count might be transmuted into behead- 
considere d all over Kurope 


The 


moved by this argument, and was about 


rT, Wil ch was 


much less infamous. regent was 


t, when Law, who felt peculiarly 


in the fate of the murdered man, 


yee 
nterested 
confirmed him in his former resolution to 
let the law take its course. 

The relatives of D’Horn were now re- 
duced to the last extre mity. The Prinee 
de Robee 
other methods, found means to penetrate 
nto the dungeon of the eriminal, and of- 
fering him a cup of poison, implored him 
The Count 


Horn turned away his head, and refused 


to save them from disgrace. 


totake it. Montmorency pressed him once 





more ; and losing all patience at his con- 
tinued refusal, turned on his heel, and ex- 
claiming, “ Die, then, as thou wilt, mean- 


spirited wretch! thou art fit only to perish 
tl '* left him to 


he hands of the hangman 
his fate. 

D’Horn himself petitioned the regent 
it he micht be beheaded ; but Law. who 


that 


Montmorency, despairing of 


exercised influence over his mind 
than any other person, with the exception 
of the notorious Abbé Dubois, his tutor, 
insisted that he could not in justice suc- 
cumb to the self-interested views of the 
D’Horns. The regent had from the first 
been of the same opinion ; and, within six 


more 


days after the commission of their crime, 
D’ Horn Mille were broken on the 
wheel in the Place de Gréve. The other 


and 


assassin, Lestang, was never apprehended. 
This 


highly pleasing to the populace of Paris. 


prompt and severe justice was 
Even M. de Quinecampoix, as they called 
Law, came in for a share of their appro- 
bation, for having the 


show no favor to a patrician. 


regent to 
But the 


number of robberies and assassinations did 


induced 


not diminish ; no sympathy was shown for 
rich jobbers wher they were plundered. 
The general laxity of public morals, con- 
spicuous enough before, was rendered still 
more so by its rapid pervasion of the mid- 
dle had hitherto 
comparatively pure between the open vices 
of the 
of the class below 


classes, who remained 
class above and the hidden erimes 
them. ‘The pernicious 
love of gambling diffused itself through 
society, and bore all public and nearly all 
private virtue before it. 

For a time, while confidence lasted, an 
riven to trade which could 


( 


impetus was 
not fail to be beneficial. In Paris especial- 
ly the good results were felu. Strangers 
flocked into the capital from every part, 
bent not only upon making money, but on 
The 
mother of the regent, computes the in- 


spending it. Duchess of Orleans, 
erease of the population during this time, 
froin the great influx of strangers from all 
parts of the world, at three hundred and 


five thousand souls. ‘The housekeepers 
were obliged to make up beds in garrets, 
kitchens, and even stables, for the accom- 
the 


so full of carriages and vehicles of every 


modation of lodgers; and town was 
description, that they were obliged, in the 
principal streets, to drive at a foot-pace 
for fear of The looms of the 


country worked with unusual activity to 


accidents. 


supply rich laces, silks, broad-cloth, and 
which being paid for in abundant 
Pro- 


advance. 


velvets, 
paper, increased in price four-fold. 
the 
vegetables, were sold 
had 


wages 


visions shared gencral 
Bread, meat, and 
ever before 
of labor 


proportion. 


than 
while the 
the 


at prices gre ater 


known; 


been 


rose in exactly same 
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The artisan who formerly gain- 
ed fifteen sous per diem now 
gained sixty. New houses were 

built in every direction; an il- 

lusory prosperity shone over the 

land, and so dazzled the eyes of i. 
the whole nation that none could f 
see 
zon announcing the storm that 
was too rapidly approaching. 
the 


W rought SO 


himself, 
had 


surprising a change, shared, of 


Law magician 


whose wand 
course, In the gene ral prosper- 
ity. His wife and daughter were 
courted by the highest nobility, 
and their allianee sought by 
the heirs of ducal and princely 
houses, 


He bought two sple ndid estates in 


different parts of France, and entered into 
a negotiation with the family of the Duke 
de Sully for the purchase of the marquisate 
of Rosny. 


to his advancement, the regent promised, 


His religion being an obstacle 


if he would publicly conform to the Cath- 
olic faith, to make him comptroller-general 


of the finances. Law, who had no more 


real religion than any other professed 


gambler, readi 
ed by the Abbé de Tencin in the cathedral 


of Melun, in presence of a great 


ly agreed, and was confirm- 


crowd 
he 


churech-warden of 


of spectators. On the following day 


was elected honorary 


the parish of St. Roch, upon which ocea- 
sum of 


I S chari- 


not alw iVs 


sion he made it a present of the 
five hundred thousand livres 
ties, always magnificent, were 


Te 


sums private ly, and no tale of real distre ss 


s0 ostentatious. gave away great 
ever reached his ears in vain 


He 


by his prosperity. 


was by no means unduly elevated 
If upon any occasion 
he showed any symptoms of haughtiness, 
it was to the eringing nobles who lavish- 
ed their adulation upon him till it beeame 
fulsome. He often took pleasure in see- 
them dance 


attendance upon him for a single 


Ing how long he could make 
favor. 

Never was monarch more flattered than 
All the small poets an 


teurs of the day poured floods of adulation 


he was. 1 littéra- 


upon him. According to them, he was 
the savior of the country, the tutelar 
divinity of France; wit was in all his 
words, gcoodne SS ln all his looks, and 
wisdom in all his actions. So great a 


crowd followed his earriage whenever he 


went abroad, that the regent sent him a 


the dark cloud on the hori- a a 


gland under the 
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troop of horse, as his permanent escort to 


clear the 


streets before him. 

It was remarked at this time that Paris 
had never before been so full of objects 
of elegance and luxury. Statues, pictures, 
and tape stries were Importe din great quan- 
tities from foreign countries, and found a 
All those pretty trifles in 
the way of furniture and ornament, which 
the 


no longer the exclusive playthings of the 


ready market. 


French excel in manufacturing, were 


aristocracy, but were to be found in 
abundance in the houses of traders and 
the middle classes in general. Jewelry of 


the most costly de Secription was brought to 


Paris as the most favorable 
the famous diamond bought by 
the 


which long adorned the 


mart; among 
rest, the 
regent, and called by his name, and 
crown of France. 
It was purchased for the sum of two mil- 
lions of livres, under circumstances which 
that the 
gainer as some of his subjects by the im- 
petus which trade 
Thus the 


till the commencement of the year 1720 


show regent was not so great a 


h id recelve d. 
system continued to flourish 


The warnings of the parliament, that too 


great a creation of paper-money would, 
sooner or later, bring the country to bank- 


The 


who knew nothing whatever of the phi- 


ruptey, were disregarded. regent, 


losophy of finance, thought that a system 


° From a print in a Dutch collection of satir- 
ical prints relating to the Mississippi mania, 
entitled “ Het ote Tafereel der Dwaasheid arf 
or, The great picture of Folly. The print of 
Atlas is styled, “L’Atlas actieux de Papier.” 
Law is calling in Hercules to aid him in sup- 

globe. Quoted in Wright’s En 
House of Hanover 






porting the 
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which had produced such good effects 
could never be carried to excess. 


had 


hundred 


hundred millions of paper been of 


such advantage, five millions 
additional would be of still greater ad- 
vantage. This was the grand error of 
the regent, and which 
tempt to dispel. The extraordinary avid- 
ity of the people kept up the delusion ; 
and the higher the price of Indian and 
the billets de 


banque were issued to keep pace with it. 


Mississippi stock, more 


The edifice thus reared might not inaptly | 
be compared to the gorgeous palace erect- 
ed by Potemkin, that princely barbarian | 
of Russia, to surprise and please his im- | 


perial mistress: huge blocks of ice were 
piled one upon another; Ionic pillars, of 
chastest workmo ship, in ice, formed a 
noble portico; and a dome, of the same 
material, shone in the sun, which had just 
strength enough to gild, but not to melt it. 
It glittered afar, like a palace of crystals 
and but there 
breeze from the south, and the stately 


diamonds ; came one warm 


building dissolved away, till none were 


able even to gather up the fragments. 
So with Law and his paper system. 
sooner did the 


breath of popular mistrust 
blow steadily upon it than it fell to ruins, 
and none could raise it up again. 

The first slight alarm that was oceasion- 
720. The 


Law should have de- 


ed was early in Prince de 
Conti, offended that 
nied fresh 


his own price, sent to his bank to demand 


him shares in India stock, at 
payment in specie of so enormous a quan- 
tity of notes, that three wagons were re- 
quired for its transport. Law complained 
to the regent, and urged on his attention 
if such 

The 


regent was but too well aware of it, and, 


the mischief that would be done. 
an example found many imitators. 
sending for the Prince de Conti, ordered 


him, under penalty of his high displeasure, 


to refund to the bank two-thirds of the 
specie he had withdrawn from it. The 
prince was forced to obey the despotic 
mandate. Others were soon found who 


imitated, from motives of distrust, the ex- 


ample which had been set by De Conti in 
The 
imagined justly that prices could not con- 


La 


Richardiére, renowned for their extensive 


revenge, more acute stockjobbers 


tinue to rise forever. Bourdon and 


operations in the funds, quietly, and in 


small quantities at a time, converted their 


notes into and sent it away to 


specie, 


If five | 


Law did not at- | 


No} 
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foreign countries. They also bought as 
much as they could conveniently carry of 
plate and expensive jewelry, and sent it 
secretly away to England or to Holland. 
Vermalet, a jobber, who sniffed the coming 
storm, procured gold and silver coin to the 
amount of nearly a million of livres, which 
he packed in a farmer’s cart, and covered 
over with hay and cow-dung. He then 
disguised himself in the dirty smock-frock, 
or blouse, of a peasant, and drove his pre- 
cious load in safety into Belgium. From 
thence he soon found means to transport 
it to Amsterdam. 

Hitherto no difficulty had been ex- 
perienced by any class in procuring specie 
for their wants. But this system could 
not long be carried on without causing a 
scarcity. The voice of complaint was 
heard on every side, and inquiries being 
instituted, the cause was soon discovered. 
The council debated long on the remedies 
to be taken, and Law, being called on for 
his advice, was of opinion, that an edict 
should be published, depreciating the value 
of coin five per cent. below that of paper 
The edict was published accordingly ; but 
failing of its intended effect, was followed 
by another, in which the depreciation was 
increased to ten per cent. The payments 
of the bank were at the same time restrict- 
ed to one hundred livres in gold, and ten 
in silver. All these measures were nuga- 
tory to restore confidence in the paper, 
though the restriction of cash payments 
within limits so extremely narrow kept 
up the credit of the bank. 

Notwithstanding effort to the 
contrary, the precious metals continued 


every 


to be conveyed to England and Holland. 
The little coin that was left in the country 
was carefully treasured, or hidden until 
the scarcity became so great that the ope- 
rations of trade could no longer be carried 
on. In this Law hazarded 
the bold experiment of. forbidding the use 
In February, 1820, 


an edict was published, which, instead of 


emergency, 
of specie altogether. 


restoring the credit of the paper, aS was 
intended, destroyed it irrecoverably, and 
drove the country to the very brink of 
revolution. The whole country sent up a 
ery of distress at this unheard-of tyranny. 
The most odious persecution daily took 
place. The privacy of families was vio- 
lated by the intrusion of informers and their 
agents. The honest 


were denounced for the crime of having been 


most virtuous and 
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One of them, given in the Mémoires 
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masters, one ¢liti- 


zen became a spy upon his neighbor, and 


rrests and confiscations so multiplie d, that 


the eourts found a diff 


iculty in getting 


through the immense increase of business 


thus oeceasioned. It w 
in informer to say that 
person of cones il ny mo 
ind immediately a sea 
inted. 
Every epithet that po} 
ucvest was showered o1 


the unhappy Law. Coit 


bove five hundred livres 


tender, and nobody would 
could he Ip if No one k 
his notes would be worth 


ditilous writings were Jf 


a4 pus 
the wall nd were sent, 
the h es of tl most co 


2 Twucifer’s New Row-Barg 


in a barge, with a host of embl 


is sufficient for 
he suspected any 
nev in his house, 


reh-warrant Was 


ular hatred could 
1 the regent and 
1, to any amount 

Was an illegal 
t ke paper if he 
new to-day what 


to-morrow, Se- 


ted up a inst 
in hand lls, to 
rl 

ISD mS DeOD!eE 
r exhibits Law 
ler t firures 





de la Régence, was to the following 
effect :— Sir and Madam,—This is 
to give you notice that a St. Bar- 
tholomew Day will be enacted again 
on Saturday and Sunday, if affairs 
do not alter. You are desired not 
to stir out, nor you, nor your serv- 





ants. God preserve you from the 





flames! Give notice to your neigh- 
bors. Dated, Saturday, May 25th, 
1720.” ‘The immense number of 
spies with which the city was in- 
fested rendered the people mistrust- 
ful of one another, and beyond some 
trifling disturbances made in the 
evening by an Insignificant group, 
which was soon dispersed, the peace 
of the capital was not compromised. 

The value of shares in the Louisi- 
ana, or Mississippi stock, had fallen 
very rapidly, and few indeed were 
found to believe the tales that had 
onee been told of the immense 
wealth of that region. <A last effort 
was therefore tried to restore the 
publie confidence in the Mississippi 
project. kor this purpose, a gene ral 
conscription of all the poor wre tches 
in Paris was made by order of gov- 
ernment Upward of six thousand 
of the very refuse of the population 
were impressed, as if in time of war, 
and were provided with clothes and tools 
to be embarked for New Orleans, to work 
in the cold mines allege d to abound there. 
They were paraded day after day through 
the streets with their pikes and shovels, 
and then sent off in small detachments to 
the out-ports to be shipped for America 
Two-thirds of them never reaehed their 
destination, but dispersed themselves over 
the country, sold their tools for what they 
could get, and returned to their old course 
of life. In less than three weeks after- 
ward, one-half of them were to be found 
again in Paris. The maneuver, however, 
caused a trifling advance in Mississippi 
stock. Many persons of superabundant 
rullibility believed that operations had be- 
run in earnest In the new Goleonda, and 
that gold and silver ingots would again be 
found in France. 

In a constitutional monarehy some surer 
means would have been found for the 
restoration of public eredit. In England, 
at a subsequent period, when a similar 


delusion had brought on similar distress, 
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GOLD-DIGGERS PARADING 


how different were the measures taken to 
repair the evil! but in France, unfortunate- 
ly, the remedy was left to the authors of 
the mischief. ‘The arbitrary will of the 
regent, which endeavored to extricate the 
country, only plunged it deeper into the 
mire. All payments were ordered to be 
in paper, and Ist of 
lebruary and the end of May notes were 
fabricated to the amount of upward of 


made between the 


fifteen hundred millions of livres, or sixty 
But the alarm 
once sounded, no art could make the people 


inillions of pounds sterling. 


feel the slightest confidence in paper which 
was M. 
Lambert, the president of the parliament 
of Paris, told the regent to his face that 
he 
livres in gold or silver than five millions 
When such was 


not exchangeable into metal. 


would rather have a hundred thousand 


in the notes of his bank. 
the general feeling, the superabundant is- 
sues of paper but increased the evil, by 
the 
parity between the amount of specie and 
Coin, which it was 


‘endering still more enormous dis- 
notes in circulation. 
the object of the regent to depreciate, rose 
n value on every fresh attempt to diminish 
it. In February, it was judged advisable 
that the Royal Bank should be incorporated 
vith the Company of the Indies. An 
edict to that effect was published and 
registered by the parliament. The state 
remained the guaranty for the notes of 
the bank, and no more were to be issued 
without an in All the 
profits of the bank, since the time it had 
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order council. 
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been taken out 
of Law’s hands 
and made a na- 
tional! institution, 
were given over 
by the regent to 
the Company of 
the Indies. This 
measure had the 
effect of raising 
for a short time 
the value of the 
Louisiana and 
other shares of 
the company, but 
it failed in plac- 
ing public credit 
perma- 
nent basis. 

A council of 
state held 
in the beginning 
of May, at which Law, D’Argenson, (his 
the administration of the 
and all the were 
present. It was then computed that the 
total amount of notes in circulation was 


on any 


was 


STREETS, 


eolleague in 


finances,) ministers, 


two thousand six hundred millions of liv- 
res, while the coin in the country was not 
quite equal to half that amount. It was 
evident to the majority of the council that 
some plan must be adopted to equalize 
the currency. Some proposed that the 
notes should be reduced to the value of 
the specie ; while others proposed that the 
nominal value of the specie should be raised 
till it was on an equality with the paper. 
Law is said to have opposed both of these 
projects; but failing in suggesting any 
other, it was agreed that the notes should 
be depreciated one-half. On the 21st of 
May an edict was accordingly issued, by 
which it was decreed that the shares of 
the Company of the Indies, and the notes 
of the bank, should gradually diminish in 
value, till at the end of a year they should 
only pass current for one-half of their 
The parliament refused 
to register the edict, the greatest outery 


nominal worth. 
was excited, and the state of the country 
became so alarming, that, as the only 
means of preserving tranquillity, the coun- 
cil of the regency was obliged to stultify 
its own proceedings, by publishing within 
seven days another edict, restoring the 
notes to their original value. 

On the same day (the 27th of May) the 


bank stopped payment in specie. Law 
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and D’Argenson were both dismissed from 
the ministry. ‘The weak, vacillating, and 
cowardly regent, threw the blame of all the 
mischief upon Law, who upon presenting 
himself at the Palais Royal was refused 
admittance. At 
was sent for, and admitted into the palace 
the 

and 


nightfall, however, he 


by a secret door,* when regent en- 


deavored to console him, made all 


manner of excuses for the seve rity with 
which in public he had been compelled to 
treat 


duet, that, two days 


him. So eapricious was his con- 


afterward, he took 
him publicly to the opera, where he sat in 


the royal box alongside of the regent, who 


treated him with marked consideration in 
face of all the people. But such was the 
hatred against Law that the experiment 


The 


mob assailed his carriage with stones just 


had well-nigh proved fatal to him. 


is entering his own door ; and if 


the coachman h id 


as he w 
not made a sudden jerk 
into the court-yard, and the domestics 
would, in 
all probability, have been dragged out and 
On the 


and daughter were also assailed by 


closed the gate immediately, he 


torn to pieces. following day his 
wite 
returning in thet 


When the re- 


the mob, as they were 


carriage from the races. 


gent was informed of these occurrences, 
he sent Law a strong detachment of Swiss 
guards, who were stationed night and day 
in the court of his residence. ‘The pubhie 
indignation at last increased so much, 
that his 


with this guard, insecure, 


Law, finding own house, even 


took refuge in 


the Palais Royal, in the apartments of the 
regent. 

The Chaneellor, D’Aguesseau, who had 
been dismissed in 1718 for his opposition 
to the projects of Law, was now recalled 
the The 


regent acknowledged too late, that he had 


to aid in restoration of credit. 


treated unjustifiable harshness and 
} 


mistrust one of the ablest, and perhaps the 


with 
sole honest public man of that corrupt 
He had 
to his country-hous® at 
but delight- 


period. retired ever since his 


disgrace Fresnes, 


where, in the midst of severe 


ful philosophic studies, he had forgotten 


the intrigues of an unworthy court. Law 





himself, and the Chevalier de Conflans, a 
gentleman of the regent’s household, were 
dispatched in a post-chaise with orders to 
bring the ex-chancellor to Paris along with 
them. D’Aguesseau consented to render 


> Dux los, Memoirea Secrets de la R: gence, 
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what assistance he could, contrary to the 
advice of his friends, who did not approve 
that he should accept any recall to office 
of which Law was the bearer. On his ar- 
rival in Paris, five counsellors of the par- 
liament were admitted to confer with the 
Commissary of Finance; and on the Ist 
of June an order was published abolishing 
the 
coin to the amount of more than five hun- 


law which made it criminal to amass 


dred livres. Every one was permitted to 
have as much specie as he pleased. In 
order that the bank-notes might be with- 
drawn, twenty-five millions of new notes 
were created, on the security of the reve- 
nues of the city of Paris, at two-and-a-halt 
The bank-notes withdrawn were 


Hotel de 


per ce nt. 
publicly burned in front of the 





D"AGUESSEAL, 


Ville. ‘The new notes were principally of 
the value of ten livres each: and on the 
10th of June the bank was re-opened, 


with a sufficiency of silver coin to give in 
change for them. 

‘These measures were productive of con- 
siderable advantage. All the population 
ot Paris hastened to the bank to get coin 
and silver becoming 


Very 


few complained that this was too heavy. 


for their small notes ; 
scarce, they were paid in copper. 


although poor fellows might be continually 
seen toiling and sweating along the streets. 
laden with more than they could comfort 
ably carry, in the shape of change for fifty 
livres. ‘The crowds around the bank were 
so great, that hardly a day passed that 
some one was not pressed to death. On 
the 9th of July, the multitude was so dens‘ 
and clamorous that the guards stationed 
at the entrance of the Mazarin Gardens 
closed the gate and refused to admit any 
more. The crowd became incensed, and 
flung stones through the railings upon the 
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The latter, incensed in their 


soldiers. 
turn, threatened to fire upon the people. 
\t that instant one of them was hit by a 
stone, and, taking up his piece, he fired 
One man fell dead im- 


into the crowd. 


and another was_ severely 


It was every instant expected 


mediately, 
wounded. 
that a general attack would have been 
commenced upon the bank; but the gates 
of the Mazarin Gardens being opened to 
the crowd, who saw a whole troop of sol- 
diers, with their bayonets fixed ready to 
receive them, they contented themselves 
by giving vent to their indignation in 
groans and hisses. 

Kight days afterward the concourse of 
people was so tremendous that fifteen per- 
sons were squeezed to death at the doors of 
tne bank. The people were so indignant 
that they took three of the bodies on stretch- 
ers before them, and proceeded, to the num- 
ber of seven or eight thousand, to the gardens 
of the Palais Royal, that they might show 
that he 


Law’s 


the regent the misfortunes and 
Law had brought upon the country. 
coachman, who was sitting at the box of 
his master’s carriage, in the court-yard of 
the palace, happened to have more zeal 
liking that the 


inob should abuse his master, he said, loud 


than discretion, and, not 
enough to be overheard by several per- 
sons, that they were all blackguards, and 
deserved to be hanged. The mob imme- 
diately set upon him, and thinking that 
law was in the earriage, broke it in pleces. 
he imprudent coachman narrowly escap- 


| with his life. No further mischief was 


lone ; a body of troops making their ap- 
pearance, the crowd quietly dispersed, 
ifter an assurance had been given by the 
regent that the three bodies they had 


brought to show him should be decently 


buried at his own expense. The parlia- 
ment was sitting at the time of this up- 
roar, and the president took upon himself 
to go out and see what was the matter. 
On his return he informed the councilors 


that Law’s carriage had been broken by the 
mob. All the members rose simultaneous- 
ly, and expressed their joy by a loud shout, 
while one man, more zealous in his hatred 
than the rest, exclaimed, “* And Law him- 
self, is he torn to preces _ 

Much, undoubtedly, depended on the 
credit of the the Indies, 


which was answerable for so great a sum 


Company of 


to the nation. it was therefore suggested 


in the council of the ministry, that any 
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privileges which could be granted, to en- 
able it to fulfill its engagements, would be 
productive of the best results. With this 
end in view, it was proposed that the ex- 
clusive privilege of all maritime commerce 
should be secured to it, and an edict to 
that effect was published. But it was un- 
fortunately forgotten that by such a meas- 
ure all the merchants of the country would 
The idea of such an immense 
privilege was generally scouted by the na- 


be ruined. 


tion, and petition on petition was presented 


| to the parliament that they would refuse 


to register the decree. They refused ac- 
cordingly, and the regent, remarking that 
they did nothing but fan the flame of sedi- 
tion. exiled them to Blois. At the inter- 
cession of D’Aguesseau, the place of ban- 
ishment was changed to Pontoise, and 
thither accordingly the councilors repaired, 
determined to set the regent at defiance. 
They made every arrangement for render- 
ing their temporary exile as agreeable as 
possible. ‘The president gave the most 
elegant suppers, to which he invited all 
the gayest and wittiest company of Paris. 
and 


was a concert 


The usually grave 


Every night there 
ball the 


and solemn judges and councilors joined 


for ladies. 
in cards and other diversions, leading for 
several weeks a life of the most extrava- 
gant pleasure, for no other purpose than 
of how little 
banishment, 


to show the conse- 
quence they deemed their 


and that, when they willed it, they could 


regent 


make Pontoise a pleasanter residence than 
Paris. 
cence 


An Exampie ror Reasoners. — Rev. 
Sidney Smith, in a letter on 


Macintosh, says :—* He had a method of 


Sir James 


putting things so mildly and interrogative- 
ly, that he always procured the readiest 
Addicted to 
reasoning in the company of able men, he 
had two valuable habits which are rarely 


reception of his opinions. 


met with in great reasoners; he never 
broke in upon his opponent, and always 
avoided strong and vehement assertions. 
His reasoning commonly earried convic- 
for he was cautious in his positions, 


aimed 


tion ; 
accurate in his declarations, and 
only at truth. The ingenious side was 
commonly taken by some one else; the 
interests of truth were protected on all 
occasions, and under all circumstances, 
in the most simple, yet the most ingenious 


manner, by Macintosh.” 
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THE RESCI 
( y acold winter's evening, in the month 


f December, 1772, when the inhabit- 
ants of Chatel-Censoir, a village of ancient 
Burgundy, had nearly all retired to rest, 
a violent knock was given at the door of a 
lonely cottage on the banks of the Yonne. 

** Who is there 2?” 
voice from the interior. 

* Ope n the door quickly! 
] implore you ’ 


inquired a soft gentle 


Make haste, 


cried the person without, 





in a voice tremulous with emotion. 
“Push the door and come in,” rephed 


the person within ; and instantly a country- 
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DME CHAMPION. 


woman, with apparently a large bundle un- 
the 
Surprised at seeing only a boy of about 


der her cloak, rushed into cottage. 
eight years old sitting beside an empty 
fireplace, with a resin candle burning on 
the hearth, she inquired if he were alone. 


“ Yes.” 


“My father, mother, and six of my brothers 


replied the child, sorrewfully. 


and sisters are al] dead; and there is no 
one left but my eldest brother Marcel, and 
myself.” 

“T was directed to this cottage as the 
residence of a boatman.” 











THE RESCUE—EDME CHAMPION. 


“ My father was a boatman, and so is 
my brother,” said the boy. 

“Then call your brother to take me 
across the water as quickly as possible ; 
there is not a moment to be lost, for I] am 
pursued :” and as the woman spoke she 
looked with a terrified countenance toward 
the door. 

‘“* My brother is absent,” said the boy. 

“Then we are lost,” she exclaimed, and 
sunk down exhausted on the 
which the little boy had risen. 

The woman’s cloak had fallen from her 


stool from 


her agitation, and disclosed 
child of five or six 
years old, who, on finding his head lib- 


shoulders in 
to view a beautiful 
erated, replied to the woman’s exclama- 
tion, * How lost, Petronille; are the rob- 
bers here 2” 

“ Robbers !”’ repeated the little peasant, 
astonishment 
this 


laughing, and gazing with 
at the child. “ Are 
country 

“The proof of it is that they are in 
and if within an hour we are 


there any in 


pursuit of us ; 
not on the other side of the water, they 
will of But 
where is your brother all this time 2?” 

*T do not know 
the boy; “but if you only want to cross 


rob me my foster-child. 


where he is,” replied 
the water, you need not wait for him; I 
have taken passengers over before now. 
Kdme Champion is well known here; so 
come along.” 

* Then make haste,” said the woman. 
(nd again covering up the child she hur- 
ried out of the cottage, followed by the 
boy, who care fully closed the door after 
him. At a short distance from the cot- 
tage there was a little creek, in which a 
boat was moored. ‘The woman first step- 
ped in, while Edme unfastened the rope 
and jumped after her; then giving a stroke 
to his little craft, it slid gently away upon 
the smooth and crystal stream. 

When the woman found herself at some 
distance from the shore her courage seem- 
ed to revive, and as if forgetting that it was 
quite a child she was addressing, she said : 
““My boy, you are saving the son of a 
great nobleman, and you shall be well 
rewarded for it.” 

“Are you afraid that he will be robbed 
of his fine clothes 2?” said Edme. 

“T am afraid of being robbed of him- 
self,” replied the woman. 

“Why, what could robbers want of little 


boys like him, or like me 2” 
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“Of boys like you, nothing, certainly : 
but like him! Child, you do not know 
who you are speaking to.” 

The tone, the accent, even the appear- 
ance of this woman, who was of great 
height and commanding figure, brought to 
the recollection of little Champion the 
tales he had heard the countrywomen 
relate to the village children when they 
assembled round them in the evenings. 
Resting on his oars, he sat staring at her 
time; then remembering the 
child, whose 


for 
beautiful 
richly embroidered, and his beaver hat 


some 


velvet dress was 


adorned with feathers, he changed his for- 
mer familiar mode of address, and said, in 
almost a tone of terror: “ You are not 
then what you appear to be, madam?” 

“ A countrywoman ?” said the stranger, 
with a contemptuous smile. “ Certainly 
not, my little friend.” 

“Perhaps you are a princess,” said the 
little boatman. 

“No questions,” she replied in a de- 
cisive tone ; “as the prince said, I want to 
preserve my disguise.” 

At these words Edme opened his eyes 
still wider, wondering what it could be that 
she the anxious to 


preserve ; but not daring to ask any mor 


and prince were so 
questions, he continued gazing at her in the 
hope that he might find out something by 
the search. Suddenly he saw that lofty 
countenance change ; the woman trembled. 
and pointing with her finger to a distant 
part of the river, she whispered : “ There. 
there; what is that 2?” 

Edme Jooked in the direction pointed 
out. 

“That,” said he, “is the boat of Jean 
Carrouge.” 

* And who are in it 2” 

“ Jean himself, 
other men; but J cannot distinguish them: 


Carrouge and three 
to be sure the boat is a good way off, and 
it is not very light.” 

“Take your oars and row quickly,” 
said the woman, with every sign of ex- 
treme terror. 

* That will be of little use, madam; 
they must soon overtake us.” 

“ Boy,” said the woman, in a low but 
quick voice, “this child is the son of a 
nobleman ; some villains have conspired to 
carry him off, in order to be revenged of 
his father for some supposed injury, which 
We must save 


you cannot understand. 


him.” 
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“How can we in the middle of the 
water?” said Edme, much agitated. 

“ Hide him; O! hide him! 

“Stay,” said Edme, putting his hand to 
his forehead, as if considering some great 
design; “*I am short and slight; let me 
change clothes with your child: his are 
loose and will go on me; put mine upon 
him, and Jet him sit in my place. Cover 
me up under your cloak, and let them take 
me, and do you contrive to get to the 
other side the best way you ean.” 

While speaking, Mdme was undressing 
himself; the woman, who understood the 
stratagem, did the same with her child, 
telling him not to ery, for it was done to 
save him When the exchange was com- 
pleted, she put her charge in idme’s 
place, and covered the latter up in her 
cloak, whispering to him as she did so, to 
eome to Paris and to Inquire for the Hotel 
de Lauzun, rue Tiquetonne, where he would 
be well reeeived. She had not long finished 
giving her directions when the boat of Car- 
rouge came alongside that of Champion ; 
one of the men immediately stepped Into 
it, and without even looking at the boy, 
he tore the cloak, with the child wrapped 
in it, from the woman’s arms, and returned 
ith them into the other boat ; after which 


‘ You may tell your 


= 


\ 
he ealled out to her 


master, that when he wants his heir, he 


{ 


may go and look for him in the forges of 


Pont d’Arroux.” 

The two boats then se parate d: the one 
sped its way back to Chatel-Censoir; the 
other, containing the strange female and 
the young heir of Lauzun, reached the 
opposite shore, where a carriage was soon 
procured and conveyed them away. 

The boat of Jean Carrouge was not 
long in returning to Chatel-Censoir. 
Kidme never stirred from the time of his 
seizure, but remained perfectly still unde: 
the large cloak in which he had been 
wrappe d. The robbers, believing him to 
be either asleep or overpowered with ter- 
ror, talked without scruple of the suecess 
of their ente rprise and of their future 
plans Mdme was thus made acquainted 
with the cause of the woman's fears, and 
though he was endowed with courage and 
energy far beyond his years, he could not 
hut feel a little uneasy as to his future 
fate. He had, howeve r, been blessed 
with a pious mother, who had early in- 
structed him where to put his trust, and 


the good seed she had sown already pro- 


duced the germ of those virtues for which 
he afterward became so conspicuous. _In- 
stead of giving way to childish fears, Edme 
raised his heart in prayer to God, that he 
would deliver him out of the hands of those 
wicked men. 

Irom their conversation he learned that 
the Duke de Lauzun, who had been absent 
from his country in the service of the 
King of France, had left his only child at 
one of his chateaux, near Sens. He had 
now returned, and desired that his son 
should be brought to him. These wicked 
men, who had some enmity to the duke, 
had entered into a conspiracy to seize his 
child on the way, and to carry him off to 
the forges of Pont d’Arroux, near Autun, 
which was their chief haunt, and then to 
extort a large sum of money from the 
duke as a ransom for his son. By one of 
those interpositions of Providence, which 
we are too apt to call chance, this con- 


spiracy was discovered. ‘The men met to 


hold cne of their consultations in the vi 
lage church-yard, where they sat conceal- 
ed behind some tombstones. A woman 
had also entered the chureh-yard, and 
overheard a part of their discourse ; this 
woman was no other than the nurse of 


little Lauzun, who, in strolling round the 


pretty chureh-yard, and reading some of 


} 


the epitaphs, was alarmed by the sound of 


voices, and pausing to listen, was soon 
made aware of the plot, which was to be 
put in execution that evening. Without 
taking time to consider the best means 
of averting the threatened danger, this 
woman, who was both strong and cour- 
agveous, took the child in her arms, and 
hastened with him across the fields, hoping 
to reach Chate |-( ‘ensoir and cross the river 
unperceived by the robbers. The remain- 
der has been related; and, by the quick 
thought and presence of mind of. littl 
Champion, the duke’s son reached the 
opposite side of the stream in safety. 

When Carrouge’s boat came to land, 
one of the men having lifted Edme, hand- 
ed him to the boatman to take out, who 
was not a little surprised at hearing his 
own name pronounced, 

* Who calls me said he, turning his 
head from one side to the other; for al- 
though the voice seemed to proceed from 
the bundle he held in his arms, yet he 
could not believe that a child whom he had 
never seen could know him. 


“Tt is I,” said the same voice; and, 
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throwing off the cloak in which he was 
enveloped, Edme displayed his well-known 
features to the boatman. 

“Ho! ho!” said he, “what are you 
doing here 2?” 

Before Edme had time to answer, the 
men were all landed, and came up close to 
him. 


“Ah!” said one of them, “are you | 


85 


awake now? 
“Do you know this boatman ?” inquired 
another, surprised at the apparent recog- 
nition between him and the child. 
* What farce is this? ‘To be sure we 
know one another,” said Carrouge. “ And 
where did you become acquainted with 


little Lauzun?” inquired the third. 

“T know nothing about little Lauzun,” 
replied the boatman. 

“Come, no more words,” said the first 
who had spoken, leading up a horse, on 
which he was going to litt the ehild. 

* Let me alone, will you!” said he, strug- 
gling to get away. 

“What! 
another ; * you had better come quietly, I 


you are going to rebel!” said 


can tell you;” and he approached Edme 
in a threatening manner, but the boatman 
Carrouge came between them. 

“Stop a moment,” said he ; “do as you 
please with little Lauzun; I know nothing 
about him, and it is no business of mine ; 
but as to this boy, it is quite another affair : 


he is a neighbor’s son, and belongs to this 


} 


place; any one who touches him will have | 


to fight me and every inhabitant of the | 
| city of Colchester, we find tablecloths ot 


village.” 
“What! 

“this boy 
“Ts the orphan child of Pierre Champion, 


exclaimed one of the men, 


and his cottage is here, close by.” 


‘The sound of the voices had brought out 


Marcel, who, uneasy at his brother’s ab- | 


sence, had sat up watching for him. 
Kdme threw himself into his brother's 


arms, who looked quite amazed at seeing | 


him dressed out in fine clothes, and sur- 


rounded by strangers. 


*“ Let us go home, and I will explain | 


everything to you,” said Edme. 
turning to the robbers, he said: “ Thus, 
gentlemen, your wicked plots have been 
frustrated ; and the good God has made 
use of one of the weakest of his creatures 
to baffle the efforts of the strong. Little 
Lauzun is now in safety.” 

Edme went to Paris subsequently ; but 
more hereafter. 


Then, | 
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ie list may be soon made—for it was 
scanty enough—of the household fur- 
niture of our forefathers in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. That large class 
called “cabinet goods” were wholly un- 
known, and the carpenter supplied the 
tables—then merely long boards placed on 
tressels, and the benches and joint-stools 
The windows at this period were always 
made with seats in them, and it is curious 
to observe how this partiality continued 
through the era of stone houses, of lath 
and plaster houses, of the clumsy red- 
brick houses, even te the days of ow 
grandfathers, who, though well provided 
with hugh settees and mahogany chairs. 
and cross-stitched-worked stools, still con- 
sidered the window seat indispensable to 
the parlor and dining-room. But ou 
earlier forefathers, if unsupplied with 
mahogany and rose-wood furniture, did 
not sit on bare benches, nor eat their meals, 
“back-wood-fashion,” on an unplaned 
board. The benches were always covered, 
mostly colored, and the table, even in 
“upland” villages, displayed its ample 
folds of napery. Indeed, the indispen- 
sability of a tablecloth seems to have been 
universally recognized among our fore- 
fathers. In the curious and suggestive 
“ Rolls of the King’s Court,” we find 
napery in the possession of quite the 
inferior classes; in the Subsidy-roll, too, 
of the twenty-nine of Edward L., for the 


the tradesmen there valued at from ten to 
fifteen shillings each of the present money, 
while in inventories and wills of a later 
period, we meet with household linen, 
evidently of a superior kind, in great 
abundance. Few notions have been more 
ridiculous than the common one, that 2 
feather bed was a luxury almost unknown 
to our forefathers—a notion which not 
only the most cursory glance at the home- 
liest Saxon illumination would disprove, 
but the mere exercise of common sense. 
W hile abundant flocks of wild geese haunted 


every fen, and scores of tame geese fed on 


| every common—when the goose was the 


appropriate dish for both Michaelmas and 
Martinmas days, and the feather of the 
gray goose Winged the shaft of the bow- 
man, is it possible that our forefathers con- 
tented themselves with straw beds and a 


log for their pillow ?’—British Quarterly. 
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THE ASTOI 


1 gow Astor Library opens the present 


month; our engraving, drawn under 
the direction of Mr. Saeltzer, the archi- 
tect, is apropos to the time. Our readers 
ire doubtless familiar with the chief facts 


We need 


The bequest 


in the history of the institution. 
only refer to a few of them. 
of Mr. Astor for its establishment amount- 
ed to $400,000: 
375,000 were appropriated to the erection 


of this munificent sum, 


of the edifice, $120,000 to the purchase of 
books and other contents of the library, 


and the remainder, after deducting the 
expense of the site, was to be permanent- 
ly invested for its future uses. Mr. 


Saeltzer’s plans tor the building are admira- 
ble. 
stone, and is one hundred and twenty feet 


Its style is Byzantine. It is of brown 


long, sixty-five feet wide, sixty-seven feet 


) 
\ 








Ce mn 
OUR 


Nel ee 





LIBRARY. 
high. 


the kind in the United States is formed, to 


It is said that no other building of 


so large an extent, of iron; there is hardly 


any wood in it. A published account of 


It Says :-— 

“The truss-beams, supporting the principal 
weicht of the roof, are constructed of cast-iron 
pipes, in a parabolic form, on the same plan as 
the iron bridges in France and other parts of 
Europe, with a to lightness and 
strength. The Library Hall, which occupies 
the second floor, is one hundred feet high, and 
sixty wide, in the clear, The ascent from the 
front is by a single line of thirty-eight Italian 
on either side, at the 
Upon nearing 


view secure 


marble steps, decorated 
entrance, by a stone sphinx, 
the summit of these steps, the visitor finds 
himself near the centre of this immense alcove, 
surrounded by fourteen brick piers, plastered 
and finished in imitation of marble, and sup- 
porting iron galleries, midway between the 
floor and the ceiling. The side walls form one 
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mtinuous shelving, of a capacity sufficient for 
one “This is reach- 
ed by means of the main gallery, in connection 
which 


rvening 


hundred thousand volumes. 


are four iron spiral stairways and 





gallery, of a lighter and smaller 


description, connected by its eight staircases 
with the main gallery. The whole are very 


ingeniously arranged and appropriately orna- 
corresponding with the gen- 

the building. At an ele- 
vation of fifty feet the floor of the 
main hall, is the principal sky-light, fifty-four 
+t long and fourteen broad, formed of thick 
glass set in iron. Besides this, there 
sky-lights of much 


dful light 


u style 





‘ture otf 
one above 
fec 
are circu- 


smaller dimensions, 


lar side 


All 


net is furnished by these and by 


} 











the windows in the front and rear walls. Free 

n is also secured by iron fretwork, in 

portions of the ceiling. In the ex- 

treme rear are the two rooms for the librarian, 

» which ess is had by me the main 

lleric The first floor contains lecture and 
reading-rooms, with vommodations for fir 

1undred persons. The latter are on each side 


f the buil 


tairway 


ling, and separated from the library- 


entrance by two cor- 
ind then 


the 


front 





stibule, 


wing to the rear ve 


further in 


ture-room, still rear, 
rhe basement contains the keeper’s rooms, 
irs il-vault r-tur es . The floors 
f ric rought 1 k, on iron 

t Ss. 
It w: cood fo e for the library, 


for th 
1, that Dr. Co 


e public, for whom it 
swell 
ected to superintend the collection. 


| 


was S8C- 


He 


eslone 


ry advant reous 


The rich display 


t a 
f the shelve is | best compliment. 
The outlay for books has thus far been 
yout SLOO,000 the numbe ot volumes 
it SO.O00 
~<a. 


Ar A 


VATURE’S WIT 


i ot the most disti 
vators of science in Par 


le part of the eighteenth century, was the 


eulti- 


, in the mid- 


Abbé Noll He was the first to give to 
is countrymen a popular account of the 
illiant discoveries of Newton on Licht; 
nd he was associated with Dufay in re- 
earches on electricity, then occupying the 
f on of all Hurope Ilis extensive 
julrements In natural knowledge, his 
iple eloquence, and benevolent disposi- 
ined him neral lo id esteem. 


beginning of July, 1736, 


he wa eated in his study, preparing a 
ecture, When a country gentleman, a land- 


nidelis 
Ande 


dd 


a village on t 


wher of he Seine. 


reque 


eting 





isk the advice of the 


He was aee 


409 
several domestics, among whom was one 
whose pale and anxious face displayed the 
The gentleman brief: 
in Paris on business, 


terrors of his mind. 

ly stated that, being 
he was surprised that morning by a visit 
from his gardener, with the report that his 


garden 


was bewitched, and that, if mean: 
not taken st the evil, hi 
feared tl tate might b 


similarly cursed. 


were to arr 


tenants 12 whole e 
“What leads you to suppose that you 
garden is bewitched,” asked the Abbé. 
“ My gardener here,” said the proprietor 
— 


“has brought me sundry rolls of leaves 
which he says have been concealed here 
the surface of the ground. 


phys 1¢ 


a very skillful man in his profession, was 
unable to explain the matter; but recom- 


and there under 


[ took them to my ian, who, though 


mended me to apply to you as more skill 
If 
| 


rolls of leaves,” 


ed in such thing than himself.” 
“ Let us 
the Abbé. 


Whereupon the 


see these said 


gardener produced 4 


small box, which he opened, and turned 
out upon the table some half-dozen rolls 
of leaves, curiously twisted into cylinders, 


| asked the 


The Abbé look 


ed at them attentively, and inquired wher 


two or three inches lone. 


they were found. 


] 


* The night before last, your reverence,” 


said the gardener, 
- Hlow did you hapy n to 
: Mi 


Abbe. 


“* Why, your reverence, I wa 


find them 2?" 


s cleaning 
up the garden, and, thinking the walks did 
NOt look 


they oucht to do, | 


so tidy 


determined to put down a little new gravel 


Whil 


aown, 


walking along them, and looking 


my attention was caught by a num 


ber of hol Stooping down to seo the 
cause, | saw something green, like a leaf. 
sticking out. The eravel about it wa 





very loose, and on removing some of the 
ebbles I saw one of the rolls. I had 
not to sé h far before 1 found a good 
a 
many 1 
And you think these rolls the 

work of a witeh?” ked the Abbé 

“Of witch « reer said the 
pamlinien emul 2 nit ~~ ition 
gardener, and the ” Of OL village 
thinks so tov 1 recommends holy wate 





and I don’t know what. 

A. slight blush and a smile passed 
the Abbé Nollett’s face at the latter re 
mark. Perhapshe thought the Abbé of An 
! not be : 


ove) 


worse curé if he knev 
“ And why 


} 
His wouls 


omethine of nitural history. 
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| My | gvardet has engaged to. skillfully arranged, without paste or glue, 
L ye ome more of these nests,” said | but simply by lapping over each other in 
(bbe; who did not prolong his visit, a curved form. 
he saw how eager his friend was to The pieces which compose each cell 
he specimens without interruption. | are of nearly the same shape. When ct 
cely I ( iry to intorm the from the le aft each piece Is Ol course flat. 
insects provide for tn con- but the bee knows how to he nd it to he 
1eir species by depositing their ; purpose ; and she even folds down a por 
In some sate pl ce, with food at 1and tion of each piece, sO as to form a base 
ye the tenance of the young grubs as thecell. ‘Three similar and equal pieces, ot 
\ hatched. In many Cases, | a some what oval form, are more than suffi- 
| ( ( tructs a cient to form a cell three lines in diametex 
| ell ( LHaLy ual uv and about six lines long. Strength is given 
| ting a single egg in the | tothecell by making the pieces that compose 
( then carefully seal- | itlap over each other, and they are retained 
p In due time—in some in their places by the spring which they ae- 
ollowing 3} ne quire in drying A cell, however, of Luree 
» | hed, and begins to con- | pieces is not sufficiently strong to hold the 
re I i i | yvicle r\ Its careful orubd securely, and preven the ¢ cape Oi 
t ) pidly, and fills up its | its lig food; the careful mother, there- 
1 pro] tion its food dis- | fore, folds three more pieces round the 
\\ ! more is left to) cell, and adjusts them in the same man- 
-4 metamor- ner, and sometimes three or even six more ; 
a, OF COON, so that it is not uncommon to find a ee 
\ nee $ elf, re- composed of twelve pieces ol leaf, all « 
Wr] it s and with- | the san ze, or nearly so, skillfully and 
! e winter art ly tolde into the form of a hol- 
ie | low cup, capable of holding li juid honey. 


Nor is this all. ‘The little pot of hone 

















: . : 1) 
\ ( en ve I iws, und veing placed horizontaily, a@ cover must be 
\ 1 St pro ed to prevent the liquid from flo 
f ing out. (s soon, therefore, as the be 
i \ ~» OF Cte ha filled the cell with bee-bre id, within 
| : the , Or out halt line of the top, and has de- 
) | J i¢ cu Oub a Clrcula 
} ] ¢ + 
( | 1 } of leat, and fits 1t accurately into tie 
des- op h of t cell. If one does not 
( : on as seem ficient, she applies another, o 
( 3 i ! { cil even a th lof these cireulai plates, wh 
: ( t] place y the sli 
con I n of the cell. Lhe rim of t 
) eX i ell ( wove these co ,» formin 
I Tt) ow whieh th e ¢ elu 
: ;" ‘ ] +} 
) \ ) t Ol { new ce 9 il 
AT ] 
\ I ecelver ! s betore and in Ss way si 
i i ( ipletes pie of sSIx oO even ceil 
i I 
\ l \ ley) ‘ ra] linde T wot 
i l it I LUTE i! nu CY i 4 
. l \ sfhe covers up thes ( Ils M th 
r i} ned of larger ple of |e 
i S i Live prev siy usec wand tit 
» 4 ( nest 
\ 
" ve 
1 i 1 c i 
\ i } ortior had been eut out of 1 
I i : I 
¢ ‘ t ( espondir to the sec- 








{Y; 
t 
| 
ik 
} 





ch during several 
t of the day in 


at work 


for, about noon, on 


he observed 


{ , 
( \ 
i 
iv I 
( 
, tO ¢ l 
| \ { \ 
if \ 
hy \ th t 
i i { 4) f 
1 which o 
s 10 ¢ 
" ory s 
' ‘ 1 r 
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tanee from 
little cireul 


ijust the v 


her 
ir lids to her honey-pots, and 
1 


nest. the exact size of the 


also to 


iryving dimensions of t! 
oval pieces for the cells, and for thei 
Common enyve lope 

But, before the little imseet begins to 
form her nest, she must exenvate a tunne! 
n ti earth for its ecept on This is 


“great labor, in which she is entire 


ly unassisted, (the male taking no part in 
the concerns of the household :) she has to 
dig and to remove much loose earth before 


i nicely-rounded eylinder is complet 





prope Lo mold the le ives to the necessa \ 
de ee of 1 This be + done, M 
Ri nur supposed her proceedings to go 
on in the followi order: she first fine 
the t 1 with leave \ h. in faet 
I 1 ti outer ease or en elope ot the pile 
of cells Ire idy no ‘ | iy t¢ I the tun 
nel with the piece folded between he lecs 
I g 
she preads it out, pre ne it earefully 
1g t the sides: she repea this process 
many times, ilwayst I la e oval et 
unt ve compact lining formed Sly 
the pr ‘ceeds to construc he fi cel] 
the wottom of th ibe nd h ry con 
pl te { i ro ‘ out t » coll ct if re t r | 
flowers vering herself at t! wme tim 
7 : : 
W ith po! she elaborates the one in he 
omach » honey. and ae 
1 4] . . 
1c Oe mixes the other with if, thus form 
ng | i end She next deposits an 
2 i 
¢ d then onee more y¥ s the tree ) 
eut out a disk leaf, with which tops 
up e cell I"! eell be r Cf iple ed, 
lil mm ne then ps 1 SO Ol 
l t vine is fi red 
\ ( nh £ 1 m1 »f fli ur 
y every day with tl ements of 
| , M. Re i - | | i t su 
] ' , e 
( ( l ( r ‘ { y ont 





he vould ot be it if s ft ( to 
V i he pre Hynes } kK: we 
t, by examining the nest when about half 
f ~ enew reum l $ cht be 
, } p , 
tevVved ain Cont ithe view take ft 
it course ol nse | ings u 
nga fie rf 
M. R nur \ ‘ ‘ . ('} nton 
Will mr, WIth pahencee of A nat 
, a bee exea rat tunnel for her nes 
sien, happe ! ; use his eves to the 
surface of te © ome him, ne saw 
t | 
something gres appear in a icK De 
t ! ()) ea 
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tiously approaching the spot, he saw fly out to consist of a tube nearly five inches in 





therefrom a bee of a larger size than the length. ‘The leaves did not burst open as 
ose-leaf cutters. She flew to a young on the former occasion, for th y had taken 
chestnut-tree, ten or twelve feet off, and in drying a permanent bend. On intro- 
vut out a large oval piece, with which she ducing a straw at the open end, it pene- 
returned. She was soon out again for an- | trated only to the third of its length, the 
other piece, and in less than half an hour | remaining two-thirds being evid ntly oc- 
had made more than twelve excursions, | cupied with cells. The stone was again 
returning laden each time. carefully readjusted ; but the bee, on re- 

{s none of the pieces which the bees | turning, was evidently aware that all was not 
had cut were cireular, M. Reaumur judg- | quite right, for she flew out in evident alarm; 


ed that the nest was only just begun, and | gradually, however, she took 


‘ourage, and 
that no cell was yet finished. Ile there- | returned to her nest, which in due time was 
fore determined to examine the work, to | filled with the usual number of cells. 

see if an outer case or envelope was real- Such the history of the leaf-cutter 
ly made first,as he supposed. The stones | bee, fo. e knowledge of which we are 
below one of which the nest was situated) | indebted, first, to the simplicity of the 
were covered with a grassy turf some inch- | gardener of Andelis; next, to the « nlight- 


es thick, which be Ing remove d, he rt ntly en d and be ne vole nt A he Nolle Ls and last- 





diseng (r¢ d one of the stone S, choosing lor ly, to the FenLUS ¢ nd skill of M. Re aumur 5 
the purpose the moment when the bee had and it is h ohly creditable to this natural- 
il tted the nest, after having remarked ist to be able to state, that he made this 
t t he journeys occuple d more and more history so coinple te, that little or nothing 
mé \s soon as the stone was removed, | has been added to it. Mr. Ne wport has 
he pieces of leat were seen rolled up Into | reeorde da curious fact of one of these 
sort of tube, which immediately sprung | bees, which, being about to construct her 
open when relieved trom pressure, because, | nest in a brick wall, and finding the hole 
10t having had time to dry, they still re- | uneven, first carefully lined it with cotton, 
tained their natural elasticity. It was, | thus proving that the insect can vary it 
however, perfectly evident, that nothing proceedings according to circumstances. 
but the outer ¢ or envelope of the nest | It may also be stated that the grub is quite 
vas as yet prepared. M. Réaumur put | white; that its cocoon consists of a thick 
verything in order as well as he could, | solid silk, attached to the sides of the cell. 
moved me of the loose earth which The exterior of the cocoon is of a coffee- 
1 fall nong the leaf-cuttings, and | brown color, but the interior is a fine whit- 
ly replaced the stone. He had not | ish silk, smooth and lustrous, like satin; 
time to replace the turf when the bee ar- o that, should the leaves become damp, 
1] 1 


lve | he h id no sooner entere d he rnest | and deeay, the cocoons afford a warm and 
. . 


in she darted out, doubtless in alarm | dry abode, in which the insect, in one of 


ind amazement at the disorder and con- | its states of worm, nymph, or perfect fly, 


fusion in which she found her household. | passes the whole of the winter. 


Soon, however, she took courage, and re- 


turned; and began to repair the damage, For the National Ma 


emoving the loose earth by pushing it 


C2 
man 
— 


out with her hind legs. M. Réaumur 








vatched her till eight o’clock in the even- Be OF TS PwORD ARP Tes 
ng, when he was obliged to return to Paris. Anove thy golden vase I bent late, 
At the end of two days he returned to And read of bright Sophr nia’s lover young, 
3 Of fair Erminia’s flight, Clorinda’s fate ; 
Charenton, ¢ xpressly to see how the little And over Godfrey’s deeds entranced I hung, 
rchitect was getting on with her nest. And Tanered’s told in soft Italia’s tongue. 


Ife arrived at about five o'clock in the | Thou who didst tune t [ 
Thou the renown’d and gifted among men— 


* Tasso,” superior with the sword and pen! 


e harp for Salem’s shrine, 





evening, and saw her enter the chink 


without carrying any leaf; he therefore | ¢ poet heir! vain was the gift divine 


thought it probable she was bringing in a ‘To still the unrest of thy human heart; 
R ipply of bee-bread. After she had cone | Lonely and | did Glory s starbeams shine 
, , For him who saw a lovelier light depart! 
out and returned two or three times with- : : ‘gr ade hall te 
’ ‘ 5 O! Master of the Lyre did not thy touch 
out conveying any ieaf, M. Reéaumur re- Tell how the heart may break, that love has 
moved the stone. and found the nest now troubled much. E. J. Eames. 
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Ml turn spread the most extrava 
vant stories of the wealth of the interior 
DISCOVER AND EXPLORATIONS OF Grijalva, who commanded a fleet, ex 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. | plored the coast of Yueatan and the wes 
tern part of the Gulf, to Panuco, nov 
BY AN OLD PIONEF ves . 
lampico In I neisco G \ 
r JHE * Great River” that drain this Governor of Jam ex] lored the nort!} 
central valley is one of the phy eal ern eoast from the Tort s to Tan ( 
yvonders of the world. Its d ve nd <A voyage, for slaves to work the 
exp! on by Europeans were 10 under squez de Ayllon, in t | 
tl omantic adventures of a heroie age from Sst Domingo pass | trom th 
It ww known to those vho have in- B m Island to ne ct ot Sout 
vest ted the ubject, that De Soto \ { ] lentered the Co ee Rive 
M puette the I i Krenchme 1 who lan e numbe of the native on bt d the 
eached the waters of the Mississippi ships, by gifts and hospitable treatmen 
Bancroft, ‘Theodore Irving, Monette, | they immediately weighed anchor wl 
WColoch nd several other writers, | t decks were covered with 1 1 
have | De Soto’s expedition in an |] us Indians: the sail ( unfurled 
Inelish dress Professor John G. Shea, nd heir ¢ lirected toward St 
1 hi recent work, Discovery ¢ Ie Domingo diy erin W nprofi te 
ral of the Mississ Ve * Venore eis! T will epay, salt 
the ori wu Narratives of M / 1/- | the Lord O of the ships founds 
louez, Me Hennepin, a jnastase |} ed at se and all on board pe ed 
) 77, has lifted the curtain, and exhi ed while a mor Cd t | off a] 
the common tor e, the Fren hM n- j oportior of t} ( ( nd ere Oot ul 
rv ¢ xpl tions of the north-we nd other 
\ the eat ver and its t t es A map w d EO 
Wi to the reade of tl it t | nted » «le le twee 
\ Vag » outlir of the | « ot vert ( 
lents of these explorations, | M River w 1; andthe nar 
a i 1 these nd other ith I t ( tly b e, *Rio del K | 
) € ind f mm the o nal de i ts santo (] r of th H ly G 7 ( 
livery school-boy knows that Christo to it 
pher Columbus entered the Gulf of Mexico, | Pamphilius de Narvaez undertook th 
fit w I r its southern bord Who | « est aw colonization of the northern 
firs | the northern shore is not | coast of the Gulf of Mexico in 1528. H 
positively | vn. Juan Ponce de Leon, | landed a force of five x hu d mer 
( I id of { ol abt > Ss ed long sy mj} B VY, Cl ealled th B: oO} 
he t on Easter Sunday, which the Hs] tu Santo,) meade long and fruitl 
S| ds called Pascua Florid He | marches, from ti to tril during 
\ in the coast ne San Aug ne in nonths the gold he ir ( fter alway 
1512 nd in honor of the day, and because | retreati s his army ady\ | Dise 5 
he tree were covered with blossoms, he nd famine swe pi off a | e part « f his 
g e name of F7 urmy, and after long and fruitless marches 
d sf \ ed ¢ intry Wi! thror oh swan | S and acros rivers, he 
by the Spa da. inet eached the coast, and attempted a voyage 
North America. to Tampico, in frail boats construeted by 
Pon Leo wi n sea ch of id his men. storm nt teé their pass 
! I fountain of life,” which previous age, many of the boats were lost, and the 
V S pe rted to ¢€ xist in the forests ot bone ;of his men w left to ble ach Oo! 
No Nn Ame ica This founta 1was s id the shore \ SI ( nant onl re icher 
to have the power of rejuvenating those Tampico to tell of the disasters 
vho drank or bathed in its salubrious \ smal! v of men, under com- 
waters mand of Cabe de Vaca, were thrown o1 
Don Diego Miruelo, a roving sea-e | n island 1 the coast of Florida, and 
tain, visited the coast in 1516, and obtained were take nd held prisoners by Indiar 
yold in barter for goods with the nati De Vac nd fow nions, includin 






































DISCOVERY 


2 negro servant, made their escape. ‘They 
directed their course inland, and passed 


themselves off among the Aborigines as 


Indian jugglers, and became the “ medicine- 


men” among the tribes through which they 
journeyed, 
Protected by the superstitious awe they 


] 


inspired among the natives, they trave rsed 


the northern parts of Florida, crossed the 
Mississippi, and the desert and mountain- 
the 


the Rocky Mountains—passing 


ions on confines of Texas and 


ous fre 
from tribe 
oftentimes 


Indians, and 


at 


to Ut! ¢ as as 


slaves—until the end of 


they succeeded in reaching the Spanish 


(This was 


Seve ral years 


settlement of Compostella. 
Pacific 
ce De Vaca proe 
ultimately 


within iles of the 


Ocean.) 


thirty-six m 


c ' 
* From then eded 


to Mexico, and arrived at 


afte 


Nar- 


Lisbon in 1537, nearly ten years 


} 
mova 


his e reation with Pamp! 





vaez.’* 


De \ ica describes the oreat plains, 


vith ntless numbers of buffalo,— | 
the « houses of the semi-civilized 
1atives of New-Mexico, and the singularly | 
constructed towns, with solid walls of 
earth for entire squares, along the valleys 
of the G la nd Col lo, and declares 
they passed through the “ richest country 
in the world.” ‘These were the first 
Europeans who saw and passed the 
Mississippi, and crossed the North Ameri- 


inent to the waters of the Pacific. 


The adobe houses, 


nt 
on 


walled towns, pé culiar 


dress he inhabitants, and the general 
topography ef the country, with the profu- 
sion of gold and silver described, all prove 
the truthfulness of this narrative, hitherto | 
egarded as an extravagant fiction. 


These marvelous accounts and the 
ecrecy affected by De Vaea, 


awakened an enthusiastic impulse in the 


mysterious 


minds of his countrymen in that adventu- 


rous age, and inspired De Soto and his 
companions with their wild dreams of 


wealth, st, and glory, 
of North America. 


In the spring of 1539, without knowledge 


conqué in the interior 


*h other, two expeditions atte mpted 
Oo i ich the 
De one under De Soto, and the other 
under Friar Marco. Asthe last isthe least 


+ th 


nated on the wate the 


interior country explored by 


rs of 





’ 
known, and ori 
Pacifie Oce 


Marco, 


an, we will notice it first. Friar 


a native of Nice, in Italy, was in- 
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spired with the benevolent impulse, then 
to a 
the 
had a 


class of Catholie priests, to 
North America 
companion, one of De 
With him 


n town of ( 


common 
convert of 
He 
| , ‘ aT 
\ acas followe rs, as h S$ 7ul 
Me 


liacam, and crossed the 


Savages 
negro 
de . 


he departed from the xiea Yi- 


; 
desert country of 
Sonora to tl Irom a mountai 


height he mn the towers of 


of Cibola: 


its houses in continuous walls, 





rising story above story, and its massive 
gates shut against all intruders. Th 
Mexicans not only refused him entrance 


but off a party of friendly Indians who 
accomp nl d him, and killed his neoro 
servant. 

Friar Marco escaped; and on his return 
raised the ; Splrations of the Spanish 
authorities so high by his statements, ap- 
parently true, that a new expedition was 


mud-walled cities, 
| ripe yee 


ot old and silver, 


, : 
tl, to conquer the 


projecte 
gather the rich 


convert the idolatrous natives into 


and 
devout Catholics. 

The wild. 
of 


‘ a = a 
romantic, and adventurous 


enterpris excited 


and 


: ae 
justly says :—‘* They err 


DY Val 
Humboldt 


who believe the 


men, are LOUS 





often motives. 


complex 


ish adve 


cited by 


nturous enterprises were in- 
rel 
Perils always exalt the poetry 


and besides, this remarkable age 


mere love of gold and 


rious 
fanaticism. 
of life : 


] 


“y 
untold 


ld 
worlds to men, 


the 


ee ae Fe 
Ing as 1 aid 


new 


gave every enterprise, and natural} 


awakened by distant travels, 
) 


l surp Is 


impressions 
the charm of novelty an 
from 
Pacific, under command 
iri ir Muareo as chap- 
and guide. The party took the town 
furnished them little 

Colora 


A sé cond expedition was fitted out 
the ct 


of ( ‘oronado, 


of the 
with 
lain 
of C 


ibola, whieh 


value. ‘They ascended the lo and 


the Gila, and came to a river which they 
mistook for the Mississippi, calling it Rio 
Grande: they found here, however, an 
Indian from Florida,. who described the 
Mississip] much larger rive ‘on 
the banks of which they could travel 


ninety days t oh an inhabited cor 


The party, led by treacherous guides, 
wandered up and down the great plains 


of the Platte and 
in 1542, they heard 


along the ) 
the Arkansas, 


from the India 


where, 
of the approach of some 
These 


under his successor 


ns 
of their own countrymen. were the 


follows rs ( df De Soto. 


Moscoso. 


Despairing of finding the “Great River,” 
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Marco and his found 


back Lo Me X1Cc 0. 


Friar 


heir way 


companions 


For this sketch 


the inquisitive reader is referred to the 


\ 


ippendix to the “ Narrative of Castafiedo 


le Najera,” by Ternaux. 


the expedition of De Vaea, 
with maps, may be se Knglish 
of the Alvar 
Nunez Cabeza de Vaca,” printed at Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1851, for private distribution, 
by Gre orge W. Riggs, Jun. 

expedition of Coronado 
and Friar Marco, from th 
Pacific for the conquest of 


De 


The facts of 
nin an 


version ‘Shipwrecks of 


Coeval with the 
waters of the 
I‘lorida, was 
the expedition of Soto from the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

or rdinand ae s 
Xeres, in the province of Badajos, in Old 
He had 


conquest of Peru, in which 


to was a native of 


been the 


Spain 


| companion of 


Pizarro in the 
amassed a 


he had displayed valor, and 


princely fortune. ompted him 


Ambition pl 
t. and 


to rival Cortez in 
in wealth. 


one of the 


vecial favor of 


conquest, Pizarro 
Having married a d ichter of 
ind gained the 
es 
captain 
ined from the 
Florida, 


nobility of Spain, 





y he 
i Line | 
1@ Was appointed grove 





rnor and 


reneral of Cuba, and obta 


emp 
(North America, 


ror permission to conquer 


) at his own cost. 
t 


His project excited the wildest hopes, 
ind men of noble birth sold their estates 
o join the expedition. Leaving his wife 


Soto s¢ le ct d 


of 


in the command of Cuba, De 


ix hundred young men, the flower 


Spain, and with a fleet of three hundred 
horses, and herd of swine, landed at 
Tampa Bay, called then the Ba of 


y 
of the Holy 


Cortez, he sent back 


E's] 
(rhost 


shiy 


i 


Santo, or the Bay 


Like 


s, that 


yritu 


there might be no means of 


retreat, and commenced his march through 
in inhospitable wilderness. ‘This was 
about the wildest crusade ever undertaken 


in the days of romance and chivalry, and 
full proof tl 


afflicted the Spaniards at 


t an ¢ 


mono- 
that 
st tor gold and 


pidemie 
mania 


period. An inordinate thir 
i ferocious religious fanaticism were their 
ruling passions. They had not only 
foot 


and ,manacles 


vavalry and soldi r war, but 


chains ir captives, 
and blood-hounds a imainst the 
inoffending native priests and 


other ecclesiastics, wit 





vestments, 
ornaments, and utensils employed in the 
means of con- 


Catholic 


sacrifice of the 


mass, as 


verting the Aborigines to the 
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faith, during the scenes of robbery and 
carnage, accompanied the expedition. 
Their march the first season, from June 
to October, 1539, was from Tampa Bay to 
the country of th 
Flint 


barre ns 


Apalachi ins, east of 
River. The y had traversed pine 
hummocks, waded morasses 
and crossed rivers, to no purpose. The 
hostile their 
country invaded ; and those they employed 
They l 


passed 
from the Bay of 


and 


Indians were on finding 
for guides led them astray. 
the first winter not far 
Pensacola. 

In the spring of 1540, led by an Indian 
who promised to show them a land 


mid 
nde, 


of ld, they pursued a_ north-eastern 
course, passed the Altamaha and the 
Ogeechee, and for several months wan- 
dered among the hills and along the vales 


and swamps of Georgia, South Carolina, 
Alabama. In the latter part of July 
they were on the Coosa River; one of 
s that retains its aboriginal 
through Spanish into 
the 


ian town Manvile, made of comfortable 


name aiter passing 
English. 
Ind 

cabins, 


] ] 


1Isadoes 


In October they were at 


wall of 
P the 
Alabama River, above its junction with the 

This i the 
Portuguese orthography of the aboriginal 


5 I 
of Modile, now situated at the head of 
the bay. 


and surrounded with a 





and earth. It was on 


Tombecbee. s undoubtedly 


Becoming desperate in their misfor- 


tunes, the Spaniards made a 


town. A 


ferocious at- 


tack on the battle was fought 


while both parties were nerved with the 
spirit of desperation, and, if we may give 
credit to the Portugese narrative, two 
thousand five hundred Indians were slain. 


suffocated, and burnt! The Spaniards 


lost eighteen men killed, one hundred and 
fifty were wounded with arrows, twelve 
horses were slain, and seventy more in- 


jured, and all their baggage was burnt. 

At the same time ships sent from Cuba 
to their relief were in the 
De 
knowledge his 
had 
no gold that might tempt 
fire at Mobile 
valuable 
Whil 


had perished by 


say of Pensa- 
cola; but Soto was too proud to ac- 


He 


iscoveries, found 


returning. 


failure by 
made no valuable d 
new adventurers, 
and the had eonsumed his 
goods and the curiosities he had 


collected. thousands of Savages 
the 
Spaniards, none had been converted to the 


Catholic faith 


the barbarities of 


If he had not been fired with the most 
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nsatiate cupidity, governed by the most 
indomitable pride, and influenced by the 
most reckless ambition; in short, if De 
Soto had not been a maniac, both men- 
tally and morally, he would have availed 
himself of this opportunity to return to 
Cuba. He still believed, without the 


the laurels of victory, and the triumphs of 
the cross, awaited him in the interior. 
Belon and Manvile were populous and 
hostile nations, and the country was too 
poor to promise gold. De Soto turned his 
course northward, his followers reduced 
by battles and disease one-third. In a 
month he reached Chiapa, a town of the 
Chickasaws in the northern part of Mis- 
sissippi, probably on the Yazoo. The 
winter was severe, the snow fell in unu- 
sual quantities for that climate, the Indian 
corn had not been gathered, and the Span- 
iards found it difficult to obtain provisions. 
When spring opened, De Soto, as was 
the custom of the Spaniards, demanded 
two hundred men to carry the burdens of 
the invading army. ‘The Indians hesitated, 
parleyed, and in the middle of the night set 
fire to their own village, where the Span- 
iards lay encamped. Had the Chickasaws 
acted with calmness and fortitude, and 
promptly tollowed up the war, they would 
I 
the invaders of their country. But they 
became frantic with their temporary suc- 
cess. Many of the horses had broken 
loose, and ran terrified through the for- 
t; others were burnt in their stables; 
eleven of the Castilians were slain; and 
their clothing, saved from the flames of 
Manvile, was consumed. They were left 
naked and defenseless. Had the Chicka- 
saws made a resolute onset at this oppor- 
tunity they would have destroyed their 
enemies ; but while they were rejoicing at 
their partial success, in one week De 
Soto and his men had refurnished them- 
selves with arms of their own manufac- 
ture, and clothing from Indian mats and 


ave obtained an easy victory, and cut off | 


to the usual place of crossing, which must 


have been the lower Chickasaw Bluffs, 
near the thirty-fifth degree of latitude, the 
present site of the city of Memphis. 
They were obliged to construct  ferry- 
boats for themselves and horses, which 
detained them one month. On the west 


shadow of evidence, that stores of wealth, side of the Great River they pursued their 


course northward, until they reached the 


! . 
town of Pa-ca-hah, where the party re- 





| 


the skins of animals, and were on their | 


march t6 the north-west. 

For seven days they struggled through 
forests and morasses, when they reached 
some Indian towns on the Mississippi 
River. It was then described as half a 
eague broad, with a strong, muddy current, 
amid islands and sand-bars, and bearing 
on its bosom trees and masses of floating 


timber. ‘They were guided by the Indians 


mained from June 19th to July 29th, 1541. 
They were now among the “ Casquin” 
(Kaskaskia) Indians, and probably not far 
from Little Prairie, in the south-east corner 
of Missouri. An exploring party, sent 
forward to examine the country, reported 
unfavorably; they were intercepted by 
impenetrable swamps and lakes. 

De Soto turned a north-western course, 
and, passing through the swamps, reached 
the high lands on White River. ‘Turning 
again northward, he marched from point 
to point until he found himself on the 
great plains, among wandering Indians, 
with their mat and skin houses, transported 
from place to plac on the backs of their 
women. IHere were countless numbers 
of “ wild cattle,” (buffaloes.) They were 
now in the western part of Missouri, or 
else the present Indian territory. 

Turning their course again to the south- 
west, they passed through the province of 
Tulas, and came to the town of Utamque, 
(which appears to have been on the wa- 
ters of the Arkansas River,) where they 
passed the winter. This province was 
represented as very fertile, with a scatter- 
ing, but warlike population. ‘They were 
harassed by repeated ambuscades and 
fighting, until they reached the place of 
their winter quarters, a town which is de- 
scribed as being situated on a fine plain, 
watered by a wide flowing river, and bor- 
dered by meadows that furnished excellent 
pasturage for their horses. The town 
was deserted by its inhabitants, except a 
few whom they made prisoners. “ ‘The 
houses were well stored with beans, maize, 
nuts, and plums.” De Soto formed his 
encampment In an Open space in the cen- 
ter of the village, surrounded it with pali- 


| sades, and laid in ample provisions. The 


winter proved severe, with deep snOWS, 
yet, having good quarters and plenty of 
provisions, it was the most comfortable 
one they passed in the country. 

The feelings and views of De Soto now 


began to ernverience a change. Disap- 


pec ne 


i PR 
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next day (May 21, 1542) he died, and, tu 
prevent the Indians from mutilating th 
body, as was their custom with t 

mies, he was sunk in the river he ha 

( xpli red, 

Mr. Baneroft eloquently says :—* His 
sold °s | onounet | his eulogy rV rlev- 


ing for their loss; the priests chante 


SIppl l’o conceal his death, his body w 
wrapped i mantle, and, in the stillne 
Vi 
f | = ] | ] Y 
of midnigi was sliently Sunk 1n 1e mia 
dle of the stream The discoverer of the 
sissippl slept beneat} R ( 
M ppi slept beneath its waters. H 
had crossed a large part of the continent 
n search of gold, and found nothing 
remarkable as his burial-plaec 
Mi scoso. his sueces or, c lle 1 a coun- 
] lolj} r +} } tn] 
ell to deliberate on the course to de taken. 
and requeste | from each officer writt 
opinion. Juan de An.seco was for carrying 
out the plans of De Soto, and successfull 
urged a further exploration westward 








Indians of Naguatex, (supposed t 1 
Nachitoches,) they continued to m 
westward for more than one hundre 
leagues, where the he from the 
dians tidings of Spaniards fa the we 
lt vas the party led by Friar Marco 
Both partie W lered f{ ne month 
Ove tl buff lo pl Is, COmiIng In Col 
Wl nd 3 thie hunting-cam} with 
out eting each othe! The | ty un 
Moseoso must have been amo the Ca 
manches 

Moseoso d itched = thre parties U 
expl the country in different directions 
they penetrated one hundred leagues be 
yond the main army, and found the lan 
te nd without inhabitants. They 
came in sight of a series of mountains and 
forest timber. They heard of the party 
under De Vaca, and of * walled towns,” 
I id ind S lve es but the | ospect be- 
lore them \ 5 pecul urly ( 1earteniIng 
ind M« so resolved to return to the 


they reached the Miss SSippl at the town 
of Aminoya Mr. M’Colloch, whose re- 
searches in examining both the Portugese 
and Spanish narratives of this expedition, 
are entitled to confidence, has located this 


ancient town at Helena, the seat of jus 


i 


ps County, about thirtv mile 
ibove the mouth of Arkansas River 
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HANNAH 


Here during the winter they constructed 
seven brigantines, while the inhabitants, 
who were friendly, supplied them with 
provisions. 

In March, 1543, the river rose above its 
banks, and inundated the country for many 
eagues around; it was two months before 
the water subsided into its natural chan- 
nel. In the meantime the neighboring 
tribes became hostile. On the second of 
July the shattered remains of De Soto’s 
army embarked on their brigantines to 
find their way to the ocean. Of the splen- 
did expedition that lett Tampa Bay four 
years previous, three hundred and twenty- 
two broken down and dispirited men, with 
eight horses, were now floating down the 
strong and turbid current of the Missis- 
sippl They soon found themselves 
among hostile Indians, who attacked them 
from the shore, and followed them with 
canoes. Their horses perished, and many 
of the men were lost in successive con- 
tests. Chey were eighteen days in reach- 
ing the ulf, and, after many dangers and 
hardships, with storms and shipwreck, the 
remnant of the expedition reached Panuco, 


the present Tampico 


The ancient authorities for the ill-fated 
expedition are two works, differing some- 
what detail, and in the names of per- 
sons, places, distances, and other cireum- 


stances: but they corroborate each other 
in the principal facts. The first was writ- 

n by a Portuguese of Elvas, who was 
one of the survivors of the expedition. 
He claims to have been an eye-witness of 
the events he records, though it is proba- 
ble he wrote from memory. Yet his nar- 
rative is less exaggerated and more de- 
serving of confidence. It was first pub- 
lished in the Portuguese language in 1557. 
An English translation was issued by 
Hackluyt in 1609. There is an imperfect 
abridgment in Purechas’s Pilgrims, vol. iv, 
1528-1556. 

The next authority, and the principal one 


employed in Irving’s “ Conquest of Flori- 


da,”’ is an elaborate work in Spanish, by 
Garecilaso de la Vega. He was a Peru- 
vian by birth; “his father a Spanish 


adventure r of noble deset nt, and his 


mother a sister of Huayna Capac, the last 
of the renowned Ineas.”” He went to 
Spain, resided in Cordova, became a man 
of letters, and was held in high estimation 


as a historian. His sources of informa- 


tion in this history were, first, an old 
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Spanish cavalier, with whom he had long 
and particular interviews, and whom he 
questioned and requestioned minutely as 
to persons, places, and transactions. This 
was more than twenty years after the 
events. Besides the oral information 
from the old cavalier, the Inca, as Gar- 
cilaso was called, came into possession of 
two written documents or journals made 
by two other soldiers engaged in the ex- 
pedition. This work was incorporated, 
almost entire, by Herrara, the Spanish 
historian, in his * Discovery of America.” 
Biedman’s *“ Narrative” is now referred 
to by authors as more accessible than that 
of de la Vega. 


HANNAH LAWRENCE: 


A COUNTRY STORY. 








Come linger in r gard ‘ 
A litt while with me, 
As closes the gum-cistus flower, 
And homeward flies the bee 
I have a true sad tale to tell, 
And you shall pause, and listen well."" 


Nea now, gentle reader, we will tel! 
jl you a country story,—one that ae- 
tually took place far away, among green 
fields, and quiet woodlands, where it is re- 
lated by the aged to this day, with a simple 
and solemn truthfulness at which you ean- 
not choose but weep, although you will 
presently smile, and bless God, as they 
never fail to do when they tell it. 

Once upon a time, (we love to com- 
mence thus, in memory of our happs 
childhood, whose pleasantest tales always 
began after this fashion,)—once upon a 
time there lived a young girl named 
Hannah Lawrence. She was an only 
child, and as good and sweet-tempered as 
she was pretty. A little willful, to be sure, 
—it is said most women are; but then, as 
her old father used to observe, she had 
such a winning way with her, that one 
could not help loving her, do what she 
would. There was another besides Mr 
Lawrence who was much of the same 
opinion; and Hannah felt it, and was hap- 
pier than she eared to let the world know 
of; while the knowledge, so far from 
tempting her to exercise the power she 
was conscious of possessing, made het 
humble and meek-spirited. To be sure, 
d contrive in general to get her 


she d 


own way: but it was so quietly that her 
lover yielded almost imperceptibly to her 
gentle guidance. The woman who loves, 


and is beloved, should feel her own re- 


aed 


ee ee 


ee 








THE 


the 


harmless- 


ble nd 


7 1} ~ 1 
s1pllitv. and be ecaretul to 





nt with the 


his mother 





eved smoking did not agree 
1 hin 1 that he should give it up— 
te weary of the de bating club, 
h only led to drinking and quarreling, 
I tI Cve Ss would be much 
‘ t home he agreed, with 
ul ble d Hannah Lawrene: 
n] | f The aged woman was fond- 
ly attached to her intended daughter-in- 
| ificient wood se nse to be 
( tl ilo f the influence 
! ed ove Robe t 
oN o not like smoking * said 
\ { \ \ casting at the same. time 
glance toward Hannah, who 
ul entered “Do you hear 
I noan : 
Yes, mother,” replied she very de- 
1 | cannot say that ] am al- 
\ f" ce ily does make 
ie b ll very unpleasantly some- 
But breath does not smell now, 
HH ! 1 Robert, k ng he 
\ | looked up into his frank, 
I f he longed to wh Spe 
I ( ( do what he would, STi¢ 
l fi hat his « jul l was in the 
le It was as well, perhaps, 
t 1 not: it | not do to humor 
oo much. It is different 
husband Hannah sat between 
i hand in ea he was very 
\\ ld it me lway thus 
Robert Conw The = girl 
) timidly at his mother 
lr him, Hannah,” said she. “J 
! ent to | ive two children in- 
( But still she never spoke 
: } 
M Conway had been young herself 
| e up to leave them together 
iH 1 would not suffer her 
Do o, mother,” said she, timidly 
What t you fear ?” asked her lover, 
itly toward him 
Q) nly that this should be all a 
{id she rested her head upon 
om, wept 
R t Conway smiled as he soothed 
‘ d vay her tears As Hannah 
iid even then, it was too creat happiness 
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That night she told her father and 
mother everything, with many blush 





and a few te: felt home-sick at 


+} 
tile 


thought ving it forever, although 
it was to live close by ; however, the day 
was at leno for her 
And the old e4 ple ble ssed 
joyful hearts, together with 


vouthful choice. 
eat. s, he 


he: 


Han- 


is wortl y even ot 


our 
nah !” said Mrs. Lawrence. 

= Worthy ' QO, mother, he is too good 
for me!” 

i Impossible YF repli 1 the old man, 


} 


even if he were the king himself.” 

“ Robert will not spoil me as you do,” 
suid the girl, stroking down the father’s 
long white hair with playful fondness 

‘“T am not so sure of that, or how he 
vill be able to help Reg 

Hannah laughed; but there were tears 
In her eyes as she bent down to kiss his 
withered brow The conversation now 


turned upon the many things that were to 


ve done and arranged before the wedding 
could take place Hannah wished to have 
ston sent 


Maude Hetherir 
} 


iy invention, and 


het young cous 


for 





who, with 


nimble fingers, proved a great acquisition 
on the oceasion Jesides which, it wa 
ery ple isant for the rirls to talk together 
in their leisure moments, or when they 


bed at night; and often until the 
Maude 


be fore 


morning dawned; for likewise 


expect | married another 


lvemonth, 


twelve and they had a thousand 
ul s to say to one another. Maude 
was older t n he cousin, and sometimes 


took upon herself to play the monitress. 


“Do you not humor Robert Conway 
ilmost too much said she one day 
“QO! not half enough! If you did but 


know how kind, and 


rood, and thor chtful 
he is 


but take care, or by- 


} 


will be playing the husband 


husbands tyrants?” asked 


oWe ll. | do not know wout th it; but it 





will not do to let them have their own way 
too much beforehand.” 

“ But I eannot | p letting Robert have 
his own way, because, somehow, his way 


We certainly 
yout everything.” 


Maude 


really consent- 


is always mine do think 


. y alal } 
strangely alike 


“ Not str ngely, said 


smile * And so vou | 


with a 


ivé 























HANNAH LAWRENCE. 4?1 


ed to old Mrs. Conway's living in the 
same house - 

‘It was my own suggestion. Robert 
is greatly attached to his mother; and so 
am I too, for the matter of that. The 
lear old lady seemed quite beside hers¢ 
with joy when she heard that she was not 
to quit the home of her childhood, where 


vid seen so many pleasant days, and 
will again, please God; and blessed and 
thanked me, with the tears in her eyes ; 
while Robert stood by, looking as happy 
as a prince. Dear Robe rt! he is so eas ly 
pleased, so easily made happy 

“Well, L only hope you may never 


have cause to be sorry for what you have 


done ; for my own part, 1 would not live 


r-in-law for all the world!” 
always 





with a mother 
But mothers-in-law «are not 
like,’ Maude dear. 
“True; and to be sure, Mrs. Conway, 
is very kind and cood natured ; only a lit- 


tle too grave to be a fit companion for a 


young girl like you.” 
* But | mean to beeome grave too, when 
I am married,” answered Hannah, with a 
About a week before the period fixed 


upon for the wedding to take place, Han- 
nah complained of a sudden faintness, and 
looked so pale that her mother and cousin 


were quite frightened. 


‘Nay, it is nothing,” said she; * but do 
not tell Robert, lest he should be uneasy 
MI ported her to her chamber, 

| 1 her to lie down on the bed 


few yurs, after which she vot better 


irain; so that, by the time her lover came 
in the evening, all traces of her recent in- 
disposit 1 had entirely vanished. But 


as gwone, and ob- 





at she feared she 
had not deserved such happiness. 
‘I thought so this morning,” said Han- 
nah, “ when I was taken ill. O! Maude, 
* 1 were to die, what would become ot 
Robert 2 Wi love € ich other so much 
“ Hush !” replied Maude, “I will not 


have vou talk thus. Crod grant that there 


1 Store 


nay be many years of happiness 1 
for my dearest cousin !” 

‘Forgive me,” whispered Hannah, “ ] 
m very silly.” 

To be sure you are,” said Maude, 
issing her atfectionate ly 

Every stiteh in Hannah’s simple ward- 

+4 Ee 


robe, even to her pretty white bridal dress, 


was of her own setting. Many said what 
an industrious little wife she would make 
and there were not a few who envied Robert 
his good fortune, and could have wished 
themselves exactly in his place,—although 
the girl herself would not have changed 
to have been made a queen. All the 
cakes, too, were of her making, assisted 
by Maude, and her old mother, who 
could not, however, do very much; and it 
is cheerful enough to hear them talking 
and singing over their pleasant tasks. As 
Maude said, “* What was the use of being 
dull ? for her part she could never see any- 
thing in a wedding to make one weep, un- 
less, indeed, the bridegroom should be old 
or disagreeable, or going to take her away 
from all her kindred and friends ; and even 
then she would not marry, unless she could 


love him well enough to go cheerfully.” 


“As for you, my dear cousin, added 


, “about to be united to such a man as 


she 
Robert Conway; with a sweet little cot- 
tage close by, so that you may see your 
father and mother every day, if you like— 
why I could almost envy you, if it wer 
not for certain anticipations of a similar 
happiness in store for myself. Ah!. yor 
shall come to my wedding by-and by, and 
see how merry we will be!” 

* And help to make these nice cakes, eh. 
Maude,” said Mrs. Lawrence, laughingty 
* But you are looking pale, my child,” 
added she, turning to her daughter, “and 
we must not have you tire yourself 
There is another whole day yet.” 

Hannah smiled, or rather tried to smile 
and, tottering as she walked, went and sat 
down by the door as though she felt faint 

“Are you not well, cousin?” asked 
M iude. 

The girl’s lips moved fast, as thes 
grew every moment more white and 
colorless, but no sound came. 

“Tt is only a fainting fit,” said Maude, 


endeavoring to appear calm. “ You had 
better bathe her temples with a little co! 
water, while I run for Mrs. Conw iy } 
will not be gone a moment; and she imay 
advise us what to do.” 
She soon returned, followed at a distanet 
by the feebler steps of her aged companion 
Rendered utterly he Ipless by orief and te 


ror, Mrs. Lawrence could only wail and 
wring her hands like a distracted thing 
calling in passionate accents upon the nam 


of her child; while Mrs. Conway, who 


presence of mind never forsook her, di- 


——— 
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ELEMENTS OF POWER IN THE PULPIT. 


ELEMENTS OF POWER IN THE PULPIT. 
\ HAT are the elements of power in 

the pulpit? The primary element 
most obviously lies in the depths of the 
preacher’s own spirit. Happily, the time 
is rapidly passing away in which the cler- 
ical functionary could wrap himself in the 
mystery of official sanctity. That“ sham” 
is pretty well exposed. It is generally 
felt that a man who preaches the gospel 
should be exemplary ; that whatever else 
he is, he must be a good man. Though 
superstition still lingers around, and some- 
times within the precincts of the churches, 
and though everybody sees how men are 
in a great degree affected by mere power 
of mind, and by fascination of manner in 
a preacher, we are bold to say, there is no 


real power in what is preached, unless it | 


proceeds, or is believed to proceed, from 
one whose character is the expression of 
Most have 


feebleness 


he preaches. 
contrasted the 
preachers of great intellect have preached 
the gospel with the almost unaccountable 
the 


popular mind secured by others, greatly 


what persons 


with which 


—not guile unaccountable—hold on 
their inferiors in every respect but fhis. 
The power of such men in their preaching 
deserves more study than it has yet re- 
ceived, though our space forbids our en- 
larging on it as we wish. But here, in 
three distinct, yet harmonious, 
First, there is 
the 


fact, are 
elements of pulpit power. 


the strong influence on 


mind of all the considerations which deep- | 


the 
giving a 


en, while preaching, his sense of 
weightiness of what he says: 
vividness to his apprehensions which no 
rhetoric 


logic could create, no express. 


Secondly, there is the preparation which 
the knowledge of the preacher's consistent 
piety imparts to hear 
disarming many of their prejudices, and 
even prepossessing them in favor of his 


And thirdly, as we understand 


those who him: 


obiect. 
the matter, there is a congruity between 
the mind of a good man and the mind of 
THE Spirit in the preacher 


same heavenly power which comes into 


the hearer’s 


which is preached, and which he believes, 


heart, making the gospel | 


425 
the preacher and the truth; that is power 
—sympathy between the preacher and the 


hearer ; that is power—sympathy between 


pre a he r’s | 


the spirit of the preacher and the Spirit of 
God; that is power. 

There is great power in a preacher’s 
fully believing, at the time, everything he 
says. Very worthy of remark is the 
power of a believing mind, irrespectively 
even of the soundness of the belief; but 
especially when what is so believed is the 
truth of God. We may be permitted to 
remind some preachers that there are lines 
of study which, by making men familiar 
with the difficulties into which every truth 
may be pushed, have taken away the 
sharp, robust belief which is of the highest 
worth in preaching. We do not regret 
the habit of investigating every principle, 
of privately exploring the depths of every- 
thing relating to the gospel, of grasping 
the remotest difficulties which the keenest 
spirit can detect in either the proofs or 
the Neither do 
we affirm that preachers are to speak to 
men as though no such difficulties existed, 
or as though they knew them not. But 
there is at the bottom of all these diffieul- 


doctrines of our faith. 


ties a subjective infirmity not apt to be 
suspected. We sometimes are pained to 
witness a hesitancy, a want of speaking out, 
which makes it quite impossible that a man’s 
preaching should have power. Give us, we 
say, the preacher who knows what is plain, 
what is proved, what is vital; who can 
separate this from things perplexed, doubt- 
ful, or comparatively unimportant; and 
who so heartily believes his own preach- 
ing that every one who hears him knows 
that he believes it for sufficient reasons. 
This is the power of a believing mind—of 
a discerning mind—of an honorable mind 


| —of a mind that is, and knows itself to 


*s heart—the | 


“the power of Gov” to his salvation. If | 

= | 
we have not expressed ourselves too 
briefly to be understood, we have here 


exhibited a threefold manifestation of the 


LAW OF SYMPATHY—sympathy between 


Von. II, No. 5.—FF 


be, and proves itself to be full of rruTH 
Our clerical readers need not be told, yet 
they may seasonably be reminded, how 
exclusively the Christian religion is an 
affair of faith. The preacher has to do 
with “things not seen ;” 
that go down into depths which human 
with re- 


with principles 


intelligence has not fathomed ; 
vealings of the past, the present, and fu- 
ture, which him far beyond the 
range of man’s experience ; f he 
would speak of these things with power, 
he must speak of them with full belief. 
He is, also, to believe the promise that he 
ese truths in vain, s9 


carry 


and, 1 


shall not preact th 
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long as he preaches them undoubtingly as 


the truths of God But to do this is not 


so easy as might be Suppose d. To do 
this, our preacher must be a man of deep 
thought — consistent and well-balanced 
thought —thought in the silence of his 
chamber, in the recesses. as it were, of 


the temple, under the lights of Calvary 
and the inspirations of Pentecost, and 


amid the calm conte mpl: tion of * eternal 


judgment.” 

Even these grand elements of pulpit 
power will not be skillfully wielded unless 
the preacher knows the minds with which 
he has to deal. All power is relative to 
the object in which the effects aimed at 
are to be produced. The « bje ct on which 


the preacher works is the human mind. 


There are universal properties of our 
moral nature with which all preachers 
have to do. Those re the eatest 
preachers who keep these common fea- 


tures of humanity in view, to whatever 


audience they prea ‘h; and hence there 
are sermons which, ordinat ly speaking, 
prod ce nearly the same etfects at all sea- 
sons, in all places Yet the modifications 
result from time, place nd varieties 
ot ag ( re, an emplo ment ire so 
many and so great, that for a pre icher to 


negleet them would be to dey ive himself 


We are al- 


f more than half his power 





nost hamed to have to put into words 

SO ' truism as—that it is in the 

S¢ ninds oO ndividuals that the 

preael pow s fel If there is no 

one h er that feels the power, feels it as 

Lhnoughn hy preachel had be 1 pre ching 

Oo hin on ! however la the au 

dience, tie pl en 1} not been with 

pow Che methods of studying human 

t ( many ind the co é 

qui 1} mwny of deaing \ h that 

nature bu tl preac he 

V 1bmen unde il i ) pr 

VOC on h pro er ¢ Sf 

whole ease in the Bible, in | 

tl ( ce experience of « 

ers, and in th fuets conne v 

nl VI 1 ¢oOl t h own To 

ae ( n pul t V ni | > 1t a stage 

whereon h icts the censor, the satirist, 
int of men’s mistakes and faults, 

would be to prove himself too weak a man 
lic station, and too much want- 

ng in delicacy, dignity, and benevolence, 

to be a preacher of the gospel Sut there 


} 
} 


is a happy art learned by the love of truth 


and the love of souls, of making men re- 
buke their own errors by the truths they 
are taught, and condemn their own sins 
by the laws to which they listen. And, 
remembering the sad variety of sorrow that 
lies in the midst of every congregation, the 
good preacher would grieve to send one 
stricken heart away without the comfort 
for which so many look to him as the 
minister of that Saviour who binds up the 
broken spirit, dries the mourner’s tears, 
and bids the contrite go in peace. This 
pulpit power is one which wounds, but 
wounds that it may heal; makes men 
tremble that they may come to the cross 
for safety, and find their resting-place in 
the bosom of God. 

Not a little of the power of the pulpit 
resides in the preacher’s Christian manli- 
ness and moral intre prdity. To no hu- 
man agent is the dignity of the conscience 
of more value than to him. Since his 


work consists, mainly, in dealing with the 


consciences of his hearers, his own con- 
science should often suggest what to say : 
his conscience is to act, by moral sympa- 
Many of his sayings, 


ly, are likely 


thy, on theirs. 


whether in the desk or private 


to fall ohliguely—as from an angle or by 
side-light—on some of the unexplained 


associations of thought, by which the se- 


crets of the so il are laid bare to its¢ If ; 
yet as he aims in his preaching to rouse 
the conscience that sleeps, to guide it 


| 
when perplexed, and to soothe it when in 
trouble, it becomes to him of infinite mo- 
ment that his ability to do this should be 
fresh and healthy. So it will be as long 
as he holds fast his integrity, wisely cul- 


tivating his love of what is right because 


t is right; maintaining the undisputed 
authority of God within his own breast; 


never slighting his own convictions ; and, 
as one going calmly to that tribunal where 
Supreme Richteousness pre sides, exer- 


cisiIng himse | 


f to have a conscience void 
of offense toward God and toward man. 
Let him be only sure that the verdict of 


his judgment in moral questions is the 





judgment of God, and let him unswerving- 


ly act on th judgment—no fear will 


make him falter in his speech or shrink 


] 
from duty, though his earthly all may 
seem to be cast upon the hazard. How 
much of this power there was in the 
preaching of Jesus! He was an INCAR- 
NATE CONSCIEN( his thoughts, words, 


life, death, were the perfection of the 
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moral sublime. He “ loved righteousness, 
nd hated iniquity.” 

The pre icher has to “ commend himself 

to every man’s conscience in the sight of 

God, by the manifestation of the truth.” 

This manly intrepidity does not show it- 
) 


self in audacity, arrogance, or recklessness | 


—faults, too often mistaken for it—but in 


boldly denouncing every form and disguise 


of sin; clearly expounding truth even | 


when most unwelcome ; patiently uphold- 
ing principles which do not happen to be 
popular; faithfully ineulcating the duties 
which are most neglected; and doing all 


this with the modesty of a fallible mortal, 


with the meekness of wisdom, and with 
most transparent charity. 


It would be a criminal omission to for- 


get that the power of the Christian pulpit 


Is, preemine ntly, the power of love. We 


can scarcely recommend the morbid senti- 
ment which is sometimes substituted for | 
1 


he intelligent compassion of the gospel. 
At tl 


he same time, we call to mind the im- 


portant fact—that men endowed with the | 
lect have exhibited, 


irgest compass of inte} 
on proper occasions, the deep st tender- 
ness. ‘The preacher who made a Roman 


| whom the tears of 


tremhi 
istrate trembie, anc 





loving friends could not move from his 
purpose, though he confessed that they 


could * break his heart,’ was yet as gentle 


s a mother, pouring forth his manly 
pathos as he besought sinners to be recon- 
ciled to God. There is ample warrant, 
ve think, for yearning importunity, for 


the vehemence of impassioned affection, 


n the preaching of the gospe l. 
Vithout overlooking the danger, on one 


side, of too far separating, and, on the 


other, of seeming to id ntify, the human 
1 

and the divine pe 

I 


mwer, the preacher may 
attain to that enlightened reliance on “ the 
grace of God,” which is as remote from | 
fanaticism as it is from presumption. He 
1 as with powe r,” had been 


whose ‘7 
“anointed by the Holy Ghost.” The 


success of the evangelic mission, in its 
morning freshness, is unequivocally at- 


tributed to the “* hand of the Lord” “ with 

pre ichers, oper ng the hearts of their 
hearers. In proportion as preachers in 
llowing times have fully beheved /Azs, 
seeking it by prayer, trusting to it while 
speaking, and gratefully celebrating it as 


use of all the good they did, 





their pre icl ing has been m ohty. Neve r 


can the modern preacher reason too close- 


ly on the utter impotence of his work, as 
one of moral suasion, addressed to men 
who have not the living principle of love 
to God and to truth. Never can he feel 
too keenly the manifest disproportion of 
his best doings to the end he has before 
him. It is not possible that he should be 
too consciously dependent on the Spirit of 
God; and, for this reason, he cannot 
pray with too much trustfulness or fervor 
for that power without which his ablest per- 
formances are but as the whispering of a 
child among the sepulchers of the dead. 
ead 
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| HAD been traveling all the weary 

night, aching on my saddle, and longing 
for repose. It was an October morning, 
crisped with frost, when I had to ford the 
Euphrates River, at that time about girth 
deep. | was strongly imbued with the im- 
pression that [ was now entering upon the 
site of the reputed Garden of Eden. The 
traditionary lore of the Armenians now 
occupying the district was to this effect : 
they will have it that Adam was an Ar- 
menian, and that he was of their own 
color, though from whence the black race 
proce i de d they never could make out. 
The str 


channels, from one of which I drank, and 


am was diverted into different 





would imagine it to be the spot where 
Father Adam had similarly refreshed 
himself, nearly six thousand years ago, 
though he had not the advantage of my 
drinking cup. 

What a wild and desolate aspect did this 
reputed Eden present to me! the low and 
swampy soil teeming with rushes. Desola- 
tion had swept it with her blasts; the 
cormorant and the bittern had here their 
hiding-place ; but that sterner savage, man, 
was the most feared of any animal. Our 
little caravan was halted, the fire-arms were 
looked to, our chief, marshaling us in battle 
array, expe cling eve ry moment a s urprise, 

Some horsemen were seen in the dis- 
tance ; at rapid rate they eame down upon 
us; but, instead of Koords, they were three 


Armen 


tendants, 





{ 


from the little monastery of “ Uch Kilesea,” 


which was perched on a rock at the margin 


id to be 
the most ancient in Christendom, being 





of the stream. The church is si 


built more than twelve hundred years ago: 
the whole is a remarkable-looking fabric, 


having the appearance of three churches, 








which its name implies. These worthies 


of the Armenian Church, instead of sporting 





cowl and cassock, sported sword and 
pistol. Seeing travelers in the distance, 
their hospitality led them to come out to 
escort us to the refectory, and to warn us 
of those hidde nd ers with which the 














ntry teemed [he monastery itself 
had been formerly converted into a for- 
tress to protect them against the Koords, 
such was the excess of brigandace even 
Eden! The worthy fathers had been 
often bearded by these Koords in their 
own entrenchment 1 had vithstood 
n e of chapel and battery 
The rim outline of the country be spoke 
terility and waste in its harshest features: 
the low bogey soil which we were traver- 
31ng was sandy, edgy, nd well-stocked 
with wild boar t did not suit our day’s 
travel te cept the w hy monks’ hospit- 
lity, so, with much cordial exchange of 
rreet ind thanks on our part, they 
ralloped off to a e in search of 
Koords; the bridle n seemed quite as 
tamil to them s the er f t} hich- 
pe ked sadd] the Ipit cushion they 
emed to en Oy [ , ) t ot Koo ad-n nt- 
17 und, ke old ( ISLO} d por Ine 
ld alm sce he icks 
Ot 1! my As e travel, wh h 
pled me so m thousands of hours 
I scarcely recollect any place so utter! 
desolate d waste ! no in 
ove ough ore terest was ttached 
) Ss bein eputed Bible ground. 





towering in the s} hmajestie grandeur, 
lab lliant sur t up the mass of snow 
on its summit, the ¢ ol r visibly at 
the base. It Ww loriot it ad 
Little Ararat at th . In mimic pomp, 
rved l rt of i tot Lure Ine! 
ons ot of 1 tie mits 
(n imme plain é on whi 
Noah's desee s hth ocated ; 
nd I could ima eation rvation, 
nd all hose le events to wl 1 
Si t estif » have taken | ’ 
nere Ihe € oly iwe nspl | on 
Ih f the s nich Wwe m rineG vd 
to h f persor sited, to ser thre 
nounta here he 1 evidently sheltered 
s chosen Noah f n the raging of the 
mighty floods, and to be on the spot where 
first seen his promised token, that he 
would no more drown the earth in hei 
own waters, and where he had provided a 
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spacious plain for his people to multiply, 
and from thence accomplish his great pu 
poses of creation. 

We are obliged to draw large ly upon thi 
imagination to “ feather the wings of time” 


in Asiatic travel, and I was ful! of dreamy 
speculations respecting the earthly abod: 


of our first parents, until we arrived at th 
of Diaden, 
with Russian troops, the invasion of Turk« y 
in full fores 
t to the citadel to pay my res} 
the commandant, (Prince Tehtchiwisouff,) 


village which was occupied 


by the latter power being then 


I wen ects to 





who was very gracious to the wea 
traveler: he commented immediately on 
the interest of my morning’s ride, by 
S Lvin a Vi WS a “ } aISS¢ par le Ve? la 


ave passed through the 


ise. bowed my assent to his 
so, felt 


incredulous, and having obtained permissior 





h 
” J 
| 


excellency, hoped it was rathe 


to continue my journey, ( 


subject to Russian rule.) I proceede 


the country being 
then l 


to a wretched mud-hovel, the best accom 


modation which we could procure, to cater 
among the villagers for food, as well 
for Paradisiacal information. 
| 


burrowed 
hillocks 


a central hole for the ingress of air and tl 


' 
res are under round, 
* 
sma appear here and t 
PI 


issue of smoke. ‘To my great constern 
ees 
on and surp 
| 
awe ! I \ 
ata til my ho 
mo the il fe 














inconvenienced by the du 


since the roof of the house where we wert 


accommodated was the pr neiy | thoroug! 
fare of the village. The rude village 
orant they were, were vet agreed o 
the point as to the locality of Eden tha 
the ground which I had come over wa 
the site of the garden of our first parents 
was beyond all controvei with them 
n | query if they had ever heard of ar 


race, havir never learned letters but 

few ean read be vond the priests, for wl 
hey have ore ven tion: the vovern 
ment is ecclesiastical, the chief pat 
res ng at Etch Meizen on the othe | 
the mountain: the oke of the “ Frat | 
or, as some eal! it, e “Hu Phrat 

that ancient riv uphrate This and | 
Ararat are two und l po vith a 

eographers, how i f may 

itherwise diff 
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I had crossed it at different places: 
its principal sources in the 
of which 


this river has 
Mountains of Armenia, one 


ibout twelve miles from 


other is near Byazid: these two streams, 
pursuing a westerly direction, are near 
south-east 


Mount Taurus turned into a 
course by a range of mountains in that 


ne ighborhood ; it is then joined by the 


1S | 


Erzroom, the | 


Tigris, and these, when united, form one 


of the noblest rivers in the East, which 


falls into the Gulf of Persia, fifty miles | 


south-east of Bussorah, the whole course 
six hundred 
the Gihon 


about one thousand 
Araxes, 


1ts 


being 
} 


said to be 


in 


miles. The 
of Moses, takes 
called it 
Armenia and a part of Persia, in a serpen- 


rise a 


7 


Abbas: runs south-east 


tine course of upward of five hundred miles, 
ultimately discharging itself into the Cas- 
vian Lake. 
and when swollen with the winter snows, 


The 


This is a very rapid stream, 


nothing can withstand its violence. 


Tigris is said to be the Hiddekel of 
Moses, and the other branch of the Eu- | 
phrates to be the Pisonof Moses; the latter 
flows into the Persian Gulf. 


Having thus ascertained, from the best 


wuthorities which I can find, what are the 
four rivers mentioned by Moses, I will 
now briefly state what these authorities 


say as to the locality of the Garden of 
Eden. 
Several of the fathers believed that there 


iever was a local paradise, and that all 





vhich the Seriptures say of it must be 
n in an allegorical sense ; and so pre- 
posterous have been the speculations 


pecting it, that some have planted it in 


the third 


res 
orb of the 


I will not 


heaven, within the 


moon, and under the equator. 


i 
recapitulate the absurdities, or rather the 
ibaldry, of the Mohammedan superstitions | 
; 
on the subject ; they merely testify to the 


‘oncurrent belief that there was a terres- 
trial paradise somewhere the earth. 


To show the wide latitude entertained by 


on 


1 
some writers, Josephus supposed that the 


Ganges and the Nile were two of the rivers 


nentioned by Moses ; 
have looked for it in Arabia, Syria, Chaldea, 
} 


iear the cities of 


Palestine, and Armenia, 1 
Damascus and Tripoli, and some have been 
so absurd as to suppose that it was on 
he spot now occupied by the Caspian 
Lake. 

There are many places in the world 
vhich bear the name of Eden; there is 


} 
other commentators 


mountain } 


across 
| 
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one near Damascus, another near Thessaly 
in Chaldea, and again near Tripoli, in 
Syria; and Aden, on the coast of Yemen, 
is construed into Eden ; but this is straining 
a construction too far to meet any reason- 
able credence. 

O; posed to all those chimerical absurdi- 
ties, I will now state what appears to me 
the most reasonable conclusion as to the 
site of the Garden of Eden, and it agrees 
with the locality which I have traversed. 
A very eminent writer says, “ Eden is as 
evidently a real country as Ararat, where 
the ark rested, and Shinaar, where the 
sons of Noal flood. 


h after the 
We find it mentioned in Scripture as often 


removed 
other two, and there is the more 
reason to believe it, because the scenes of 
these three remarkable events are laid in 
1 of in the 

but the Jews, from their 
all of 


the neighborhooc one another 


Mosaical history ; 
remembrance 


losing 


distractions, 


these localities, hence the Christian in- 
quirers have lost their way for want of 
guides.” Calmet, and some other in- 


genious writers, were of the same opinion, 
viz., that the terrestrial paradise was in 
Armenia, Mount Ararat, 
Noah’s ark was left; they imagined that 


they there discovered the sources of the 


near where 


four rivers which watered the Garden of 


Eden. I can only say, that, with the ex- 
ception of the Euphrates, they had dried 
up, or had disappeared, when I went over 
the ground, since [ was many days near 
and under Ararat; the mountain was so 
huge, that, after traveling a whole day 
H. it to lose its 
dimensions. 

Of this mountain, I learn from the same 
authority, “ the situation of Ararat is very 


from scarcely seemed 


tf 


convenient 
Noah from thence to 


reat and the descent easy. 


for the journey of the sons of 
~~ 


hinaar, the distance 
not being very gi 
We discover plainly, through the Mosaic 
history, a neighborhood between the land 
of Eden, where man was created; that of 
Ararat, the of mankind 
were saved; and that of Shinaar, where 


where remains 
they fixed the center of their habitation.” 

I am the more confirmed in my opinion 
as to this locality of the Garden of Eden 
the farther I extend my researches; and, 
when I| beheld this towering pillar, Ararat, 
standing on the frontiers of three mighty 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia— 
sixteen 


empires, 
this 
thousand feet high—it was a most imposing 


mountain of the deluge,” 
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monument of nature. Tradition sublimes 

it,and Bible associations give it a grandeur 

searcely to be exceeded by any in the 
the north, south, and 

stands completely alone, in the west it is 


world: at east, it 
connected with the Adraigag chain, which 
Araxes. ‘The 
village of Argicire, which once stood in a 


stretches down to the 


ravine of Ararat, two thousand five hundred 
feet high, was, according to tradition, the 
oldest village in the world: here the vine 
was first planted by Noah, but it no longer 


On the 20th of June, 1840, after 


exists. 
a hot and sultry day, at about dusk, the 
ground clave asunder, yielding up smoke 

} 


and steam, the earth heaved, the mountains 


were rent, and hurling down immense 


masses of rock upon the village, the whole 
buried! thousand 


was and, of nearly a 


inhabitants, mostly Armenians, only about 

a hundred and forty escaped in consequence 

of their absence. ‘The next day Noah’s 

the morning 

truly said that 
“ Ararat is not dead, but sleepeth.” 
that “in all 


Mr. Mylne 
1+ 


learned men have labored to find 


mountain was silent 


it may be 


after the deluge ; 


says, ages 


out the 


paradise, wh ch seems to be 


situation of | 


but a vague and uncertain inquiry ; for the 
Mosaic description of it will not suit any 
place on the present rlobe He mentions 
two rivers in its vicinity, Pison and Gihon, 


n be found; 


Hi ideke l, Sup- 


races Ci 


nN _— 
nalh 





sed to be the Tigris, and the Fuphrates, 
SE eams unite togethe r at a con- 
derable distance above the Persian Gulf, 
in some part of which it is probable the 


ppv garden lay; but since the formation 





of the earth, it has undergone great changes 
from earthquakes, inundations, and many 


other causes 
Where did 


Moses write his history 
become I ' 


a question some say th: 


was at Nine ve h, ot! 


ers in the wilderness 


of Sinai, and, again, that it was written in 
Arab Petra I if place nearly 1- 
joining the é Pison, which bounds 
Havilal id disel es itself in the Pe ) 
Gulf, tl r bein he me st to him 
of t hich he named in the book of 
Gene he etymology of the word from 

P i,’ to spread itself, corresponds to 
S situatio t! wate! of which are 
sometimes » high and violent that no 
sufficient defense can be formed against 
their irruptio! 

" i 


Havilah Was t the eastern 
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| the Pison and the 


any 





abounded 
Writers 


have differed respecting the meaning of the 


of this part of Arabia; the land 
with gold, bdellium, the onyx, &c. 


term bdellium or bedolach, some supposing 
it to have been pearls, and others that it 
was gum. Moses takes his wife, Zipporah, 
from this country ; and here his first son, 
Ge he takes 


leave of Jethro, his father-in-law, to visit 


rshom, was born; and here 
his brethren in Egypt. 

It has been argued that Moses, by say- 
ing that the Garden was planted “ east- 
Eden,” mark the 


spot situated, 


ward in desioned to 


particular where it was 
which must have been at one of the turnings 
of the river, which goes from east to west, 
and which here branches into two streams, 
Euphrates; and, sub- 


sequently passing out of Eden, are divided 
into four heads. ‘This hypothesis, which 


by Calvin, is followed by 


After all 


speculations on the subject, the 


was first started 

the se 
Mosaic 
with the pre- 


there is no com 


many other writers. 


description does not agree 


sent state of things, tor 


mon stream of which the four rivers are 


properly branches: some say that Mose 


had a 


very imperfect knowledge of th 
world of which he wrote: (how ean th 
apply to the inspired word?) others 
speculate on the changes which the floo 
had produced: scarcely any two authoritic 


do I find to agree, and the more | 
i] Eden, the 
does it seem to be 

further how 


astellus will have 


or ype 


more di 


my way to the re ficult 
and intricate 
now trace little 
these-intricacies arise. | 
was under the North Pole : 
that it 
particular place, but that it included the 
face of the whol 


it that paradis¢ 


othe 


rs contend was not limited to 
earth, which was then one 
continued scene of pleasure, until altered by 
Both Origen and 


Seripture 


Adam’s trans 


Philo treat the 


rression. 
account ot 


Huet Bochart, 


it be yond the confluence: 


paradise as an allegory 


and others, place 


I 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, with both of 
which the Garden of Eden was watered 
Pison was a2 branch arising out of one of 


another brane} 


Armenia 


them, and Gihon was 


flowing from it on ie side of 


Huet thinks that it was situated in a vall 
between the Mountains of Libanus and 
Anri-libanus, in that part of Sy of wh 
Damascus was the capital. A town called 
Paradise was in this vicinity, which 
mentioned woth Pliny and Ptolemy 


there is a villave ealled Eden in Tripoli 
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situated on Mount Libanus, near to the 
river Adonia and to the cedars of Libanus. 
Maundrell mentions this village as being 
in the vicinity of the terrestrial paradise, 


but this seems to bear no analogy whatever | 


to the description given by Moses; the 
term Eden is often used in Scripture, 
(see Amos 1 and v, and other prophets.) 
Having wandered about in the mazes of 
speculation to find the terrestrial paradise, 
I will now cursorily dwell on the etymology 
of the word “ paradise,” which was pri- 
marily used to indicate the place in which 
Adam was seated during his innocence : 
the Greek word implies “ orchard,” or a 
place stored with apples and all sorts of 
fruits ; it may be also called the “ Garden 
of Delight,’ from the same language, 
“voluptas,” or pleasure: it is likewise 
used in the New Testament for the final 
habitation of the blessed, or “ heaven.” 


The word “Eden,” according to its 


or a region of flame inconceivably hot, 
like a furnace, and consequently impassable 
—its encompassing the whole earth 
sufficiently answering the Mosaic descrip- 
tion that it turned every way. 

What became of our first parents, after 
their expulsion from paradise, I cannot 
find out; it is presumed that they did not 
remove far off; the corpse of Adam was 
said to have been carried by Noah into 
the ark, and to have been afterward buried 
by him, and I visited the reputed tomb of 
Noah’s wife at Marand, a village about a 
hundred miles from Ararat. The period 
of their remaining in paradise is very 
vaguely given; the sixth day, when God 


| terminated his great work of creation, is 


| mentioned as the day of transgression, but 


| " 
| some think that a day and a year had at 


| that time the same meaning. 


primary meaning in the Hebrew language, | 


likewise means “ pleasure,” or “ delight ;” 
and it has been imagined that this gave 
rise to those curious gardens in the East, 
which princes caused to be made to repre- 
sent the most delightful spots; even going 
back to Nimrod’s time, he insisted that the 
Tower of Belus, erected by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was in structure and in size a 
typical paradise, with its appurtenances 
of hanging gardens and quadruple water- 
courses, representing the four rivers which 
went round the garden planted eastward 
in Eden. These gardens are celebrated 
in Persia, and I have visited several of 
these delightful 
“ Baguy Seffre,” the literal translation 
of which is “ Garden of Delight,” (see 
Three Years in Persia, vol i, p. 76,) the 
Elysian Fields, the Gardens of the Hes- 
perides, of Jupiter, and of Alcinous and 


inclosures: the name 


Adonis, are supposed to have their origin 
from the Garden of Eden. Other curious 
speculations have arisen out of it, as to how 
far the ground of Eden was bituminous, 
since they say that a large portion of it to 
the eastward was on fire during the awful 
expulsion of Adam. God's judgments 


being executed by his angels, who are 


The juice 
of the forbidden fruit is said to have opened 
the eyes of the criminals by that awful 
mystery of sin! They felt the full degrada- 
tion of their nature—they fell from inno- 
cence to shame—they shuddered at the 
presence of their Maker; the ground was 


cursed for their sake, as was all their 


posterity, and I feel in every pore of me 
that legacy of the divine vengeance which 
can only be cleansed by that precious 
blood ** which cleanseth from all sin.” 
The awful realities of the curse were 
before me of this reputed Garden of Eden: 
“Thorns also and thistles shall it bring 
forth: a few wretched huts were oc- 
cupied by the most degraded species of 


| the wild Koords; these were notorious 


| hill or mountain. 


sometimes compared to flames of fire, it is | 


supposed that the flaming sword was 
nothing more than the ground being ignited, 
and that at a distance it appeared like a 
brandished sword, turning every way with 
the wind. Others imagine the sword to 
have been no more than the torrid zone, 


Nothing remained of that once 
blissful garden of 


brigands. 


* Groves 


Whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm.” 





Where was the place 


“Chosen by the sov’ran-Planter 
When he formed all things to man’s delightful 


use ?”” 


And where was Eve’s bower 2 Echo 
answers, Where! 
paiebecns 

Tue ScortisH Prerix.—Ben signifies a 
Ben Lomond signifies 
a bare, green hill. According to others 
it is a contraction for Ben-loch-lomin, 
i. e., the hill of the lake full of islands. 
Benmore is the great or big mountain; 
Ben Nevis, the snowy mountain; Ben 


Venue, the small mountain; Beindeirg, 
the red mountain; Bencleughs, the rocky 
mountain. 








ay) 


Cai 
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THE POLICE FISH OF THE OCEAN. 
HE shipworm, or teredo, says a writer 
in one of our quarterly reviews, is a 
bivalve shellfish, which, as if in revenge 
for war waged by mankind 


against lts near re 


the unceasing 
‘lative the oyster, seems 
to have resolved to extinguish the vitality 
of as many human beings as lies within its 
power. That power, though exercised by 
an insignificant shellfish, is a prodigious 
one; for ever mankind turned at- 
tention to nautical affairs and went to sea 
in ships, 
deavored, unfortunately with 


since 


the teredo has unceasingly en- 
too 


success, to sink their marine conveyances. 


| 
much 


| kee 


Nor have vessels alone been the objects of | 


its attacks ; 


for many a goodly landing-pier | 


has it riddled into shreds, not to speak of | 


bolder attempts, such as the endeavor to 


ture. 


swamp Holland by destroying the piles of | 
among naturalists. 


her embankments. The ship-worm is the 


only molluse that has ever succeeded in 


frightening politicians, and more than once | 


it has alarmed them effectually. A century 
and a quarter ago, indeed, all Europe 
believed that the United 
doomed to destruction, and that the teredo 


Provinces were 


was sent by God to pull down the growing 
‘rogance of the Hollands ‘Ss. 
rh 1 


underg 
nly submerged, as our Dutch neigh- 


In England, 


: i dR 
we o no danger of being 


ou 


bors might be, we have suffered seriously 
in our dockyards and harbors by the opera- 
of the which the 


soundest and hardest oak offers no impedi- 


tions ship-worm, to 


or 
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creature meets an impediment sufficiently 
hard to defy its power, it takes a circuitous 
course, and thus gets round the obstacle. 
In like manner, it avoids any interference 
with its fellow-shipworms, winding round 
them in such a way, that at length a piece 
of wood attacked by many teredos becomes 
transformed into a knot of calcareous tubes. 
The not the true shell of this 
dreaded molluse. That body is to be 
for its innermost extremity. 
It consists of two very small curved valves, 
at their beaks, and beautifully 
sculptured on their surfaces. The pipe 


tube is 


sought a 
united 
or tube is a lime-walled shaft, intended to 


p up a the 
animal and the watery element necessary 


communication between 
for its existence, and to protect the soft 
body and long fleshy siphons of the crea- 
How the cavity in which it lives is 
excavated, is still a matter of discussion 


There are many shellfish endowed with 
the instinct to burrow into wood or clay, 
hard it not yet 


even stone; and is 


certain whether they do so by mechanical 


ment. Asadefense against it, the under- 
water portion of woodwork in dockyards 


has been studded with broad-headed iron 
Like molluses, the 
thouch fixed dult, is free in 
young state, and consequently is enabled 


teredo, 
its 


nails. most 


when a 


to migrate and attach itself wherever mis- 
chief can be done by it. Thus ships at 
sea are attacked, and no wood has yet been 
found capable of defying its efforts. Even 
teak and sissor woods, hard as they are, 


dissolve before it; and though the chemical 


process of kyanizing timber successfully 
defeats the ravages of time, it fails before 
the von city of the teredo. 

By a remarkable instinct, the shipworm 


tunnels in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, whatever be its position, and thus 


succeeds in its purpose with destructive 


rapidity. The tube with which it lines its 


bore is sometimes nearly two feet in 
length; it is not always straight, for if the 


These 


or chemical agencies, or by a combination 
of the actions of an auger and a solvent. 
Many sea-snails as well as bivalve shell- 
fish have the power to perforate solid 
substances ; and some of the predaceous 
kind exercise this faculty to the detriment 
of their brother shellfish, by boring through 
their outer coverings, and extracting the 
juice of their bodies, by means of long, 
soft, extensile trunks. There is reason to 
believe that this operation is effected by 


the aid of the silicious teeth which stud 


their long, ribbon-shaped tongues. These 
microscope teeth are beautiful objects, 


| exhibiting regular and constant shapes; 


| so constant indeed, that by mere inspection 


of a fragment of the tongue of a sea or 
land snail, the naturalist can pronounce to 
the affinities of the 
creature to which it belonged. Even its 


a certainty upon 
particular genus may be verified; and in 
a few years (for this kind of research is as 
yet novel and only commenced) probably 
its very species may be thus determined. 
teeth are arranged in transverse 
rows upon the tongue. From an ordinary 
individual of the common limpet, a tongue 
two inches in length may be extracted 
armed with n hundred 
and fifty or more bands of denticles, twelve 


o fewer than one 


in each row; so that in all it may possess 
nearly two thousand teeth. The limpet 
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uses this elaborate organ as a rasp with 
which to reduce to small particles the sub- 
stance of the seaweed on which it feeds. 
In some of our common garden-slugs, as 
many as twenty thousand teeth may be 
counted. Wonderful indeed is this com- 
plication of minute organisms ! 
Throughout nature apparent evils are 
compensated by unnoticed benefits. De- 
structive as the shipworm unquestionably is, 
nevertheless we could ill dispense with its 
services. ‘Though a devastator of ships 
and piers, it is also a protector of both: 
for were the fragments of wreck and 
masses of stray timber that would choke 
harbors and clog the waves permitted to 
remain undestroyed, the loss of life and 
injuries to property that would result, 
would soon far exceed all the damages 
done, and dangers caused by the teredo. 
This active shellfish is one of the police 
of the ocean; a scavenger and cleaner of 


the sea. It attacks every stray mass of 


floating or sunken timber with which it 
comes in contact, and soon reduces it to 
harmlessness and dust. For one ship sunk 
by it, one hundred are really saved; and 


while we deprecate the mischief and dis- | 


tress of which it has been the unconscious 
cause, we are bound to acknowledge that, 
without its operations, there would be 
infinitely more treasure buried in the 
abysses of the deep, and venturous mari- 
ners doomed to watery graves. 

eemcening ; 


[For the National Magazine.] 
TEMPLES TO THE EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


TN each provincial capital a temple is 
I erected for the exclusive worship of the 
Chinese emperor. The emperor’s temple 
at Fuh-Chau stands within the walls, and 
near to the west gate. In general form 
and appearance it is much like an idol- 
temple, though less magnificent. It is 
about one hundred and twenty-feet broad 
in front, and not far from six hundred feet 
deep, while some parts are even wider. 
It consists principally of three courts, di- 


vided from each other by large buildings, | 


through the center of which the gateways 
pass. The principal building, where the 


emperor’s tablet is placed, is in the rear of 


the third court, and is inclosed in front, 
while the front and rear of the buildings, 
dividing the other courts from each other, 
are open, and the ranges of doors sepa- 


rating the courts are under the center of 


the buildings surmounting them. On the 

right and left of each court is a long cor- 
| ridor, supported by numerous pillars, with 
a roof sloping from the wall, toward the 
center of the court. 

The entrance to the first court is by 
two gateways, one on the right and the 
other on the left; the intervening space is 
occupied by a strong wall, on which both 
within and without are painted enormous 
griffins, the emblems of authority in China. 
The same, of different sizes, are painted in 
front of all mandarins’ establishments. On 
both sides of the exterior front are painted 
lions to guard the gateway. The gates 
are covered by narrow roofs. ‘The first 
court is about one hundred and twenty 
feet wide by two hundred feet deep. At 
the farther end of this court stand two 
tablets of granite, about three feet wide and 
ten feet high, on each of which is inscribed 
in Chinese characters, and also in the Tartar 


| language, “ Civil and military officers ar- 
| riving here dismount from their horses.” 

Three pairs of huge folding doors sepa- 
rate the first from the second court. The 
second court is about two hundred feet 
wide by one hundred and twenty feet 
deep. Near the front is a square arch, or 
triumphal gateway, over which, on the 
front side, is an inscription in Chinese 


| characters, signifying “ Majestic clouds 
near the sun.” Inscribed over the rear 
of this triumphal arch is the following, 
“ Near to the Willow Palace,” i. e., nea 
the Imperial Palace. In the rear of this 
| court stand two granite lions, on pedestals 
| about four feet high, and three feet wide, 
by seven feet long. The lions are couch- 


ant, and their heads are raised about six feet 
| above the pedestal. These lions, though 
| well made, are not as large or handsome 
as are found in front of the viceroy’s 
palace, though they are but little inferior. 
On the large building, in the rear of the 
second court, are painted elephants with 
forked tusks. They are by no means as 
large as elephants usually exhibited in 
America. The ears are painted in the 
form of a grape-leaf. The building be- 
tween the second and third courts has 
wings; that on the left hand, as one faces 
the outer court, being designed for the 
entertainment of civil officers, who remain 
there till all who are to worship have 
assembled. The other wing is for the 
accommodation of military officers. Sev- 
eral banian-trees, in the first and second 
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courts, afford a pleasing shade. ‘The 


inner court is about one hundred and 
twenty feet broad and one hundred feet 
deep An elevated inner inclosure is 
directly in front of the temple itself. 

The temple proper is about one hun- 
dred fé broad by sixty feet deep, with a 





broad verandah in front. The entrance is 
by twenty doors, each about two feet 
wide and fifteen feet high. This gives a 
very large open space, while ten feet or 
either side are inclosed by windows. The 
windows and doors are all filled with 
transluc t oyster-shell, and the build- 
ing is painted without and within with 
blue, white, d yellow, rather prettily 
ntermingled No light is admitted from 
the other three sides of the building. 
The perial throne stands in the center 
of the re part of the building. It is 
imply a platform, about four or five feet 
high and ten feet Sql re, built of stone and 
brick, with carved corners and facings, 
irmounted by a_ two-storied pavilion 
ipported on eight small pillars. Gilded 
dragons are entwined around some of the 
pillars. ‘The emperor’s tablet, which rep- 
I en hi npe ial miaje Sty, 1S about ten 
ches broad and three feet high, with a | 
ed bord id top, ornamented with 
ons. On this tablet is an inseription, 
hich nifies Let the emperor live 

ll ds of years—myriads of myriads of 


the throne stands 


of 


years.” In front 


1 table about ten feet long and two feet 
wide, where are placed two flower-vases, 
two eandl cks, and one incense-dish, 

ich as are used in idol-temples. 


juented, as none but 


nything to do with worship- 


vith characteristi 


mean- 


is much inferior to 
ts of the hich officers. 


temple are paved 


The outer buildings 
hile the 


th cement, W inner 





} . i 


each about 


temple has a floor of brick 
rteen inches s ( It is diffieult to 
nderstand the real nature and design of 
vorship performed in this te mple, 
which consecrated to the « mperor, who | 
f the e sits upon the dragon-throne. 
On new-vyear’s day of each year, on the 
rth-days of the emperor and empress, or 
dowage high officers at Peking 
eX] ‘ to re ur to the emperor’s 
pal: ind pres their salutations, and 
pay their homage to their imperial master. 
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High officers in the provinces, who are 
entitled to correspond with the emperor, 
send their salutations and congratulations 
in writing, to be presented to the emperor 
on those days, and as they cannot pay their 
obeisance to his majesty in person, they 
are required to repair to the emperor’s 
temple in their own provineial capitals, 
and perform the same prostrations and 
ceremonies before the emperor’s tablet, 
that at Peking perform in the 
imperial presence. ‘The incense, candles, 
and vases of flowers, placed before the 


officers 


throne, are designed to make the place 
appear agreeable and dignified. Incense 
is used in the same manner in the einperor’s 
presence. High officers even have incense 
and perfume burnt before them when they 
are the The 


design appears to be to remove disagree- 


earried through streets. 
It is similar, however, to the 
worship paid to the gods in China. ‘The 
Chinese classics have the maxim, ‘* Wor- 


able odors. 


ship the gods as though they were pre sent,” 


and the same maxim to govern 


the worship of the emperor. 
candles, genuflexions, and prostrations, at a 


appears 


Incense, 


place appointed by the emperor, manifest 
loyalty as well as though performed in his 
immediate presence. 

On those days when the emperor is to 
be worshiped as above mentioned, al! the 


1e provincial city, civil and 


ble at day-break in the 


officers in t 
military, assem 
second court of the emperor’s temple ; 
those arriving first, waiting in the proper 
apartments till all assemble. The temple 
is opened and illuminated with lanterns, 
under the direction of the district magis- 
trates. When the incense and candles are 


lighted, and all things are ready, the officers, 


arranged according to their rank, enter the 
inner court; those of the highest rank 
ascend the steps in front of the inner 


temple, while the inferior mandarins form 
Not even the 
the 


a long retinue in the rear, 


highest officers approach so near 
symbol of majesty as to enter the temple 
itself, but stand on the elevated place in 
front. Ata given signal from the master 
of ceremonies, all the officers kneel, and, 
prostrating themselves, knock the head 
Then they 

} 


agaln, and 


upon the ground three times. 
arise and immediately kneel 
repeat the knockings. This is done thrice, 
i. e., they kneel three times, and knock the 
head upon the ground three times at eacl 


kneeling, making nine times in all. Wher 
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this is duly accomplished, they arise and 
step backward three steps, then face about 
and retire. When they reach the outer 
court, they enter their sedans or mount 
their horses, and return home.: Such is 
described to be the worship offered to 
the Emperor of China, in each of the 
eighteen provincial capitals. Can Chris- 
tianity tolerate such worship? If not, no 
Chinese officer can hope to retain his place 
if he espouses Christianity. 
Fun-Crav, CHINA. 


MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND, 


THE FORTUNE-TELLER OF PARIS, 


of another sort which is now the rage, the 
same maxim gives the key to every seem- 
ing mystery. Augurers and wizards, sib- 
yls and pythonesses, have always been well 
aware that their success rests on the ut- 
terance of things of doubtful import, leav- 
ing it to the foolish heads or willful wills 
of silly mortals to work out a fulfillment in 


| each case, and recognize a prophecy. Ado 


NIR WALTER SCOTT, in whom} 


& sound common-sense seems to have 


been mixed up with imaginative genius | 
| 


more largely and equally than in any other 


great man save Shakspeare, has given us | 


in his novels, here and there, bits of prac- | 


tical wisdom which the world would do 
well to take seriously to heart. For ex- 
ample, when Lovel, in the “ Antiquary,” 
fancies himself to have had a dream of a 
supernatural description, and one in no 
other way explicable, Jonathan Oldbuek 
interprets the occurrence to him in the 


simplest manner, remarking, at the same 


time, “ It is thus that we silly mortals de- | 


ceive ourselves, and look out of doors for 
| 


motives which originate in our own willful 
will.” Mr. Oldbuek adds, in reference to 
the conclusions which Lovel drew from 


his supposed nocturnal revelation, “ As for | 


the waking wisdom which seized on so 


frivolous a circumstance as an apology for | 


persevering in some course which it could 
find no better reason to justify, it is exactly 
one of those juggling tricks which the 
sagest of us play off now and then, to 
gratify our inclination at the expense of 
our understanding.” 

The rationale of nearly all the delusions 
which the human mind plays off upon it- 
self could not be stated in words more 


briefly, simply, and effectively. The ob- | 


ervation of Sir Walter applies, not merely | 


in the case of common sleep and dream- | 


ing, but also to phenomena of all kinds | 


supposed to be connected with extra- 
natural or extra-sensuous agency. Still, 
and ever, are the words of Sir Walter 
true and just. “We silly mortals look 
out of doors for what originates in our own 
willful wills.” Applied either to the Del- 


phic divination of old, or to that divination 


te, Hacida, Romanos vincere posse, (You, 
fEacidas, I say the Romans shall over- 
come,) is the grand model for soothsayers, 
when called upon to enunciate any predic- 
tion in positive words. Whether A®acidas 
beat the Romans, or the Romans beat 
Afacidas, the prophecy here quoted, it is 
almost needless to say, could not have 
been erroneous. 

Working upon the strong and settled 
tendency of human beings thus at once to 
pry into the future, and to draw auguries 
regarding it, as said, from their own will- 
ful wills, Mademoiselle Marie Anne le 
Normand made a large fortune, not very 
long ago, as a devineresse (diviner) at 
Paris. This adventuress was one of the 
last, and not the least noted, of the public 
and professional card-readers, or disclosers 
of the future through cards. She lived 
to a great age, having begun her career 
before the first French Revolution, and 


surviving long enough to witness that of 


July, 1830. 

Mademoiselle le Normand took to her 
trade early in life. Though little more 
than a girl, er at least but a young woman, 
at the date of the first Revolution, she had 
even acquired note as a devineresse, and 
is said to have been consulted alike by 
the nodlesse in their hour of adversity, and 
by the parvenues, who in that same hour 
rose to notoriety, if not to prosperity. It 
is authentically told that Robespierre him- 
self came to her in disguise, and trembled 
like an aspen when she told him not only 
who he was, but what would be his fate. 
She would even laugh in after days with 
malicious glee, as we learn from an ac- 
count of her now before us, when telling 
how pale his hideous countenance had 
turned, as, at each shuffle which he gave 
to the cards placed in his hands, the grand 
pendu would turn up, promising to him 
death of blood and violence. We should 
here strictly say, a “ death by the halter,” 
seeing that the word pendu means a person 
“hanged.” The phrase, however, may be 
taken as indicating generally a public exe- 
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eution of any kind. The grand pendu 
was a card displaying a human figure in 
the agonies of such an end, and formed 


one of a pack for the use of those who 


tried the grand jeu, or, in other words, 


who consulted the pythoness on affairs of 
The of this 


and presented pictures of sui- 


life and death. ecards set 


were iarge, 
cides, duelists, and other fit companions to 
the 9 ] 


rand pendu. 
constituted the aces, and 


the 
diamonds were simulated by drops of blood. 
Comparatively few persons dared to test 
their fate by the grand jeu; and for the 
dete 
such-like Mademoiselle le Nor- 
mand had less frightful, though not quite 
the As she al- 
lowed her clients, at least ostensibly, to 
shuffle or the grand 


their own hands, she used to allege and 


concerns, 





ore cards. 


linary, sets of 


cut jeu ecards with 


boast that she could have no share in the 
1 


Gecislonus 


“ Fate, fate alone,” 
the Fate 


irrived at. 


she declared, ave answers, 


Cross-bones and skulls | 
hearts and | 


rmination of love-matters, and other 


had fixed what was to befall Robespierre ; | 


nd he “knew it,” said the devineresse, 


‘and feared it ever.” 
We may here remark, without incurring 


charge, we hope, of treating such 


thie 


thing 
ngs 


too seriously, that the dread of a 
violent end entertained by Robespierre can 


carecely be looked on as a ve ry wonderful 


Tee sO 


for one who had subjected 


many of his own personal friends to the 


same doom, and whose existence from day | 


to day, indeed, hung latterly upon the mere 


chance of getting the first death-stroke at 





s, all equally unscrupulous with him- 
self, and alike ready to send opponents to 


the guillotine. To prognosticate the 
grand pendu to any mortal whatever, in 


th, mm the days of the first French Rev- 
lution, was but a poor flight of divination, 
much less to bespeak it for a Robespierre. 
posing him to have been the foreteller 


of his own destiny, or, at least, the guesser 


tu 


of it from the cards, as Mademoiselle le 
Normand averred, the matter becomes 
simpler still. There was no need of the 


t 
horrid implements ot the grand jeu. 
; that we silly mortals look out of doors for 
wh it 
Lhe 
talk of this too gravely ; 
1ote the 
quary”’ again) the subject of “ 


and antipathies of the cabala, 


So it 


passes within our own willful heads. 


reader nay imagine, perhaps, that 
“The Anti- 
sympathies 


all the 


» - *] } 
Rosieru 1ans 


author of 


and 


trumpery with which the 


but, besides | 
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cheated a darker age, has, to our disgrace, 
in some degree revived in our own,” Ma- 
le the immediate 
object of our attention, became certainly 


demoiselle Normand, 
one of the chief celebrities of Paris in the 
Napoleonic era, and, as a sibyl, is said 
even to have directed the fate of nations. 
It is quite well known that Madame Kru- 
dener, a prophetess of much the same 
caste, but with religious pretensions, ac- 
tually influenced the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia seriously in his European move- 
ments after the fall of Napoleon. Alex- 
ander is also known to have visited and 
Mademoiselle le 
while in Paris with the allies. 


consulted” Normand, 
Moreover, 
if Napoleon himself did not bow before 
her shrine, the Empress Josephine, at all 
events, with the whole train of the impe- 
rial courtiers, did so most certainly. They, 
in fact, made the devineresse their especial 
oracle, appealing to her on all emergencies, 
private and public, amatory and political. 
Jo- 


her, 


So are we told on good authority. 


sephine bestowed presents upon 


great value, 


among others a gold cup of 
hearing, in return, that she was destined 
to see her husband fall from his pride of 
place, and all the fabric of his power sink 
the 
would become a queen and more,” 


into dust. “I prophesied that she 
Mad- 
emoiselle le Normand was wont to say ; 
“and, as to her fall, I could warn, but not 
save her. It has made me laugh to hear 
people talk of her patience and resignation 
under all the misery that befell her. Why, 
it all before. I told her all.” 
So was the sibyl accustomed to speak. 
Those the 


ticipations 


she knew 


who remember incessant an- 


of the same reverses of the 
imperial fortunes, expressed by the nearest 


the 
family of Napoleon, will not see much of 


friends, and especially by immediate 


ins} Bonaparte him- 


self clearly foresaw the strong likelihood 


yired prescience here. 


of such an event, and feared it continually ; 
and it may well be said that his case is but 
another in which the divination tended to 

It led him 
sritain, from 


bring about its own fulfillment. 
to strike continual blows at 


which he had most to dread; and he 
struck, till he exhausted his own strength, 
and laid himself open to an overthrow. 
Therefore, in this instance, too, do we 


find reason to say that our own silly heads 
make much of our future in this sublunary 


world! Napol 


to find fault 


eon, it seems, condescended 


with Josephine for her traf- 
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fickings with the card-drawing pythoness, 
and is said to have actually forbidden the 
latter to enter the precincts of his palace, 


or hold communication with the empress, 


on pain of imprisonment or exile. But | 


‘it was useless,” the derineresse would | 


say; “I could not let the poor daughter of 
the isles” (Josephine was born in the West 
Indies) “rush on her fate without advice 
and solace.”” So Mademoiselle le Nor- 


verses in the career of the King of the 
Barricades, it may be remarked, seems to 
be about the least marvelous of all her 
feats of second-sight. The same prophecy 
might have been made with safety respect- 
ing every individual holder of power, 
(great or small, and for periods long or 


| short.) since the demise of Louis XV. 


mand, actuated by these charitable feel- | 


ings, still saw Josephine in a smuggled 
way. Her connection with the poor em- 
press, ind with those about her, forms a 
fresh proof of the superficial and tinselly 
character of the whole imperial court. 
There was but one reality about it, and 
that was indeed a stern and dread reality 
—it was Napoleon himself. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons, 


Louis X VIII., indeed, forms so far an ex- 


ception. He had plenty of troubles in life 


certainly ; but he nevertheless did actually 
die without losing anew his recovered 
throne. However, it may well be said 
here, Exceptio probat regulam. And a 
similar prophecy may assuredly be made 


with safety regarding the present ruler of 


France. Louis Napoleon has inflicted 
reverses on hundreds who had got a taste 


of power in their day, and hoped for more. 


| The same fate may securely be foretold 


Mademoiselle Je Normand was still pat- | 
ronized by the noble dames of the court, | 


who, terrified by the past, and still feeling 
for the future, resorted to her counsel 
whenever new rumors of change awakened 


their fears; and such rumors then circu- 


for himself by Mademoiselle Lacombe, 


* successor 


who still flourishes in Paris as 
to Mademoiselle le Normand.” She has 


| advertised herself openly in that charac- 


lated perpetually. The grand question | 


put to her ever was, “Shall we fly or 


stay?” ‘This was the query, too, which 
hundreds on hundreds of persons are said 


io have put to the sibyl during the mo- | 


mentous Three Days of July, 1830. Her 
doors, it is said, were literally besieged 
throughout that crisis, the great age (ex- 


ceeding eighty) which she kad now reached | 


having begun to give added weight to her | 


predictions. She told her trembling visit- 
ors to be of cood cheer, since they would 


I 


and she prided herself during her remain- 
ing years on this prophecy, alleging that 
the book of fate had never been so diffi- 
cult to read. The “strugele between the 
good and evil principles had been tre- 
mendous, and a feather might have turned 


the scale on either side.”” While she an- 


e sate under the rule of Louis Philippe ; | 


| 


nounced security under Louis Philippe, it | 


is said that she also prognosticated such a 

change in his fortunes, and in those of 

France, as has since followed, though she 

herself lived not to see the issue. She 

survived the Three Days of 1830, how- 
1 1 


ter; but whether or not the mantle of the 
deceased devineresse has fallen on Ma- 
demoiselle Lacombe, we are unable to say. 

Mademoiselle Je Normand was singu- 
larly mixed up with the case of Alexander 
Humphrys, soi-disant Earl of Stirling. 
For some twenty years, the personage so 
styling himself not only paraded his titular 
claims before the public, but had the au- 
dacity to commence civil actions for the 
recovery of estates in Scotland, once be- 
longing to the Stirling earldom, from their 
existing possessors, as well as to contest 
the very rights of the British crown itself, 
upon similar grounds, to the whole of 
Nova Scotia! But an attempt to bolster 
up his pretensions by documentary evi- 
dence brought him at last to the bar of 
the justiciary court on the charge of for- 
gery. His chief document was an old 
map of Canada, with various letters pasted 
thereon. And where did Mr. Humphrvs 
procure this map, with its epistles? It 
came from no less a person than Mad- 


emoiselle Je Normand, the renowned fi- 


ever, for a good many years, and died at | 


the great age of eighty-seven, leaving be- | 
' . ry 
consulted her “ professionally ;* that h 


hind her an immense fortune, acquired 
wholly by her trade of divination. It went 


all to a nephew, an officer of the army of 


Africa. 


Her prediction of coming re- 


reuse des cartes (card-drawer) of Paris! 
Most reluctantly, and bit by bit, was Mr. 
Humphrys constrained to admit that he 
knew the fortune-telling dame; that he 
had known her for years; that he had 


corresponded with her frequently ; and, 
finally, that he had granted to her an ob- 
ligation for a large sum, contingent on his 








icquisition of the Stirling preperties. In 
his posse sslon, inde ¢ d, were found 
letters from le Normand ; 
be. The old map 


many 
and remarkable 
letters they prove d to 
the 
supplied all defects in 
produced by Mr. 

his claims, had 
averred) on her table, with a 

that 


they 
had oblige l, 


of Canada, papers pasted on which 


the other evidence 


Humphrys in favor of 
the der 


been found by ner- 


(as she 


ESSE 


note, saying came from one 


whom she ind who knew her 


interest in Mr. Humphrys, but who, for 


) 
tell 


asons, dared not his 


ne re 


(or her) name. Notwithstanding a thou- 
sand suspicious circumstances, of which 


e least suspicio the character 


ne pici 
of Mademoiselle herself, the 
excellently forged, that 


IS Was 
= ° , 
aocuments on 


the map were so 


etection would have been exceedingly 


difficult, but for one grand slip on the part 


if the forgers The map was one en- 
rraved by the famed geographer Delille, 


ind bore date 1707 ; and the pasted papers 
of dates ran between 1707 and 
But it was clearly proved, that, 


rl! 
though the ] 


Ing 


map bore date 1707, it was one 


of an sston that could not have been 
vn otf before 1720, beeause it ealled 
Delille “ First Geographer to the King,” 


i fis ppotntime it to that post did 


ke place till 1720. W 


not 


ien so appointed, 
engraved his new title on the plate of 


1707, leaving still, however, the old date. 
This fact laid the imposture bare. When 
pers write professedly in 1712 and 
ofessedly paste such writing or writings 
1712, before witnesses, on a map that 


istence betore 1720, it 


ecomes pretty plam that the whole is a 
nk forgery Such was the ease here. 
Phe jury who tried the case declared the 
document forged, but pronounce d it to be 
proven that the prisoner was the for- 
knew them to be forged. The 

of the crime then fell on le Normand, 


dled Triboulet ; 
Humphrys had gone to Paris, and 
for 
eared, the pub- 


] } . 
r clerk of hers ce 


CIEVE 


held nightly meetings with her 


nt} haf | , 
nonths betore the map apy 


night well have doubts about his share 
the business. One thing is clear, that 
Mademoiselle here tailed sadly in her 
prognostications. She had foretold that 
ier client would certainly succeed in get- 


He 


ut narrowly escape d getting banishment. 


would have 


the Stirling titles and property. 


In another age it been touch- 


co for the gallows. 
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In no civilized land save France, and in 
no city but Paris, could we at so late a 
day find card-drawing fortune-tellers, like 
Mademoiselle le Normand, or her sue- 
cessor, Lacombe, making fortunes openly 


lupe S35 


out of ecredulous « and, least of all, 
could we find them anywhere else obtain- 
ing clients and patrons among the higher 
noble, and the 


The very dregs of the British people 


orders, the rich, the prince- 
ly. 
have become emancipated from 
follies. Even Mary, 


the nurserymaid, would scout the id 


almost 
such superstitious 


ea ot 





seriously asking the ecards about John, the 
footman; and Betty, the cook, would put 
but little 


ing No. 49, the policeman. 


they said respect- 


Edueation is 


trust in what 


gradually € xtinguishing those obsolete ab- 


surdities, and religion is working still 


more powerfully for the same end. In 
settled re- 


fact, it is mainly the want of 


ligious principle s that leads to such errors. 
‘he belief in a superintending Providence 


is incompatible with any trust in the 


reve- 
lations of a pack of ecards, where chance 
or fate is the presumed oracle. However, 
words 


trifling a theme, let us close with 


in place of wasting grave on so 
a sketch 
of le Normand in her latter days, as given 
in a version from the French now before 
It will be that she 

herself with all the accessories that could 
the 


seems to have 


seen surrounded 


us. 


heighten awe of her visitors. In 


truth, she been a clever 
** author” 


had 


really written some novels of the Radeliffe 


woman. She ealled herself an 


and “ publisher” on her cards, and 


caste, or rather like those of the Minerva 


press school. 
sketch admits that he 


The 
} 


went to visit and consult the 


writer of the 


pythoness. 
dark court-yard of the Rue de 
Tournon that “ Mademoiselle le Normand 
held forth her or There 
was something mysterious to begin with 


It was ina 


acle of mystery. 


in the damp walls and the loftiness of the 
buildings which surrounded the courts, 
admitting but a far-distant view of the 
cloudy sky, which reminded one of the 


ancient astrologe rs, and of the dee Ps dark 


wells of Egypt. The staircase which led 


to the apartment occupi d by the sibyl was 
but dimly lighted, and the uneven stairs 
and slimy walls gave ample token of the 
the 
of the old mansion were accustomed to 


view the things of this lower world. A\l- 


utter contempt in which inhabitants 


together, there was a well-managed silence 




















MADEMOISELLE LE NORMAND. 


and desolation about the place, which must 
have greatly assisted in maintaining the 
feeling of awe with which, in most cases, 
the dwelling was approached. The saloon 
was one 
and but 


somber and faded aspect, bearing sad evi- 


into which I was ushered 


handsome lofty dimensions, 
dence of past grandeur in its carved cor- 
nices and gilded panels; and I thought, as 
I gazed upward at the painted Cupids on 
the ceiling, and the simpering shepherds 


over 


each doorway, that perchance they 


of 
of 


might have smirked through scenes even | 


more strange and startling than those 


which were each day enacted under the 
influence of the mysterious being who held 
sway iu the old mansion at that very hour. 


A 


eathlike silence pervaded the place. 


It was too far from the street for the sounds 


connected with the labors of the day to be 
No 


the ticking of the old time- 


heard within. sound disturbed 


stillness, save 


the | 


piece upon the chimney —that heavy, 
measured sound, which seems to increase | 
rather than dispel the silence.” 

The visitor is finally admitted to the 
sanctum sanctorum, (or 1 ither sanctarum, 


gy IS Scarce ly Ve ry 
“Te 
ew straggling rays 
the little 


though the phraseol 
appropriate in any shape.) 


t lact f 
and the last f 





most dark, 


of davlight which penetrated 


chamber where she 


was al- | 


held her vigils, were | 


issisted by the light of a lamp placed upon 

the table and ed by a green hood, a 

combination which, to my mind, invariably 

produces one of the most melancholy at- | 
mospheres that can well be imagined. 

Betore this table, in a hich-backed leath- 

ern chair, tall, straight, and narrow, full 

of ) is | 


nails, too, like an upright coffin, 


sat 
Sat 


the soreeress. I was awe-struck, and 


paused to gaze upon her, ere I ventured 
toapproach. She was, with astute knowl- 
of the 


edge l 
| | 


lo part she had to play, seated in 
leep shadow, while the full light of the 


lamp was turned in the opposite direction, 


( 


where stood the chair ready to receive the 


pale, eager consultant. This circumstance, 


and the somber hue of her attire, c tainly 
did contribute to throw a degree of mys- 
tery over her whole person, and it was 
some time before my eye, getting accus- 
tomed to the dim atmosphere, could sue- 
ceed in tracing her outline with distinct- 
ess I was surprised to find, in the pow- 


erful and dreaded adept, a person of short 


Stat 


ure and of immense bulk, doubtless the 


her sedentary life; and 


consequence of 


45¢ 


yet, in spite of this, at the very first clance 
it was easy to perceive that she was not 
aspect. 
full of 


meaning; and there was a cunning rest- 


a person of ordinary or vulgar 


Her face was round and fat, yet 


lessness in her bright blue eye, which, 
seeming never to fix on any point, yet lost 
no one peculiarity of the ‘ consultant ;’ 


turning the blush of timidity, the stern 
i 


gaze of defiance, or the smile of ineredu- 


lity, equally to her own profit ere the di- 
vination began; and who, knowing well 


how very far events are ruled by temper 
and disposition, drew her own inferences 


and foretold such wondrous 


possibilitic s, that 


therefrom, 


timidity would listen all 


aghast, and ineredulity disbelieve no 


longer. On the table at which she sat 
were spread in awful mystery the grand 
jeu! Several worn and tattered volumes, 
looking dim and eabalistic enough, were 


scattered here and there; and from a red 


morocco beamed and smiled, in 


matchless beauty, the miniature portrait 
of the Empress Josephin oift of 


A chased gold eup, 


case 


} by 
» the tne 


imperial lady herself. 


given by the Same royal hand, stood near 
destined to receive the gold pieces left 
there by her visitors as the price of the 


in the day, but I could 


fortune which she had awarded them. 
was, to be sure. late 


not heip feeling a kind of pity for human 


nature te see that it was filled to the very 
brim, while one end of the table was com- 
pletely covered by the piles of silver 


crowns displayed in long rows—rather 
A large black 


the chair, 


ostentatiously, methought. 
cat was seated on the elbow of 
with blinking eyes and purring murmur ; 
but, to do the lady justice, this was (saving 
the cards) the only token of witchcraft I 
eould around. I had to seek 
Mademoiselle le Normand the full 
determination of enabling myself to ascer- 


come 


see 


with 


tain in a satisfactory manner whether she 
really placed reliance on her own skill, or 
whether it was entirely in the dupery of 
others that she confided; but while these 
1 but half-formed, 
passing through my mind, she had already 


thoughts, as yet were 


shuffled the cards and placed them before 
me, and begged me, in a quick, sharp tone, 
to cut them with the left hand. She then 
again shuffled them, and while they passed 
rapidly through her fingers—for long habit 
had given her an agility I had never seen 
rivaled by the most keen card-playing old 
in 


dowagers—she asked me the usual ques- 
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tions: * What was my age? what animal 
I loved best? and what was my favorite 
flower [ shall never forget the impres- 


sion conveyed by that deep voice as she 
1 


poke, in low, whispering words, rapid and 
of fate 


od revealed in the painted pictures she 


ymotonous, the decrees which 


ered with such marvelous dexterity. 


Spare me, gentle reader, the task of un- 
veiling here what that wondrous sibyl did 
then and there unfold touching my future 
destinies; it can but little boot thee. Yet 


was a cunning web, woven by no un- 
skillful brain, no hesitating tongue—the 
usual checkered ways of licht and shadow. 
At 7 


Viuch has already come to pass.” 
Wi shall not trouble the re 


ny more about Mademoiselle le Normand. 


i] 


ader with 


He has now got a tolerably full sketch of 
this famous devineresse, whose boast it was 
t emperors and empresses, kings, 

ns, and high-born nobles, had stood 
trembling before her, nd had listened 
vith believing awe to her Delphie revela- 
tior Sh ever rofesst l to place im- 
) faith in her own power of reading 





until 


id worn by frequent use, 
well-nigh oblit- 


much mid- 


‘franes” wer 
lle Ie 


we shall cert 





LdecmMolse 
Soon, 
sor, Mademoiselle 


fore most 


uinly call on 
Laco nbe: 
he, 


queries shall 


‘What is to become of the ne 


This query we. shall 


phew of his 
put, be- 
man hung 


of Louis 
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(For the National Magazine. ] 
READING FOR THE 


ANOTHER LEAF FROM 


YOUNG. 
MY LIFE. 
{IX years had passed since Nettie died, 
Two graves 
the 
I remember 
with what a feeling of loneliness I turned 


h and I was ten years old. 


were in the garden, and in new one 


lay my mother. How well 
away from the spot while the earth was 
being thrown into this new addition to our 
garden graveyard. 

When she first became sick I was away 
at school. They sent for me, and I ar- 
When 


I went into the room where she was, she 


rived just in time to see her die. 


raised herself in bed, and put her arms 


about me. Gradually her embrace _ be- 
came relaxed, and some one whispered in 


Nat.” I 


gaged myself from her arms, and as I did 


my ear, “Come away, disen- 


so, she sank slowly back upon the pillows. 
} 


sob, 


and then there en- 
| looked into my 


[ heard my father 
sued a painful stillness. 
mother’s face, and I saw that her eyes 
were glassy, and a tear rested upon each 
cheek. She was dead. 

That night I slept in the room that used 
to be Nettie’s and mine. How changed it 
inappearance. It looked as though no 
one had slept there for years. 
a 


beds 


was 
The same 
were there, the same chairs and car 
pet, and the same little table where the 
but the beds 


looked as though they were not to be sle pt 


flower-vase used to stand; 
upon, and the chairs seemed to stand so 
stiff and formally, that I would rather have 
put than 
have moved one of them out of its place. 


and 


myself to any inconvenience 
I was half afraid of—I knew not what ; 
felt really glad when I was once covered 
head and ears in one of the dreary-looking 
beds. ‘The moon shone in at the window. 
and silvered the tops of the cedar-trees 
outside. I soon fell asleep. 

Out on the bluff there was an old, rouch 
seat—a plank between two of the cedar- 


While Nettie 


to take us out there in the evenings, and I 


trees. lived, mother used 


remember how we all admired the long lint 


of shimmering moonlight upon the river, 
mother told us that had 
called it “the angels’ pathway.” I did 
not exactly understand what was meant by 


but when I had 


and some one 


heaven and angels then: 


become a little older I did, and I thought 
that the man who called that moonlight on 
the water “the angels’ pathway,” must 
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have been a boy once, and have had a sis- 
ter like Nettie, and a mother like mine. 
When, on the night after my mother’s 
death, I had fallen asleep, I dreamed that 
I was sitting upon the old bench under the 
cedar-trees; but Nettie and mother were 
not with me. The moon was shining, and 
“the angels’ pathway” was glistening 
upon the bosom of the river for miles in 
length. I thought that I was thinking of 
the evenings which Nettie, and mother, 
and I, spent there years ago. It seemed 
a great many years ago. I could just re- 
member it. And then I if 
mother and Nettie were together, and if 
they saw me sitting there alone. I was 
sure that they had become angels—might 
they not walk upon that golden pathway ? 
I’ll wait and see, thought I in my dream. 
I did wait; and I gazed more steadily 
along the line of light. Presently I saw 
figures moving a long way off upon the 
water, and they seemed to come toward 
me. They glided along, not as though 
they walked, but as though they flew. 
Nearer and nearer they came, and I recog- 
nized them. They were Nettie and my 
mother. They held out their arms to 
[ sprang to meet them—I awoke. 


wondered 


me ; 
The moon had gone down, and all was 


dark. A wind had sprung up, and the old 
cedars were moaning a mournful song. 


It seemed a funeral song. 
ugain, and slept until the bright sun was 
shining in at the window around me. The 
next afternoon they buried my mother in 
the garden beside Nettie. 

That evening, when it began to grow 
dark, and when nearly all the strange peo- 
ple had left the house, I went out and sat 
upon the porch. I watched the stars as 
they came out one by one, and the moon 
as it rose up from behind the trees. And 
then I looked down into the garden, and 
there I could see Nettie’s tombstone. I 
could not see the small white hand that 
was carved upon it, but I knew that it 
was there, and that it was pointing up- 
ward still—upward still! 


Poor Nettie! while I remained at home | 


nearly all my thoughts were of her. 
There was so much to remind me of her! 
If 
everything was almost as it was when we 
occupied it. If I went out upon the bluff, 
I remembered how we used to sit there— 
Nettie telling me pleasant childhood sto- 
ries, and I listening to her. 


Vor. II, No. 5.—GG 


I fell asleep | 


I went up stairs to my room, there | 


If I went | 
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| into the garden, there was her grave with 
the same violets growing upon it that I 
had planted there. If I clambered down 
the path among the rocks to the river's 
edge, I passed half-a-dozen nooks where 
we once stored pebbles and shells. One 
of these nooks Nettie used to eall “ our 
It was a large rugged cleft in the 
solid rock. She took great pains to make 
it pretty. She swept it, and planted moss 
in the cracks of the rock, where it took 
root and grew. And what a treasure of 
curiously-shaped pebbles and variegated 
shells were piled up in the corners and 
arranged upon the ledges. But now, it was 
dusty and dirty. Weeds and bushes were 
growing where formerly dainty rock-moss 
grew, and when I entered it a bird flew 
out. It was a small dark gray bird, and 
| one of the kind which I knew built their 
nests against the bluffs. I looked up to 
the rugged Gothic arched ceiling, and there, 
sure enough, was the gray bird’s nest. O, 
thought I, “ our house” has a tender ten- 
ant still. If I went around to the north 
side of the old house, and looked up at the 
peak of the gable where the bird-box was 
nailed, I thought the same bluebirds were 
there that had occupied it half-a-dozen 
Their songs, it seemed, had 


house.” 


years before. 
become a trifle less sweet than they for 
merly had been, and I wondered if it was 
because they were getting old, or because 
Nettie was not there to hear them. 1} 
have always thought that the birds sang 
infinitely sweeter in my fourth and fifth 
spring-time than they have ever done 
since. Why is it? Is it because chil 
dren love bird-music more than men do? 
Is it because there is more of nature in a 
child than ina man? I cannot aecount for 
it, but birds and children seem to under- 
stand each other. 

A week after mother’s death, my father 
told me that I must return to school; so 
I paid the last tribute of tears to the 
graves in the garden, once more visited 
‘“‘our house,” but went slyly this time. 
and just peeped in, so that I might not 
scare its occupant, took another look at 
the bluebirds, bid a tearful good-by to my 
father, and started. 

I leaned back in the carriage, and cried 

| heartily. 
“Come, Natty, cheer up,” said the 
| man who was driving, “ there ’s nothing in 
! the old house now that you need ¢are 
for,” 
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“T know it,” said I, “ but there’s so 
many things about it that I do care for.” 

“ Why, lad, I think it ’s the most out-of- 
the-way, tumble-down old place I ever saw. 
I can’t see what you can like about it.” 

“'There’s the garden, Tom, with mo- 
and Nettie’s They ’re 


ther’s graves. 


| 


enough themselves to make me like it. | 


Besides, Tom, it’s home.” 
“Tt’s a very lonely home, Natty.” 
“It’s because it’s lonely, that I like it 
as I do.” 


We were ascending a hill, from the top 


of which I knew that I could see the old 
home for the last time on our journey. 
We reached the top. I turned, and the 
tears again filled my eyes as I saw the 
house with its high-pointed gables stand- 


ing boldly out from the silvery background | 


formed by the river. As we went on, the 


hill-top came up like a wall between home | 


and me, and grew higher and higher, until | 


the tallest chimney sunk behind it. 

As the sun was setting, we drove up to 
the little white gate in front of the P 
Mr. B , the principal, came 
out in his long gown, and, as he weleomed 
me back, I thought his pressure of my 
and was one of sympathy, and I felt 
that I feared him less than I had formerly 
done, but that I respected him more. 

Tom and the horse and carriage were 
all that was left of home. I 
shook Tom’s hand, and he said—as every 








academy. 


now me 
one says to a boy when they leave him at 
school—* Natty, be a good boy.” The 
horse, I thought, looked a dumb farewell 
as Tom took the lines and drove toward 
the village to put up for the night. The 
very rattle of the carriage over the stones 
seemed like a sound of home. 

Mr. B—— took me by the hand and 
led me into the house. 

He took my cap off my head and laid it 
gently, I thought, upon the table. 
was a band of crape around it. And then 
Mrs. B—— came in, and, as she stooped 


down and kissed me, she did so with such | 


There | 


an air of kindness, that I really thought | 


her cap was not half so stiff as it used to 
ve, and that the spectacles on her nose 
rave her a dignified, matronly, instead of 
un owlish look. I used to think, and so 
did all the boys, that she looked very much 
Afterward, that kind kiss 
caused me to stand up in her favor, no 


ike an owl. 


matter what the other boys said against her. 


As we went into the supper-room, I 
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heard the boys, who were all seated at the 
table, whisper one to another, “ Simpson’s 
mother ’s dead ;” and one big tall boy, who 
had always been my dbeau-ideal, said, 


“ Poor fellow!” It seemed like true pity, 


| and, coming just at the time it did, I thank- 


ed him for it fervently in my heart. After 
supper I stole out into the play-ground. 
It was already dark. The stars were out, 
and the moon was up. I turned my face 
upward, and the stars seemed to be in the 
same places above me that they were 
when I looked at them from the porch at 
home. I thought it singular then, that, 
though I had moved a distance of thirty 
miles, the same stars were above me. 
My thoughts were drawn up among those 
stars, and higher still—up to heaven; 
drawn up in such a way as only a boy’s 
thoughts can be drawn there, without one 
single doubt to retard them in their flight, 
or call them back to earth. 

A hand was laid upon my shoulder. I 
turned, and a boy of about my own size 
and years was standing at my side. He 
was deformed; but, beneath his protrud- 
ing breast, beat a kind and gentle heart. 
He put his hand in mine, and we walked 
to a favorite bench that stood beneath some 
trees, and sat down. We put our arms 
about each other, and, for some moments, 
neither of us spoke. The longer we sat 
there the more he seemed like a brother. 
At length he said, 

‘“* Nat, my mother is dead too.” * 

I drew my arm closer about him, and 
thought that he still more like a 
brother, but could not speak. 

“ And my father, he is dead too,” con- 
tinued he. 

“ Charley,” said I,“ I pity you; you need 


Was 


was 


my pity more than I need yours. 
your mother good ?” 

“1 think she was. 
since she died, and I can just remember 
her. I 
afraid. That’s why I think she was good.” 

“Did you ever have a sister, Charley?” 

“Ves.” 

“Ts she dead 2” 

“No; she’s living, and so good and 
pretty.” 

“ Ah, my sister ’s dead.” 

“Poor Nat, I pity you more than ever. 
I would rather die myself than have my 
sister die.” 

‘“‘ Charley,” said I, “ do you ever pray ?” 


It is a long while 


saw her die, and she was not 


“T used to, long ago.” 
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“So did I. 
again.” 

We knelt down upon the grass beside 
the bench, and prayed in whispers. They 
were boyish prayers, but they came from 
the heart. Our sentences were probably 
not well-jointed, and the words not ele- 
gant; but we meant what we said. 

When we looked up, the old teacher 


Suppose we commence 


was leaning over us, and I saw him brush | 


a tear from his eyes. When he bade us 


good night at the school-room door, his | 


hands trembled. 
er : 
THE TWO DUELISTS. 

VERY instructive biography, abound- 
f£\ ing, amid much valuable matter of a 
religious nature, in interesting anecdotes 
of departed men and things, has recently 
been published. 
Robert Haldane, of Airthrey, and James 
Alexander Haldane, his brother—individu- 
als who are honorably distinguished for 
their efforts at the beginning of this cen- 
tury to revive evangelical religion when 
at a very low ebb in Scotland. The 
work is one of great and permanent inter- 


We allude to the life of 


priety of accepting it. That the challenger 
was under a cloud with his own regiment was 
certain, although the particulars were unknown, 
and it was decided that it was optional to ac- 
cept or decline the cartel. But, as the matter 
was then doubtful, it was ruled that, in obedi- 
ence to the code of honor, it was safer to give 
the captain the benefit of the doubt; and he was 
himself the more clear on the point, as the 
reputation of the challenger as a shot might 
propably be regarded as having intluenced a 
refusal. 

“ The preliminaries being arranged, it was 
agreed that they should meet at the Cape of 
Good Hope; but the captain of the ship, sus- 
pecting mischief, refused leave to land. The 
meeting was accordingly postponed till they 


| arrived at St. Helena, when they ali went ashore, 


unobserved, very early in the morning. The 


; night before, James Haldane made his will, 


| were to fire together by signal. 


est. From amid many passages we select 
' fore told him, that this was a case in which he 


the following, which describes Mr. James 
Haldane as a duelist, and shows him af- 
terward, when under the transforming in- 
fluence of the grace of God, as a reprover 
of the practice to which through false 
shame he had himself formerly yielded. 
“The ship was crowded with passengers; 
among these there was a cavalry officer, who 
was returning home—a notorious shot, a suc- 
cessful duelist, and much of a bully. It after- 
ward appeared that he had been forced to leave 
the king’s service, in consequence of his quarrel- 
some temper and aptitude for such brawls. In the 


course of the voyage he made himself very dis- | 


agreeable, and was rather an object of dread. On 
one occasion some high words occurred between 
him and Mr. James Haldane, arising out of a pro- 
posal to make the latter a party to a paltry trick, 
designed to provoke an irritable invalid as he lay 
in his cot with his door open, and was, in fact, 
actually dying. Mr. J. Haldane’s indignant re- 
fusal issued in this captain’s taking an opportu- 
nity deliberately and publicly to insult him at 
the mess-table, when, in return for a somewhat 
contemptuous retort, the aggressor threw a glass 
of wine in Mr. Haldane’s face. He little knew 
the spirit which he evoked. To rise from his 
seat and dash at the head of the assailant a 
heavy ship’s tumbler was the work of an instant. 
Providentially the missile was pitched too high, 
pulverized against the beam of the cabin, and 
descended in a liquid shower upon the offend- 
ing dragoon. A challenge ensued, and Mr. J. 
Haldane eensulted with a friend as to the pro- 


wrote a letter of farewell to his brother in the 
event of his death, and then went to bed, and 
slept so soundly that he did not awake till he 
was called. It happened that, owing to the 
apprehension of being observed and detained, 
the duelists had only one case of pistols, which 
belonged to Mr. Haldane’s second, a naval offi- 
cer of some distinction, afterward better known, 
during the war, as Admiral Donald Campbell, 
who commanded the Portuguese fleet, and also 
enjoyed a pension for services rendered to Lord 
St. Vincent and Lord Nelson. The two antago- 
nists were placed at twelve paces distant, and 
Before the 
pistol was given into Mr. Haldane’s hand, his 
second, in a low tone, repeated what he had be- 


must have no scruple about shooting his chal- 
lenger; that it was not a common duel, but a 
case of self-preservation, and that one or the 
other must fall, The signal was given, and, as 
Mr. J. Haldane raised his pistol, with strange 
inconsistency he breathed the secret prayer— 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit ;” 
thus verifying the observation of Tertullian, that 
in moments of imminent danger men involun- 
tarily call upon God, acknowledging his presence 
and his providence, even when they seem practi- 
cally to forget his existence and trample on his 
laws. With this prayer in his heart, and, as 
Admiral Campbell testified, with his eye fixed 
on his antagonist, without a symptom of trepi- 
dation, he calmly drew the trigger, when his 
pistol burst, the contents flying upward, and a 
fragment of the barrel inflicting a wound on 
his face. The other pistol missed fire, and the 
challenger immediately intimated, through his 
second, that he was so well satisfied with the 
honorable conduct of Mr. Haldane, that he was 
willing the affair should terminate. This mes- 
sage was accepted as sufficient. Bowing to 
each other, they parted with civility, but, as 
might be anticipated, without reconciliation. 
To such matters he scarcely ever alluded, but 
the facts were known to his brother, and by 
him repeated not long before his death.” i 


A great change, however, passed over 
Mr. Haldane—that which Scripture has 
declared to be necessary for all who would 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He was 
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regenerated by the Holy Spirit. Having 
quitted the naval service, and devoted 
himself to the work of the ministry, he 
was not ashamed, on the following re- 
markable occasion, boldly to rebuke the 
sin into which he had himself been be- 
trayed. The narrative of his biographer 
proceeds as follows :— 

“Early in the spring of 1804, Mr. James 
Haldane preached a remarkable sermon on the 
death of Thomas Pitt, second Baron Camelford, 
who was mortally wounded in a due! by Captain 
Best, and died in great agony four days after- 
ward. This fatal catastrophe had produced an 
extraordinary public sensation, more especially 
following as it did on another duel, in which 
Colonel Montgomery, not many months before, 
had fallen by the hand of Captain Macnamara, 
in a wretched quarrel about their dogs. These 
events were calculated to arouse attention to the 
miserable fruits of the world’s code of honor, 
in submission to which a young nobleman, at 
the age of twenty-nine, nephew to the great 
Karl of Chatham, and cousin to the prime minis- 
ter, had forfeited his own life, extinguished a 
peerage, and sacrificed a great fortune, which 
chietly fell to his sister, the wife of the cele- 
brated Lord Grenville. Lord Camelford was not 
one of the common run of fashionable men, liy- 
ing upon town. He had fine natural talents. 
His illustrious uncle had bestowed much pains 
on his education, and addressed to him a series 
of letters with a view to his improvement, which 
have been since published, He had been pas- 

onately fond of science, and in many subjects 
connected with literature was no mean proficient. 
But in those unhappy days, when dueling was 
eckoned a mark of spirit, he had acquired in 
the navy, and in the world of fashion, the repu- 
tation of a first-rate shot. He had provoked 
and been concerned in many duels; and on one 
occasion, where the death of a superior officer 
in the West Indies had left some doubt as to the 
seniority of the next in succession, he brought 
the matter to an issue by giving certain orders 
to his rival, a Lieutenant 
dience of which he shot 
although at the head of a 
crew, ready to uphold their commander. 


+} 


Peterson, on disobe- 
him dead 
1 armed boat's 
For 


iis rash act he was tried by a court-martial; 


beach, 





but being found in the right as to his seniority, 
and consequent title to give the order, he was 
honorably acquitted, 

“The notoriety thus acquired was not dimin- 
ished by the fact that he had returned Mr. Horne 
Tooke to Parliament for his pecket borough, 
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and after some altercation pronounced him ‘a 
scoundrel, a liar, and a ruffian.’ Mr. Best ob 
served that these were expressions which ad- 


| mitted but of one answer, and a meeting was 


| tory. 


arranged for the next morning. But in the 
course of the evening he conveyed to Lord 
Camelford the assurance, that the information 
on which his lordship spoke was unfounded, 
and that a retraction of the words used under 
a wrong impression would be perfectly satisfac 
They again met in the morning at a 
cotfee-house in Oxford-street, and once more 
Mr. Best pleaded for reconciliation, adding, 


| ‘Do not persist in expressions under which one 


of us must fall.’ At this very moment Lord 


| Camelford knew that he had been imposed on, 


and had written a declaration on his will that 
he was the ‘aggressor in the spirit as well as 
letter of the word.’ But false pride would 
not allow the haughty peer to listen to a re- 
monstrance which might impeach his courage, 
and he replied: ‘Best, this is child’s play; 
the affair must go on.’ On proceeding to the 
ground behind Holland-house, he reiterated to 
his second, the Hon. W. Devereux, the statement 


| he had appended to his will; but said that he 


was fearful that his reputation would suffer if 
he made any concession to one who he rather 
thought was the best shot in England. They 
were placed at fifteen paces from each other 


| fired together, and Lord Camelford fell, to all 


appearance dead. In an instant he recovered 
the shock, so far as to exclaim, ‘I am killed, 
but I acquit Best; I alone am to blame.’ Ca] 
tain Best and his second instantly rode off; 
and Lord Camelford’s friend, on pretense ot 
going for a surgeon, did the same as soon as a 
countryman came up, who found his lordsh'p 
lying on his back, in the lower part of a field 
overflowed with water. His lordship was un- 
willing to be moved; but was at last placed i: 


| a chair and conveyed to Little Holland-house, 


where he lingered in great pain till the follow 
ing Saturday, and then died. The ball had 
penetrated his right breast, passing through 
the lungs, and lodging in the backbone. He 


| sent for his solicitor, and made a codicil to his 


| will, in which 
on the sea- | 


and threatened to substitute his own black ser- | 


vant in case of his nominee being declared by the 
House of Commons disqualified as a ck reyman. 
Lord Camelford and Mr. Best were both in the 
navy, and intimate friends; but they had at the 
time a bet of £200 depending, as to which was 
the better shot. The meeting took place through 
the instigation of an abandoned woman, then un- 
der the protection of Lord Camelford, who falsely 
accused her former protector, Mr. Best, of hay- 
ing spoken disrespectfully of his lordship. This 
greatly incensed the irascible peer, who went 
up to Mr. Best at the Prince of Wales Hot ‘ 
in Conduit-street, where they usu illy dined, 


he stated, that although most 
people desire that their remains might be con- 
veyed to their native land to be interred, ‘1 
wish my body to be removed, as soon as may 
be convenient, to a country far distant, to a 
spot not near the haunts of men, but where the 
surrounding scenery may smile upon my re 
mains.’ The place he chose was on the bor- 
ders of the Lake of St. Lemprierre, in the 
Canton of Berne, where three trees stood on a 
particular spot. The center tree he desired t 
be taken up, and his body being there deposited, 
He added, * Let no monument 
or stone be placed on my grave.’ At the foot 
of this tree, his lordship said he had passed 
many hours, meditating on the mutability of 
human affairs. He left £1,000 as a compensa 
tion to the proprietors.” 


to be ré¢ plante d. 


A pamphlet having 


o 


been published by a 
clergyman, giving a very unseriptura] 
view of Lord Camelford’s character, Mr 
Haldane felt it his duty to expose its per- 
nicious statements from his pulpit. 
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| y 
“Of the multitude that thronged to hear | heal on the Sabbath-day. We have thus 
that sermon there are now comparatively few | 


survivors. 
among them the venerable Christopher Ander- 
son. In reference to this sermon, he wrote, not 
long before his own death: ‘It was understood 
that Mr. James Haldane meant to examine and 
expose this melancholy affair. Familiar as he 
had been for years with sea life, and once him- 
self under the tyranny of these miserable “ laws 
of honor,” there was no man better qualified. 
lhe fear of God was now his governing princi- 
ple, yet it required no common fortitude to meet 
such a case before such an audience.’ 

“The spacious building in which he preached, 
then capable of seating more than three thou- 


sand persons, was crowded to the doors. It 
was at the time of the threatened invasion, 
when the whole nation resounded with the 
clang of arms, and the most peaceful civilians 
were often arrayed in military costume. When 
he entered, there rose before him, not only the 
usual congregation, but officers in full uniform 


from Piershill barracks and the Castle—cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, and volunteers, officers on 
Lord Moira’s statf, magistrates, men of letters 
and philosophers, men of business and retired 
gentlemen—all assembled to hear what was to 
said in reprobation of dueling, and of the 
awecount circulating in print, from the pen of 
the Rey. Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, who 
attended the death-bed of Lord Camelford.” 


he 
De 


Then follows a description of the ser- 
mon, for which we must refer the reader 
to the biography itself. Throughout its 
delivery, we are told, the immense audience 
was still, awed by his earnest manner and 
thrilling language. 


UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE 
GOSPELS. 


BY REV. T. R. BIRKS, ENGLAND, 


I. 


6 \ HEN the even was come, they brought 
unto him many that were possessed 

with devils: 
his word, and 
Matt. viii, 16. 


healed ail that were sick.” 

There is here no reason assigned why 
the sick were not, on this occasion, brought 
to Jesus until the evening. 
however, to the narrative in the 
Gospels, (Marki, 32; Luke iv, 40, 41,) this 
reason is apparent. We are told that on 
the Sabbath-day Jesus entered into the 
synagogue at Capernaum, and taught; 


Some have lately departed, and | 


and he cast out the spirits with | 


On turning, | 
other | 


that immediately on leaving it he entered | 
into the house of Simon, and it was the | 


very same evening on which this crowd 
of applicants for mercy were gathered at 
Now, from Matt. xii, 10, it also 


that the 


the door. 


‘yppears opinion was common 


among the Jews, that it was not lawful to 


a clear reason why the people waited until 
the evening, but one of which no trace 
exists in Matthew’s narrative taken alone. 


II. 

“Now the names of the twelve apostles are 
these: The first, Simon, who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother; James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother; Philip, and 
Bartholomew ; Thomas, and Matthew the pub- 
lican; James the son of Alpheus, and Lebbeus, 
whose surname was Thaddeus; Simon the 
Canaanite, and Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed 
him.’’—Matt. x, 2-4. 


In the other two Gospels, the seventh 
and eighth names occur in different 
order,—Philip and Bartholomew, Matthew 
and Thomas,—where the distinctive title, 
The whole 


a 


the publican, is also wanting. 
list is composed of six pairs of names, the 
order of which seems to have been deter- 
mined by the order of their call, whether 
to be disciples or apostles. Matthew 
places his own name second in the pair to 
which it belongs, and adds the offensive 
epithet, the publican. Mark and Luke, on 
the contrary, place Matthew’s name before 
that of his comrade, and withhold the title 
which he himself has added, in a feeling of 
humility. This minute difference 
naturally explained by the modesty of the 


is 


evangelist, and thus becomes a pledge for 
the genuineness of the whole Gospel where 
it appears. 

Ill. 

The four Gospels, without any direct 
assertion, lead us to the same conclusion, 
that Joseph was dead before 
ministry began. This will appear by 


collating the passages. 


our Lord’s 


* And the third day there was a marriage in 
Cana of Galilee; and the mother of Jesus was 
there. And both Jesus was called, and his 
disciples, to the marriage. After this he went 
down to Capernaum, he, and his mother, and 
his brethren, and his disciples; and they con- 
tinued there not many days.’’—John ii, 1, 2, 12. 

“While he yet talked to the people, behold, 
his mother and his brethren stood without, 
desiring to speak with him. Then one said 
unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to speak with thee. 
But he answered and said unto him that told 
him, Who is my mother? and who are my 
brethren ?”’—Matt. xii, 46-48. 

“Ts not this the carpenter’s son? is not his 
mother called Mary? and his brethren, James, 
and Joses, and Simon, and Judas”? and his 
sisters, are they not all with us ?’—Matt. 
xili, 55, 56. 


5 
“There came then his brethren and his 
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mother, and standing without, sent unto him, 
calling him.’’—Mark iii, 31. 

“Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, 
the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, 
and Simon? and are not his sisters here with 
us ?”’—Mark vi, 3. 

“Then came to him his mother and his 
brethren, and could not come at him for the 
press.”’—Luke viii, 19. 

** Now there stood by the cross of Jesus his 
mother, and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife 
of Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene. When Jesus 
therefore his mother, and the disciple 
standing by whom he loved, he saith unto his 
mother, Woman, behold thy son! Then saith 
he to the disciple, Behold thy mother! And 
from that hour that disciple took her unto his 


own home,”’—John xix, 2 


saw 


= 


27. 

There is thus ne mention of the presence 
of Joseph at the feast in Cana, or the return 
to Capernaum, during the message of our 
Lord's relatives, the visit to Nazareth, or 
All the four 
agree, indirectly, in leading to the same 


the crucifixion. narratives 
conclusion, that the death of Joseph was 
earlier than our Lord’s ministry. This 
agreement is unlikely to have occurred in 
fictitious narratives, and is therefore one 
mark in the Gospels of their historical 
reality. 
IV 

“ And great multitudes were 
him, so that he went into the ship, 
and sat.’’—Matt. xiii, 2. 


unto 
(ro sAoiov, 

‘The meaning of the definite article in this 
passage is so far from being evident, that 
our translators have omitted it entirely. 
No ship has been mentioned in this con- 
How, 


then, can the peculiar expression be ac- 


text to which it ean be referred. 


counted for ? 

On turning to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
not in the parallel passage, but somewhat 
earlier, we meet with a simple explanation 
“And he spake to his 
disciples, that a small ship should wait on 


In these words: 
him, because of the multitude, lest they 
should throng him.”—(iii, 9.) It is plain 
that this ship or boat, provided expressly 


+ 


for such a purpose, would be familiar to 
may explain the force of the phrase, “ He 
entered into the ship and sat.” 

The same explanation will equally ap- 
oo 


ply to Matt. xiv, 22, where the same 
expression recurs: “And = straightway 


Jesus constrained his disciples to get into 
the ship, (¢i¢ tr 


him unto the other side, while he sent the 


) toiov,) and to gO before 


multitudes away.” 
This coincidence, from its very minute- 


cr ithered to re ther 
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; ness, depending merely on the insertion of 


| the article, is so much the more unsus- 
| piciuus and complete. 


| details 


¥. 
Tn each Gospel an account is given of the 
of the five thousand. We are 
told, also, in every case, that the disciples 
took up twelve baskets of fragments. 
Matt. xiv, 20; Mark vi, 43; Luke ix, 17; 
John vi, 13. 


baskets are termed cophini, (dddexa xogivor, 


miracle 


In every Gospel, also, these 


TAnpetc.) 

The similar miracle of the four thousand 
is recorded only by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, who state that the disciples took up 
seven baskets of fragments. Here, how- 
ever, a different term is employed, and in 
each Gospel the baskets are called spy- 
rides. Matt. xv, 37; Mark viii, 8, (éxra 
oTupi dag.) 

Now, it is remarkable that, when our 
Saviour rebukes his disciples after crossing 
from Dalmanutha, the same distinction is 
accurately observed. Matt. xvi, 9, 10; 
Mark viii, 19-21. 

“Do ye not yet understand, neither remember 
the five loaves of the five thousand, and how 
many baskets ye took up? 
7 Neither the seven loaves of the four 
thousand, and how many baskets (omvpida: 
ye took up?” 

“When I brake the five loaves among five 
thousand, how many baskets (kodivove) full of 
fragments took ye up? They say unto him, 
And when the seven among four 
thousand, how many baskets (ozvupidac) full of 
fragments took ye up? And they said, Seven. 
And. he said unto them, How is it that ye do 
not understand ?” 


KOOivol 


(7rocoUc 


EAU IETE 2) 


up: 


Twelve, 


From the word ozvpi¢ being used, (Acts 
ix, 25,) where Paul was let down in a bas- 
ket by the wall of Damascus, it is natural 


| to infer that it denotes baskets of a large 


size. The cophini, being twelve, might 
perhaps be the provision-baskets of the 
apostles. But whatever was the 
nature of the the constant 
mention of cophint in reference to one 


exact 
distinction, 


. racle, < ’ spyrides in connection with 
the thoughts of the apostle, and hence we miracle, and of spyrides in connecti 


the other, is a minute and striking evidence: 
of historical reality, and proves how the 
of each event were fixed in the 


| memory of the apostles. 


VI 

“When Jesus then | 
saw a great company come unto him, he saith 
unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread that 


ifted up his eyes, and 











these may eat? And this he said to prove 
him: for he himself knew what he would do. 
Philip answered him, Two hundred pennyworth 
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of bread is not sufficient for them, that every 
one of them may take a little.”—John vi, 5-7. 

This apostle is never once named, in the 
first three Gospels, as having any special 
question put to him, or taking part in the 
conversation of our Lord, and only once 
beside in the Gospel of St. John. Why 
should the question now be addressed to 
him rather than the others 2 
itself offers no key to the incident, and we 
might readily suppose that it was an ac- 
cidental circumstance. 


soul ee 
rhe passage 
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Capernaum would not bring them near to 
Bethsaida of Galilee. 

One easy supposition removes all diffi- 
culty, and maintains the reality of the coin- 
cidence. Capernaum, Bethsaida, Chorazin, 
were fishing towns on the west of the lake, 
and would very likely have separate dis- 
tricts belonging to them on the opposite 


| side, for the convenience of the crews in 


| lake. 


their frequent short voyages across the 
If the miracle occurred in such a 


| district belonging to Bethsaida of Galilee, 


Let us turn to St. Luke ix, 10, where | 


the same miracle is recorded, and we find 
this further circumstance mentioned, which 
fixes the scene of the miracle: * And he 


and lying opposite to it on the further side 
of the lake, the whole becomes consistent 


| and natural; and the appeal to Philip, 


took them, and went aside privately into | 


a desert place, belonging to the city called 
Bethsaida.” 
have been wrought at the close of that 
very day. 

If now we turn once more to St. John’s 
Gospel, we find in the first chapter this 
passing intimation: “ Now Philip was of 
Bethsaida, the city of Andrew and Peter.” 
Two different prepositions are here used, 


The miracle is then said to | 


one of which seems to denote the birth- | 
place, and the other the usual abode. | 


Hence 
Philip, though a native of Capernaum, was 


inhabitant of Bethsaida. It is thus 


an 


the meaning seems to be, that | 


explained why our Lord should address the | 
inquiry to him rather than the others. | 
They were in a desert place belonging to | 


Bethsaida; and hence Philip was more 
likely than any of the rest to know where 


a supply of provisions might possibly be | 


found. 

One doubt, still 
There were two Bethsaidas near the Sea 
of Tiberias; some have even supposed a 
third. For this last opinion, however, 
there is no evidence, and it has arisen only 


however, remains. 


from a misconstruction of this very passage. 
Many have thought that the scene of the 
miracle was Bethsaida-Julias, to the north- 
east of the lake. 
would be deceptive, since Philip belonged 
to Bethsaida of Galilee. John xii, 21. 


If so, the coincidence | 


There are conclusive reasons which for- | 


bid us to place the scene in the neighbor- 
hood of Julias. The 
the largest cities near the lake would be 
ill suited for the purpose of retirement. 
The course of the disciples on their return 


suburbs of one of 


inconsistent with such a view of 


is also 
the locality. 
Bethsaida, while the route from Julias to 


They crossed over toward 


for the wind was contrary.” 


an inhabitant of Bethsaida, and ac- 
quainted with its localities, retains its 


strict propriety. 


as 


VII. 

“When the people therefore saw that Jesus 
was not there, neither his disciples, they also 
took shipping, and came to Capernaum, seeking 
for Jesus.”,—John vi, 24. 

The surprise of the people at not finding 
Jesus is easily explained, since they saw 
that he had not entered the ship, and no 
other vessel was near, until the arrival of 
the other boats from Tiberias, early the 
next morning. But why should they ex- 
pect the disciples to be there, whom they 
had seen embark the evening before? An 
answer is found in St. Mark’s Gospel. 
When Jesus came to them in the fourth 
watch, “he saw them toiling in rowing ; 
With a 
stormy and adverse wind, that lasted until 
three or four in the morning, it was very 
natural to suppose that the disciples would 
have put back again, and be found along 
with Jesus on the eastern shore. 

areee een 

Tue Genper or Mysteries.—There is 
not a mystery in creation, the symbol or 
practical invention for meanings abstruse, 
recondite, and incomprehensible, which is 
not represented by the female gender 
There is the Sphinx, and the Enigma, 
and the Chimera, and Isis, whose vail no 
man had ever lifted—they were all ladies, 
every one of them. And so was Proser- 
pine and Hecate, who was one thing by 
night and another by day. The Sibyls 
were females, and so were the Gorgons. 
the Harpies, the Furies, the Fates, and 
the Teutonic Valkyrs, Norniss; and, in 
short, all representations of ideas, obscure, 
inscrutable, and portentous, are nouns fem- 
inine. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE EGYPTIAN 
MAGICIANS. 


BY REV. 


SET out with avowing my full convic- 


l 


tion, that in the doings of Jannes and 


Jambres, and their associates, there was | 


no reality of miracle—nothing that re- | 


quired the interposition of either divine or 
Satanic agency—nothing but what came 
within the scope of human power and dex- 
terity of deception. This is the position 
which, with Farmer and some other writers, 


[ unhesitatingly take up; and I hope, with- | 


out much difficulty, to satisfy the reader of 
its correctness. 


} 


1. I begin, then, by calling to his re- 


membrance one general fact, namely, that | 


the performances of the magicians went 
only a certain length; that, having suc- 


ceeded thus far, they stopped and gave in, | 


acknowledging their inability to go farther, 


and we then hear no more of their attempts. | 
Now, this single fact, independently, for | 


the present, of the cause of their stopping, 
which may by-and-by appear, renders it, in 
no small degree, previously probable that 
there was in the case nothing superhuman 
x preternatural; but simply a power of 
deception which succeeded to a certain 
extent, and then felt itself baffled. Had 
the 


os 
doings 


supernatural, and 


there 


power been 


realities, seems 


its H 
nothing, 


at the particular point where they did | 


stop, to account for their so stopping. 
We shall on the 
naturally their stopping is accounted for 
on what we believe to be the true hy- 


other hand, how 


see, 


pothesis. 

2. The supposition of real miracle on 
the side of the magicians, as well as on 
that of Moses 
itself ideas too monstrous to admit of my 


and Aaron, involves in 
being able to regard them, I do not say 
merely as probable, but as morally possi- 
ble. Of those who hold the wonders to 
have been real, they are by some ascribed 
to the agency of God himself, and by others 
to that of Satan. 
According to the former, the 
for 


hypothe SIS. 


great God is represented as a time 


ulternately contradicting himself; affirming 


Now just look at each | 


ind denying, attesting and disproving the | 


ame thing; putting forth his power, now 
on the side of truth, and now on that of 
error; and thus, by his own authority, ac- 
livine 
livine 


credited by his own « seal, keeping 


the minds of his intelligent creatures in a 
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state of dubiety and suspense as to the 
side on which truth lay: according to the 
other, He—the infinite Creator—appears 
engaged in a kind of trial of strength, a 
contest of power, real strength, real power, 
with the god of this world, the devil—a 
trial in which, for a while, it remains du- 
bious which of the two has the mastery ; 
nay, in Which, in the first step at least, 
Now 


to me, I confess, it appears that we ought 


Satan has clearly the advantage. 


to be prepared to accept almost any hy- 
pothesis which promised to free us from 
suppositions so unworthy and revolting ! 
If the magicians really converted their rods 
into living serpents, the first miracle, let 
it be remembered, is a miracle of creation 
—of instantaneous creation; and, were 
there any room for comparison in the case 
of creative power, (to which, as formerly 
remarked, the production of a world is as 
easy as the production of an atom,) the 
amount of the miracle was on the side of 
the magicians in the ratio of their num- 
ber, whatever we may fancy it to have 
been to one. And the way in which this 
objection to their hypothesis has been dis- 
posed of by the abettors of the reality of 
the transformation in the one case as well 
as in the other, has ever, I confess, ap- 
peared to me to have more of the ludicrous 
in it than, in what relates to sacred things, 
I am fond of allowing my mind to dwell 
upon. Itis very true, it has been said, that 
the rods of the magicians were as really 
as that of Moses turned into serpents ; but 
then-the serpent that had come of the 
rod of Moses settled the controversy on 
the right side, by swallowing up all the 
rest! As if the actual change of lifeless 
bits of wood into real living serpents were 
not a miracle incomparably greater than, 
after they had been produced, one of them 

How many there 
were of the rods of the magicians, we 
no means of ascertaining. We are 
f two, those of “ Jannes and Jam- 
who by Paul 
having “withstood Moses;” but there 
might be, and probably were more, (per- 
haps not a few more, for it is said “‘ they 


devouring the others! 


have 


sure ¢ 


bres,” are mentioned as 


cast down every man his rod,”) of whom 
these were the chief. I do not deny, be 
it observed, that the swallowing up of the 
other serpents by that of Moses was a 
settling of the point in dispute, but not 
in the way of determining the question of 
riority between the miracles on the 


Supe 
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one side and those on the other, on the 
supposition of both being equally real; but 
by the way of determining the reality of 
the one and the juggling legerdemain of 
the other. But, in truth, there is no room 
for hypothesis in the matter. A brief 
glance at the facts of the case may suf- 
fice to show its true character. Observe, 
then,— 

3. In the narrative it is repeatedly said, 
that “ the magicians did so with their en- 
chantments.” The phrase has by some 
been interpreted as meaning that they ac- 
tually and substantially did the same thing. 
But it has no such meaning. It means no 


more than that they did it in like manner ; 
| did 


that they effected a resemblance ; and such 
a resemblance as proved sufficient to satisfy 
the minds of Pharaoh and his servants, 
which were abundantly predisposed to be sat- 
isfied, and so to harden their hearts, and keep 
them from yielding what they were natural- 
ly so loath to yield. Even had the ex- 
pression been that they did the thing, we 
are all sufficiently aware how common it 
is, when we are speaking of the tricks of 
jugglers, to describe them as doing what 
they palpably appear to do. But, 
if any should shake their heads in doubt 
upon this point, we have in reserve a 
thorough settler for it. Just look at one 
passage: “ And the magicians did so with 
their enchantments, to bring forth lice; 
but they could not.” Exod. viii, 18. This 
In this occurrence of 


so 


is enough surely. 
it, the phrase means even less than we have 
been interpreting it to mean. We have 
interpreted it as meaning their producing 
a resemblance ; but this occurrence of it 
does not go even thus far, but signifies 
their attempting to produce a resemblance 
and failing. Surely no proof can be more 
complete than this, that the phrase “ they 
did so,” does not mean their actually 
effecting the same thing: “they did so, 
but they could not ;” that is, they tried, 
but did not succeed. The attempt, there- 
fore, on their part, was not an attempt to 
do the very thing they saw done, but to 
produce such a resemblance to it as might 
satisfy those whom they well knew to be 
far fromhard of conviction. Then observe 
further— 

4. That no doubt might be left about 
the real meaning, it is uniformly added, 
“The magicians did so with their enchant- 


ments.’ This ought to be decisive. The 


original term has been variously derived 


by etymologists. 
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But in either the one or 
the other of its two principal derivations— 
the one from a root signifying to hide, the 
other from a root signifying to dazzle—it 
is expressive of those arts by which, on the 
one hand, they contrived to hide o: conceal, 
or those by which, on the other, they en- 
deavored to dazzle ; hiding their tricks from 
the eyes of spectators, or deceiving their 
vision by a glare thrown over it for the 
purpose, or by any other deceptive process. 
When, therefore, it is alleged that they 
are represented, in the Bible narrative, as 
doing the very same things with Moses 
the allegation is not true. All that is said 
is, that they did in like sort, and that they 
“with their enchantments” or 
juggleries. It has been said—If these 
things were done by anything of the 
of juggling or legerdemain, how 
it that Moses has given no hint 

No hint of it! we reply: why 
expressly, in so many words, said 


Re- 


so 


nature 
comes 
of it? 
he has 
it over and over and over again. 
flect now— 

5. How exactly and satisfactorily the 
view we thus take of the case accords 
with all the facts. 

In the first place, there was nothing 
done that, to any who are at all acquainted 
with the amazing arts of such professors 
of necromancy, and magic, and sleight of 
hand, will be regarded as at all beyond be- 
lief. For example, take the first miracle. 
Moses simply casts down his rod before 
Pharaoh, and it becomes a serpent. <A 


message is sent by the king for the 
magicians. We cannot doubt that, when 


they got the message, they got, at the 
same time, intelligence of what had been 
done by Moses, and of the design for which 
they were wanted. They were thus put 
upon the alert. They had time to make 
the necessary preparations for counterfeit- 
ing the miracle. And when they made 
their appearance, it is said of them that 
“they did in like manner with their en- 
chantments.” Moses had used no enchant- 
ments, no covered arts. They did. And 
by what is said to be no unusual trick with 
sleight-of-hand practitioners in eastern 
countries to this day, they produced the 
appearance of the same transformation ; 
when, in point of fact, instead of real 


' . . 
transformation, there was nothing more 


than clever undiscernible  substitu- 


tion. 
In the East this trick is often effected by 


a 
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the taming of serpents, and the extracting 
of their stings. And very extraordinary 
accounts are given, yet not less well 
authenticated than extraordinary, of the 
powers of serpent-charmers. Such ac- 
counts are given, not by inferior travel- 
ers only—of whom some, by drawing 
a long bow, have brought discredit, in 
many instances most unmerited, upon the 
whole tribe, and have rendered “ travelers’ 


” 


stories” a phrase of proverbial sarcasm— 
but by those of the highest order, and by 
missionaries of the most conscientiously 
truthful and thoroughly-attested character. 
The Rev. Walter Scott, in his erudite and 
able work on the existence and agency of 
evil spirits, observes :-— 


“Facts equally wonderful, or even more so, 
are frequently performed with serpents, as well 
as in other ways, by Indian jugglers to this 
day. Nay, some more difficult are exhibited 
by professors of legerdemain, or of natural 
magic, in our own country. Surely it would be 
more easy for them to cause the Egyptians to 
suppose that they changed their rods into ser- 
pents, than for jugglers among us to cause spec- 
tators to imagine that they can eat or spit fire, 
or swallow knives or swords, or change an egg 
into a beautiful bird, singing most delightfully, 
and again transform it into an egg; or that 
they can stand the discharge of a musket loaded 
with ball, without being injured. I must main- 
tain that some of these things require much 
greater skill and dexterity than would be re- 
quired to enable the Egyptian magicians tu sub- 
stitute a serpent for a rod, in such a way that 
ignorant and credulous spectators would think 
that the latter had been changed into the 
former.” 


Then, secondly, we have the miracle of 
the blood. Let my reader bear now in 
mind how matters stood. The waters of 
the river, of the lakes, and ponds, and 
tanks, as well as all the water of their fil- 
throughout the land of 
Egypt, had been turned to blood. Mark 
the Moses simply stretches 
out his rod, and the stupendous wonder 


tering vessels 


difference. 


follows, on a scale by which every possi- 
bility of deception, it is useless to say, was 
precluded ; and, at the same time, all rea- 
sonable questions silenced, as to the power 
by which it was effected. ‘The magicians, 
of course, could not do ¢his. It was al- 
ready done 
not first reconverted into water, and then 
their power left to make trial of itself upon 
] When was it 


4 
the same scale. INO, no 


that “the magicians did so with their en- | 


chantments?” Why, it was when the blood 


was so abundant that the chief difficulty 
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| est possible scale ! 
difficulty in conceiving a deception effected 
| in an extent so very limited as this? the 





And the blood, observe, was | 
|of the 


| must have been to find as much water as 


to make the experiment on even the small- 
Is there the slightest 


simple deception of either changing the 
color of a little water so as to make it re- 
semble blood; or of substituting, by their 
legerdemain, a portion of the water already 
turned to blood, of which there was so sad 
a profusion prepared for their use, and 
ready at their hand? Or is there any dif- 
ficulty in believing, that when they had 
effected this little bit of sorry mimicry, 
the infatuated monarch would be easily 
enough persuaded that they could do 
more ? 

Then, thirdly, look at the next miracle 
—that of the frogs. The same general 
remarks are equally applicable to it. In 
this case, as in the former, it could be on 
a very small scale only that the imposition 
could be practiced; and here, too, by a 
power above theirs, the means had been 
amply provided for their purpose. Where 
could be the difficulty of “bringing up 
frogs,” when, from end to end, the land 
was full of them? when they had found 
their way into houses, and bed-chambers, 
and ovens, and kneading-troughs? The 
king’s heart, as before said, was predis- 
posed to a favorable interpretation of all 
they did; and in such circumstances, with 
the material so abundantly furnished 
wherewith to practice their deception, and 
with a credulous on which to 
work, how could they fail of success? 
They must have been wretched bunglers 
at their profession if they had. Let it 
now be noticed— 

6. That our principle of interpretation 
accords not only with the nature of the 
cases in which they succeeded, but most 
remarkably with the circumstances of that 
in which they failed and came to a stand. 
Let us look at these. They are especially 
striking. The case in which they thus 
failed, and were constrained to give in, and 
own themselves baffled, was the fourth in 
the series of miracles—the miracle of the 
lice. On the lifting up of the wonder- 
working rod, and smiting with it the dust 
earth, the narrative, in strong 
terms, says :—“ All the dust throughout 


mind so 


| the land of Egypt became lice, and there 


lice upon man and upon beast.” 
Now mark it well. Thus far the magi- 
Here they are set 


were 


cians had succeeded. 




















fast. It is now that it is said of them, 
“They did so with their enchantments to 
bring forth lice ; but they could not.” The 
question naturally suggests itself, How 
comes this? Is there in this miracle any 
greater difficulty than in those which pre- 
ceded it? Was there not the same 
abundant provision in this case as in the 
others for facilitating deception? Or, if 
there was reality in the effects produced, 
was the power which had “ brought up the 
frogs” not sufficient to bring up the lice ? 
Or shall we say, that at this particular 
point God saw meet to withdraw the ex- 
ercise of his own power, or to curb and 
frustrate that of the evil spirits? There 
is no need for any such suppositions. 
There is a much simpler and more satis- 
factory way of answering the inquiry after 
the cause and solving the difficulty. The 
two following facts are amply sufficient 
for the purpose :—1. In all the previous 
eases the magicians had preintimation of 
what was about to be done, and, in this 
way, had time to prepare. It appears 
from the narrative that the other miracles 
had been previously announced as about 
to be executed, if Pharaoh persisted in 
withholding his assent to the people’s de- 
parture. But this miracle, the record 
bears, was ordered by Jehovah, and ex- 
ecuted by Moses and Aaron at the mo- 
ment, and upon the spot, without an inter- 
val, and without the separation of the 
parties. Is it not, then, a singular cir- 
cumstance that it should have been just 
then they were constrained to give in, and 
to say, “This is the finger of God?” 
It is still said of them that they “did so 
with their enchantments.” They made a 
feint at it by the use of their ordinary 
terms of incantation and arts of jugglery ; 
but, for want of preparation, the trick was 
bungled and failed. And then—2. The 
loathsome vermin were “upon man and 
upon beast.” The magicians themselves, 
in their own persons, were, equally with 
others, the victims of this vile, humiliat- 
ing, and tormenting plague. How, in 
these circumstances, was it possible for 
them to make it appear that they had pro- 


duced them? And, accordingly, this very 


circumstance seems to be assigned in the 


narrative as one at least of the causes why 
the magicians were, in this instance, foiled, 
and felt themselves incapable of present- 
ing anything like a plausible counterfeit 


of the miracle. Being themselves sub- 
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jects of the plague, they could not have 
the face to persist. The principal reason, 
however, of their now surrendering and 
owning their incompetency, appears to 
have been the one first mentioned. Well, 
too, might they have been getting tired of 
such a contest, which they could not but 
be sensible was so unequal a one. Every 
time that, in their diminutive way, they 
imitated one plague, it proved only the 
occasion of another following. What 
was to be the end of it? And _ this 
leads me to my seventh and last observa- 
tion :— 

7. How extraordinary the fact that the 
power, whatsoever it was, which ap- 
peared thus as an antagonist power to 
Jehovah’s, was never appealed to by the 
king—and was never, by those who pos- 
sessed it, put forth—for the removal or 
mitigation of any of the plagues! How 
came it that this power, supposed to be 
exerted with real efficiency, is always in- 
troduced to add to the evil, never to take 
it away? I have characterized this as 
very extraordinary. And was it not so? 
One should have imagined that the very 
first thing of which the king, and his 
courtiers, and his people would have 
thought, and would have set their hearts 
upon, would have been to call for the 
power of the magicians to counteract the 
power of Moses and Aaron, not to help it ; 
to command away the successive evils, 
not to augment them; and that to the 
magicians themselves, had they really pos- 
sessed any such power as has been ascribed 
to them, the very first thing that would 
have occurred would have been the exer- 
cise of that power in mitigating the press- 
ure of woe after woe upon their people and 
their land. Pharaoh, at all events, might 
reasonably have been expected to say to 
them, “I don’t want you, and have not 
sent for you to set your wits and your 
power to work in doing the same thing; 
we have got, in all conscience, more than 
enough of it already. If you possess any 
power sufficient to enable you to compete 
with these strangers, and with the God 
whose messengers they profess to be, pray 
put it forth, if you please, in counterac- 
tion. These are plagues and curses ; 
don’t add to them, take them away.” 
And few things can more strikingly evince 


| the predisposition of the king’s heart to 


admit deception, to allow himself to be 
duped and gulled by imposture, than this 








ko 


Ju 


very circumstance. His magicians, how- 
ever, were quite incompetent for anything 
of the kind. When each of the successive 
plagues is to be removed, the mortifying 
petition must be presented to Moses and 
Aaron for the intervention of the same 
power by which it had been inflicted. ‘The 
God that brought it must be prayed to 
take it away! By Jehovah it had been 
sent, by Jehovah alone it could be re- 


moved. And the Egyptians thus were 
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LAST DAYS OF BISHOP SANDERSON. 
R. ROBERT SANDERSON was an 


eminent scholar and divine. He was 
appointed chaplain to King Charles I., 


{ ~, ° » e 
and afterward made bishop of Lincoln. 


made tu see and to feel both his power to | 
| disturbance or care, especially of what 


smite and his power to heal. But all in 


About three weeks before his death, find- 
ing his strength decay, by reason of his 
constant infirmity, and a consumptive 
cough added to it, he retired to his cham- 
ber, expressing a desire to enjoy his last 


thoughts to himself in private, without 


might concern this world. Thus, as his 
natural life decayed, his spiritual life seem- 


| ed more strong, and his faith more con- 


vain. King and people hardened their 
hearts. As for the magicians, nothing is | 
to me more manifest than that their pre- 


tended power was all imposture. There 


were “ enchantments, juggleries, feats of | 


legerdemain, and various modes of de- | 


ception, by which, for a time, they suc- 


ceeded in producing the semblance of a 
corresponding miracle. But that was all. 
They soon failed, and were glad, I cannot 
doubt, of an excuse for backing out from 
a contest with a power, before which they 
could not but soon come to feel that they 
were nothing. And, in the language of 
Paul, “ the folly” of Jannes and Jambres 
ind their associates became “ manifest to 
ill men.” 

And so, ultimately, must the folly of all 
who found “ fighting against God.” 
‘‘ Let the potsherds strive with the pot- 
sherds of the earth; woe to the man that 
striveth with his Maker!” “ He is wise 
in heart and mighty in strength: who hath 
himself against Him, and hath 
prospered?” And hence, I repeat, the 
unspeakable importance and the impera- 


are 


hardened 


tive obligation of every man examining, 
seriously and thoroughly, with an humble 
ind candid spirit, whether this book con- 
fains his counsels. If it does, those coun- 
nothing could 
Our 


counsels which 
but 


salvation, our eternal well-being, is their 


sels are 


dictate Infinite Benevolence. 


avowed object. And all the miracles re- 
corded here are the forth-puttings of di- 
vine power, to recommend the acceptance 
of divine merey. ‘They have thus a bear- 
ing upon a deliverance infinitely more 
valuable than that from Egyptian bondage 
resent and everlasting deliverance 


= 
from the bondage, the guilt, and all the 
“Tf thou be 


wise, then thou shalt be wise for thyself ; 


penal consequences of sin. 


but if thou scornest, thou alone shalt bear 
u.” 


firmed ; still laboring to attain that holi- 
ness and purity, without which none shall 
see God. 

In this time of retirement, which was 


| wholly spent in devotion, he longed for 
his dissolution ; and when some that loved 


him prayed for his recovery, if he at any 
time found an amendment, he seemed to 


be displeased, by saying, “ his friends said 


| their prayers backward for him.” 


He 
rejoiced much that he had so lived, as 
never to cause an hour’s sorrow to his 
good father, and that he hoped he should 
die without an enemy. 

He, in this retirement, had the Church 
in his twice 


read chamber 


every day; and at nine at night, some 


prayers 


prayers were read to him, and a part of 
his family, out of “The Whole Duty of 


Man.” 


The day before he took his bed, (which 
was three days before his death,) he, that 
he might receive a new assurance of the 
pardon of his sins past, and be strength- 
ened in his way to the 
took the blessed sacrament of the body 


New Jerusalem, 


and blood of his and our blessed Jesus, 
from the hands of his chaplain, Mr. Pul- 
len, accompanied by his wife, children, 
and a friend, in as awful, humble, and 
as outward reverence 
After the and 
thanksgiving for this blessing was ended, 


ardent a manner 


could express. praise 


he spake to this purpose: “I have now, 
to the great joy of my soul, tasted of the 
all-saving sacrifice of my Saviour’s death 
and passion, and with it received a spirit- 
ual assurance that my sins past are par- 
doned, and my God is at peace with me ; 
and that I shall never have a will or power 
to do anything that may separate my soul 


from the love of my dear Saviour. Lord! 
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confirm this belief in me; and make me 
still to remember, that it is thou, O God, 
that tookest me out of my mother’s womb, 
and hast been the powerful protector of 
me to this present moment of my life! 
thou hast neither forsaken me now I am 
become gray-headed, nor suffered me to 
forsake thee in the late days of temptation, 
and sacrifice my conscience for the preser- 
vation of my liberty or estate. It was not 
of myself, but grace, that I have stood when 


these mercies I now remember with joy 
and thankfulness ; and my hope and desire 
is, that I may die remembering this, and 
praising thee, my merciful God.” 

After this, taking his bed, and about a 
day before his death, he said often, “ Lord, 
forsake me not now my strength faileth 
me, but continue thy mercy, and let my 
mouth be ever filled with thy praise.” 

He continued 
day very patient 
the little offices 


and thankful for any of 
that were performed for 


his ease and refreshment, and during that | 


time did to himself the 103d 


Psalm, (a psalm that is composed of praise 


often say 


| this 


| affections 


The higher a Christian ascends above 
sinful world, the more that re- 
ligion prevails within, the more evidently 
shall he then find himself in a clear 
heaven, in a region that is calm and 
and the will those dark 

of fear despair vanish 


more 
and 


serene ; 


| away, and those clear and bright affec- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


tions of love and joy, of hope and peace, 
break forth in strength and lustre upon 


| the soul. 
others have fallen under my trials, and | 


the remaining night and 


and consolation fitted for a dying soul,) ; 


and say also to himself these words : “ My 


heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed | 


where true joy is to be found.” And now 
his thoughts seemed to be wholly of death, 


for which he was so prepared, that the | 


King of Terrors could not surprise him as 


a thief in the night; for he had often said, | 


“He was prepared and longed for it 
And as this desire seemed to come from 
heaven, so itleft him not till his soul ascend- 
ed to that region of blessed spirits, whose 
employments are to join in concert with 


9 | 


his, and sing praise and glory to that God | 


who had brought him and them to that 
place into which sin and sorrow cannot 
enter. 

Thus this pattern of meekness changed 
this for a better life: it is now too late 
that mine may be like his, (for I am in 
the eighty-fifth year of my and 
God knows that it hath not,) but 1 most 
humbly beseech Almighty God that my 
death may ; and I do as earnestly beg, that 


age, 


if any reader shall receive any satisfaction 
from this very plain, and as true relation, 
he will charitable to say, 
“ Amen.’ 


be 
‘+ 


so as 


° Life of Dr. Robert Sanderson, by Izaak Wal- 
ton, in Wordsworth’s Eccl. Biog., vol. iv. 
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[For the National Magazine.} 
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FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE 


Wuo comes from far iands yonder? 
A fond and faithful son, 

Who years ago would wander, 
A curious, careless one, 


He roam’d the wide world, yearning 
For scenes and objects new ; 

sehold him home returning 
He finds the old more true. 





The dear old house, he’s found it— 
He knocks with joy once more; 
3ut all is still around it— 
All dark and still the door. 


He calls loved names :—replying, 
The empty court-yard rang ; 

The door wide open flying 
With sword-like clash and clang. 


A spirit-voice awakens 
™ ie 
I'he strange and startled air ; 
No eye of fondness beckons, 
He sees no mother there. 


He roams, distress’d and lonely, 
Through chamber, court, and hall ; 
Alas! the old lute only 
Hangs on the mossy wall. 


The dear old relic, weeping, 
Into his arms he takes; 
Its chords familiar sweeping, 
His childhood’s days he wakes. 


And while the chords are ringing, 
How swells his throbbing breast! 
He hears his mother singing 
Her darling boy to rest. 


He sees her form before him, 
So gentle, sweet, and mild, 
At evening bending o’er him, 
To say, “* Good-night, dear child!" 


Then drops the entranedd gazer 
The lute upon the floor; 

He hastens to embrace her,— 
But she is there no more! 


Newport, R. L 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHNSON. 
GRUB-STREET AND ITS INHABITANTS, 


posing had passed more than sev- 
eJ enteen years in London before the 
publication of his Dictionary raised him 
to that height of literary fame that he 
ever afterward occupied. His personal 
history for those years has been briefly 
sketched in the preceding pages; but to 
enable one to form a just estimate of the 
whole subject, so as to embrace in the 


> as well as his “ life,” 


view his “ times’ 
a more extended survey of cotemporary 


affiirs seems to be necessary. Tach age 


has its own peculiarities, which require to | 


be studied in order to obtain an intelligent | 


notion of its affairs; and especially is the 
literature and literary history of each age 
marked by their own characteristics, which 
often differ so widely from those of other 
times that no system of generalization can 
be safely applied in investigating them. 
The condition of the republic of letters in 
England a hundred years ago must be 
studied by itself in order to be understood. 

The materials for such an investigation 
valuable. 


are abundant and 


During the greater part of that chaotic 


unusually 
night which preceded the brighter dawn- 
in which Johnson’s star was in the 
the of 
forth with a clear, but baneful light. 


ing 


ascendant, genius Pope beamed 
Cor- 
rect and delicate taste, where there is but 
little to gratify it, and much to offend, is, 
it best, a faculty of but doubtful utility ; 
though probably few that possess it would 
willingly be deprived of it. In another 
ge, and among more favorable cirecum- 
stances, the cruel satires of the “ Dunciad” 
might have given place to the fe llowships 
of kindred wits and the amenities of liter- 
ary and, in that 


genius that was expended in uttering in- 


recreations ; case, the 


vectives against the prevailing dullness 
and false taste, might have been exercised 
in leading the age to loftier achievement 
in polite literature. But, as matters were, 
we have the “ Dunciad,” the best thing 
that the age could afford—a life-picture 
of dark side of affairs as they then 
existed in the British world of letters. 
The mutations of things that surely, 


the 


but silently, occur with the steady lapse 
of time, are nowhere else more decidedly 
experienced than in literature. There 
was a time, and that not very remote from 
that under notice, when even in English 
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society the word patron had a real and 
specific signification; but the age of le- 
gitimate patronage had now passed away 
never to return. Literature, in common 
with the other retainers and sycophants at 
baronial halls, had been turned out, and 
cast upon its own resources; but, like 
most abandoned pensioners, it was slow to 
learn the arts of self-reliance, and to de- 
velop the spirit of a manly independence. 
From their late lordly abodes, where they 
dwelt in liveried and pampered slavery, 
the devotees of the Muses now fled to 
garrets, and visiting no longer, except in 
poetic dreams, the groves, and lawns, and 
sacred shades, where sentimental poets 
love to roam, they took up their abodes in 
obscure streets and out-of-the-way courts 
of the metropolis. The emancipation of 
literature by the cessation of patronage 
abolished the guild by which the art and 
profession had been restricted to a favored 
few, and opened the portals of the temple 
of Apollo to any whom either vanity 
might entice into it, or necessity drive 
thither. The train of the Muses was never 
before so large as now, when they had noth- 
ing but barren bays with which to reward 
their devotees. 

New facts and phenomena call for a 
new nomenclature, and so the peculiar 
terminology of the “ Dunciad” and kindred 
productions was brought into use to meet 
the requirements of the case. Foremost 
among these newly-coined expressions is 
‘“* Grub-street,” the celebrated locality of 
the men of letters of that age. ‘‘ Grub- 
street,” says Johnson in his great Diction- 
ary, “is a street in London, much inhabited 
by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems, whence any mean 
production is called Grub-street.” Few 
of the adventitious terms of the language 
have become more really and specifically 
significant than this. As a term used in 
the natural history of the genus /ttterateur, 
it is strictly and definitely specific. ‘The 
species, however, though numerous, and 
for a while wonderfully prolific, had but a 
temporary existence, passing insensibly 
into other developments, as the creeping 
myriads of spring assume other forms with 
the progress of the season. It was of the 
period of the full tide of Grub-street life 
that the great master of English verse, 
comparing its numerous race to the prog- 
eny of Berecynthia paying their “ homage 
to the mother of the sky,’ wrote :— 











“Not less with glory mighty Dullness crown’d, 

Now took through Grub-street her triumphant | 
round ; 

And her Parnassus, glancing o’er at once, 

Beheld a hundred sons, and each a dunce.” 


But Grub-street formed a link in the 
chain of English literature, and as such 
answered a valuable purpose. It covered 
a transition period, and though unlovely 
in itself, it was a stage in the movement 
toward a better state of things. Though 
somewhat changed in character, the Grub- 
street race still existed, when, by the 
death of Pope and his own advancement 
in dignified authorship, Johnson was ad- 
mitted to the first place among literary, 
men in England. As in the lowest con- 
ditions of society there are often found 
the elements of a higher life, which in 
due time are seen manifesting themselves 
by elevating the entire social body, so the 
Grub-street fraternity not only from time 
to time gave some of its own members to 
the higher walks of literature, but also 
rose in a body from the low estate in 
which its career began. ‘The period now 
immediately under notice was an age of 
magazines—less corpulent, indeed, and 
perhaps less elaborate than their success- 
ors of the present time—of reviews, such 
as they were, and of all forms of fugitive 
literature. “If literature had anything to 
hope from such exertions,” says an elegant 
modern writer, relative to this period, “ its 
haleyon days had come. If strength, sub- 
sistence, and respect, lay in employment 
of the multitudinous force of Grub-street ; 
if demand and supply were law sufficient 
for its highest interest, literature was 
prosperous at last, and might laugh at all 
of Pope’s prophecies. Every week had 
its spawn of periodical publications; fee- 
ble, but of desperate fecundity.” 

To supply the requisite matter for these 
multitudinous weeklies and monthlies was 
the business and livelihood of a corps of 
professional writers, of names indeed but 
little known to fame, but of prolifie pens, 
because they wrote to live. Among these 
Johnson had long lived and written. From 
the lowest step of the causeway that leads 
from the deepest depression of the condi- | 
tion of authorship for bread, he had fought | 
his way upward to his present proud 
eminence. But though he was among 
the Grub-street herd, he was never prop- 
erly of them; and while there, as poor as 
the poorest, he was still sustained by a 
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consciousness that he deserved a better 
fate, and by the assurance that a brighter 
day was yet in his future. 

It is in mercy rather than from neces- 
sity that the names of the genuine Grub- 
street literati are given up to oblivion. 


| To the delvers among old volumes, the 


Belzonis and Layards of literature, their 
names are still sufficiently familiar; and 
to such, ‘certain obscure allusions and 
meaningless names found in the works of 
standard writers are all plain and intelli- 
gible. When Goldsmith satirized “ Ned 
Purdon” in an epitaph, he was throwing a 
gilded arrow at a veritable “ bookseller’s 
hack,” whose history would justify the 
presumed dread of terrestrial existence. 
The Kendricks, Kelleys, and Woodfalls, 
whose names occur so strangely com- 
mingled with those of the most renowned 
ones of their times, were not less real 
than these, though the present generation 
knows nothing of them. Johnson’s own 
history brings us into contact with the 
Sheils, the Guthries, the Ralphs, (a quon- 
dam friend of Dr. Franklin,) and the 
Whiteheads; to say nothing of those whom, 
like Savage, he rescued from oblivion, or 
such as Goldsmith, who, following his 
great predecessor, forced his way upward 
to a more elevated grade of authorship. 
All these, with their nameless compeers, 
were the miners in literature of the times 
of Grub-street’s glory ; each brought his 
contributions to his patron, the publisher, 
and as the pay was generally proportioned 
to the amount, each strove to make the 
amount as large as possible. 

When literature fled to the garrets of 
London, the booksellers and publishers— 
which callings were then blended—be- 
came the chief patrons of the starving 
followers of the Muses. It would seem 
that at this time there was an unusual 


| number of distinguished members of the 


trade in the metropolis, and, in spite of 
the mutterings of their ill-fed and ill-clad 
dependents, the evidence leaks out by the 
way that they were, for the most part, 
men of good abilities, and of much gener- 
osity of spirit. A client who is incapable 
of caring for himself, and of directing his 
affairs with even tolerable discretion, will 
pretty certainly be dissatisfied with the 
patron who may kindly restrain his follies, 
and deny him the facilities for injuring 
himself. To this cause, no doubt, may be 
referred a large share of the invectives 
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against the booksellers with which the 
literature of the first half of the last cen- 
tury abounds. Nor were the favors 
the gentlemen of the trade always unap- 
preciated, nor yet always unrewarded by 
But for the 
Cave 


denizens of the garret. 
pen of Johnson, the memory 
would have perished with his own gener- 


the 


of 


ition; and even Dodsley, the generous, 
great-souled Dodsley, is known to the 
present age, and his memory is cherished 
among us because he was the friend and 
companion of the author of the English 
Dictionary. What though 
left sprawling on his shop-floor, as the re- 


Osborne was 


ward of his impertinence, and though 
Griffith is forever gibbeted in infamy on 
account of his meanness toward Gold- 


smith, and Wilkie is pitied or laughed at 
because he failed to detect the latent worth 
of the man “write like 
ingel,” yet even Goldsmith learned that 


who could an 
‘‘better for men of letters to live 
by the of their hands till more 
original Jabor should become popular with 
trading patrons, than to wait with their 
hands across till great men should come to 


it Was 


labors 


of 


| of purchasers. 
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thorship become mandatory, and the writ- 
er’s fabrics must be fashioned to the wishes 
The temptation to venal- 
ity in such circumstances is obvious; but 
it is less than in the case of the pampered 
dependents of greatness. It is creditable 
to the profession of letters, that, as to the 
better of writers, though in the 
depths of poverty and social depression, 


class 


it has generally been the case, while their 
wares were in the market, their principles 
and personal independence were not for 
sale. When Walpole, to uphold his ad- 
ministration, was annually scattering a 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds among 
mercenary writers, on the whole list of 
his hireling band was not a single man 
now favorably known in English literature. 
To write for a subsistence is not less hon- 
est or honorable than to follow any other 
pursuit for the purpose, and he 
who by his pen can produce merchant- 
able fabrics is surely free to use his pow- 
ers to his own advantage. But as neo 
one is at liberty to prostitute his abilities 
to vile purposes, the powers of genius 


same 


especially should be sacred to truth and 


feed them;” and when the lord lieutenant | 


of Ireland suggested the hope of advance- | 


ment in 


mended his brother, a poor clergyman of 


“forty pounds a year,” to the favor of the 


viceroy, as he was himself sufficiently | 


provided for by his best friends, the book- 
sellers. 
* poor Goldsmith,” that we have come to 
think kindly of the bustling consequence 
of Newberry, and for the same cause the 
of Mundell 


name 1S 


his native island, he only com- | 


It is through his connection with 


immortalized in the | 


“ Viear of Wakefield,” more honorably as | 
well as more effectually than had it been | 


emblazoned on brass or marble in West- 
minster Abbey. 
the two characters were blended: but the 
author was not more favored by the book- 
seller than the 
bankrupt man of trade saw only starving 


contrariwise; and when 


In the person of Davies | 


| of the kingdom. 


want before him, the friendship of Johnson | 


and the favors of Drury Lane theater re- 
stored him to authorship and to independ- 


ence. 


Among the further changes effected by | 


he changed state of things, was the es- 


tablishment of a commercial value for lit- 
erary productions. ‘They who write to 
live must live by writing; and as the de- 
mands of hunger are both constant and 


imperious, so the calls to the tvils of au- 


right. So thought Johnson; for while he 
confessed that the price was with him th¢ 
great incitement to literary Jabors, no man 
might dictate to him the matter and senti- 
ments of his compositions. As a further 
result of the new state of things in litera- 
ture, authorship at length became an inde- 
pendent and self-relying profession. The 
Grub-street mine from time to time af- 
forded specimens of more precious metal 
than its ordinary leaden geniuses; and 
these with became authors 
from choice, and were sustained by their 


others who 
chosen profession, constituted in Johnson‘s 
time a considerably large and respectable 
body of men of letters. Among these 
Johnson now took his place, not by favor. 
but of right, and stood forth the acknowl- 
edged leader of the professional writers 
Nor was this preémi- 
nence conceded to him for the want of 
distinguished rivals. Leaving his own 
writings out of the account, his age was 
far from being a barren one in literature ; 
and its literary history brings us into con- 
tact with many a name of more than an 
ephemeral interest. A hasty reference to 
some of these may be at once pertinent 
to the subject and acceptable to the reader. 

Foremost among these must be placed 
Samvuet RicHarpson, whe 


the name of 
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was a distinguished writer of his times, 
and the originator of a new class of liter- 
He never belonged to 
the Grub-street fraternity, for he found 
his way into the profession of authorship 


ary productions. 


without passing through the severe ap- 
prenticeship that was endured by many 
others. He was a printer by trade, and 
had the rare good sense not to forsake the 
humble, but honorable calling by which 
he gained a livelihood to follow the Muses, 
till he was assured that bread as well as 
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of the character. The correctness of this 
latter view is now sufficiently obvious, 
even when viewed from a philosophical 
stand-point ; but, considered in the light of 
Christian morality, the pernicious tend- 


ency of such writings is much more clearly 


Vice is so portrayed that its 
only partially discovered, 


manifest. 
turpitude is 


| while its allurements are set forth in their 


fame could be obtained from his new eall- | 


ing. ‘The estimate of Richardson’s char- 


acter, both as a man and an author, and of | 


the character and tendency of his writings, 
as given by a cotemporary writer, Sir 
John Hawkins, is probably as near to the 
truth as any that has been since made; 
indeed, it is singularly coincident with the 
verdict of the past half-century. 
uneducated, and but little aequainted with 
books ; but he possessed a lively imagina- 
tion, and a good share of reflection. 
mind, however, was undisciplined, and for 
want of accurate knowledge he was per- 


| of virtue effectually removed. 


deed, 


He was | 


His | 


petually liable to confuse truth with error, | 


so that his images are often the wildest 
caricatures, and his philosophy as errone- 
ous as its bases were false. He seemed 
to write because he was full of matter, and 
only to transfer to paper the arrant thoughts 
that were rioting in his brain. ‘This 
warmth and earnestness of the writer, by 
being transferred to the reader, caused his 
writings to be read with great avidity, 


most seductive forms. Though 
criminality is not directly encouraged, and 
virtue is “damned with faint praise,” yet 
are the passions and appetites that impel to 
criminal indulgences inflamed to the utmost 
of the writer’s powers, and the securities 
It is, in- 
quite possible that the 
class of works of which 


gross 


a thing 
readers of the 
Richardson was the originator may be 
neither vicious in life, nor greatly cor- 
rupt in but, if so, it will be in 
spite of their influence, rather than by 


heart ; 


their aid. 

The style of Richardson’s writings an- 
swered very justly to their matter; it was 
flimsy in its texture, and wanting in manly 
dignity, but reckless of the conventionali- 


| ties of language, and attractive by reason 


of its freedom and earnest easiness. How 
such works ever obtained Johnson’s ap- 
| proval is indeed unaccountable. True, 


Richardson and he were personal friends, 


| and this fact seems to have blinded the 


especially by such as read only for pres- | 
“ 2 | 


works 
“Sir 


amusement. His principal 
** Pamela,” ‘“ Clarissa,” and 


ent 

were 
Charles Grandison,” the original progen- 
itors of the numerous, if not illustrious, 


eyes of the great moralist to the nature 
and tendency of his friend’s books, so di- 
rectly opposed to his own teachings and 


precepts. ‘There were also other influ- 


| ences about him, of which, perhaps, the 


favor of the publishers and other interested 


| parties was not the least considerable, in- 


race of books commonly known as novels | 


and romances. 

The estinate of Richardson’s works in 
his own times was exceedingly various. 
By some—among whom, strange to say, 
was Johnson—they were greatly extolled, 
as rivaling Shakspeare in their delinea- 
tions of character, and in their power over 
the passions. 
favorably with those of Cervantes and Le 
Sage, as failing to give just views of life 


healthy, but the morbid sensibilities of the 
heart, and so inducing a sickly sentiment- 
ality based on a vicious esthetical phi- 
losophy, instead of developing and strength- 
ening the healthful and normal elements 


Vor. Il, No. 5.—HH 


Others compared them un- | 
| the 


clining him to unite in the general lauda- 
tion of the popular romances ; but even 
then his commendations were not uni- 
formly entire, nor at any time marked 
with his characteristic heartiness. Of 
the four numbers of The Rambler, sup- 
(No. 
97) was from the pen of Richardson; and 
it is said to have had the largest sale, as 


plied to Johnson by his friend, one 


first issued, of any of the series; though 
modern reader fails to detect the 


qualities that secured for it this early 
and manners, and as affecting not the | 


favor. 
To the same general class belonged 


| another, though somewhat different char- 





acter—Henry Fielding. Here we will 
avail ourselves of the remarks of 
Hawkins, and as they are not only 
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HENRY FIELDING, 


just and discriminating, but 
und perspicuous, we will us 
language :— 


—— a 
rhis m was in his early life a writer of 














medies ul very few of which a N 
remembered; after that, a pract ig bar 
With scarce any business; then an anti-mi 
terial writer, and qu y after a creature of 
the Duke of Neweastle, 1 ho gave him a nom- 
inal qualification of a hundred pounds a u 
ud set him up as a trading-justice, in 
lisreputal it } l i He is the a 
thor f nat ent { I’ History of 
J And l of another Found 
ling H tom J ail I 
eel led ip the tf n of 
it mora t luty of paren 
ind ii 5 ) i i i | 
! ls of your teaching that t 
upon prin I that nerou 
ju eS alone ¢ l tl i nd that 
1 young man ma ind ind at t 
time time as L th | t of 
H mol y " I 3 rtu 
la tions, l T i wos I 
1 and sen | tha Lord 
Shaftesbury vulgai \ t f ex 
nt 1 in pa it l t injuri 
l to society He vas tl I that 
int phrase goodness heart ich 3 
ry day used as a subs te for probit ind 
! ins t mor than rtu f a horse 
rad i short, he | done 1 t ird 


rupting the risin neration tl 
writer we know of.” 





Ile re also a place must be assigned to 


| 
Dr. ‘Tobias Smollet,. 
writer of romances and a dealer 
hookse lle rs, 


the author of a History of England, a part 


who was likewise a 
with the 
though now chiefly known as 
want of a better, 


of which, for the is used 


as a supplement to Hume's. He 


was 


imong the compilers of the “ Universal 
History : he also wrote translations of 


(iil Blas, Telemachus, and Don Quixote 
fiction were the 
Random” 


those of “ Peregrine Pickle,’—works that 


works of 


His principal 


Adventures of Roderic and 
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could be relished only by a vitiated taste 
and a corrupted heart, and which will 
invariably leave their readers worse than 
they found them. He was for some time 
proprietor and conductor of the “ Critical 
Review ;” and he generally so managed 
his finances, that he lived respectably on 
the proceeds of his literary labors—having 
given up his medical profession at an early 
peroid of his life—though he was about 
equally destitute of genius and moral 
character. 

One more name must be here introduced 
from the 
that of 


centric 


under consideration, 


Sterne 


class 


now 
Lawrence , a wild and ee- 
and 


He is 


author of “ Tristam 


genius, and a clergyman 
dignitary of the cathedral of York. 
the 


and of a number of sentimental 


re memibe re d as 
Shandy,” 
works, all strongly marked with his own 
strange characteristics. His writings 


first 
published, and they are still sought for and 


were considerably in demand, when 


read beyond most of their kindred of the 
and though 


Same age ; 


deformed by the same positive faults with 


they are generally 


those already noticed, they are much more 
sprightly ; they also imbody a deeper and 
juster philosophy, and are interspersed 
excellent sentiments. Of the 

I of the 


rs and character 
formed from an anecdote of 


with many 


Tnanne man, 


SoOltLit¢ 
notion may be 


him, related by Johnson: “I was,” says 


he, * but onee in the company of Sterne, 


hie n his only 


ittempt at merriment was 
| too 


the display of a drawing grossly in 


decent to have del olite d even in a brothel.” 


The character of the man is probably not 
unjustly illustrated by this brief anec- 
dote. We cannot better conclude these 


notices of 


ome of the principal original 


writers of that age, than by addine to 
the foregoing Si John’s estimate of the 
class :— 

“Of the wr S this s or sect,” 


he,) “it may be observed, th 
principles, bad economists, living 
ithout foresight, it i leay 
for their failings by professions of g 
rankind, ler 7 i 
than they 
whom they deem formalists, to 


ve to lI more 


finer feelings, 





ré cul ar ives, 

possess, Their generous notions supersede all 

obl itions, they are a law to ] 

having good 

human kindness, are above those considerations 
‘ 


that bind men to that rule of condu 
founded in a sense of duty. Ot 





hearts, abounding in 


morality, Fielding, Rousseau, an 





the principal teachers, and great i 


they have done by their documents.” 
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Those above named were properly original 
authors ; their works were their own pro- 
There 


writers 


ductions in matter as well as form. 


was, however, another class of 
scarcely less notable than they, who lived 
by their pens, and were distinguished from 
the nameless race of seribblers, chiefly by 
their better success in the trade of author- 
ship. Among these were some individuals 
of real respectability, who, though destitute 
of any large claims to genius, were never- 
theless both diligent 


Nor did they belong to a merely temporary 


and useful writers. 


class. In all ages, since the invention of 
printing, the compilers and second-hand 
producers have been the principal con- 


tributors to the prolific harvests of the 


press 


Prominent among these, at the period 


now under notice, was Dr. Thomas Birch, 
of the Established Church. He 
was brought up a Quaker, but subsequently 
the Chureh, and entered 

| 


orders ; and though he obtained 


al divi ic 
passed over to 
into holy 
several unimportant preferments, yet he 
depended chiefly upon authorship for a 
VW hile yet a 
assisted in the compil ition of the “ General 
Biogt Dictionary,” 
was editor of the works of a crea 


1} 


young man, he 


subsistence. 


iphical and afterward 


t number 


of distinguished persons. Among these 
were “ Thurloe’s State Pape rs,’ and the 
works of Lord Bacon, Mr. Boyle, Areh- 
bishop Tillotson, the prose writings of 
Milton, and the miseellaneous works of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. He also wrote bio- 

iphies Of most of those whose works he 
ius revised for publication. He had a 
large acquaintance with the learned men 


and favorers of learning of his own times, 


y 
and by their favor was chosen first fellow, 
the 


He was of an active and cheer- 


and afterward secretary of Roval 
society. 
ful Spirit; 


well adapted to make the most of life. 


ever inclined to be pleased, and 


He sought knowledge with great avidity, 
and possessed a wonderfully retentive mem- 
ory : but he lacked the power to assimilate 
what he received, and to reduce the mass 
of his aecumulated stores to a homogeneous 
he was, in short, an instance of 


that rather numerous class of learned men, 


W hole 


whose learning greatly exceeds their educa- 
tion. His knowledge of facts, however, 
availed him much in his intercourse with 
the learned, while his perpetual cheerful- 
his 


ness and affability made company 


desirable, and the purity of his character, 
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and the harmlessness of his life, insured 
him the respect of all. Johnson, who 
valued conversational power very highly, 
held him in much esteem, but used to say 
of him, that a pen had the power of a torpedo 
upon him, benumbing all his faculties. 

Dr. John Campbell was a voluminous 
and not a despicable writer of that age. 
Ile, too, was an author by profession, 
and was occupied for a time upon the 
* Universal History ;” he also had a hand 
‘ Biographia Britannica ;” he like- 
the the British 
and, above ail, he was the author 


in the 


WIS wrote Lives of 
Admirals ; 
valuable descriptive and statistical 
work, entitled, “A Political Survey of 
Great Britain.” By industry and economy, 


is enabled to maintain himself and a 


of a 


he w 
large family independently and respect- 
ably. At 


royal 


a later period he made 
the 


Georgia, in Ameriea, by which means he 


was 


commissioner for colony of 


was raised to comparative affluence. 


end of his life he resided in 


a kind of dignified 


‘Toward the 
London, in retirement, 
where his house became the resort of many 
of the most learned and virtuous persons 
in the metropolis; who were honored and 
profited with his friendship and society. 
It is not known that any personal relations 
subsisted between him and Johnson ; they 
were too unlike ever to have become in- 
timates. 

A very diffe the 


foregoing was his cote mporary and fellow- 


rent character from 


author, Dr. John Hill, originally an apothe- 
but 


authorship. He 


carv, having a strong inclination to 
first attempted to write 
for the stage; but failing of suecess in that, 
he next turned his attention to natural 
history, at which he was more successful. 
his 
edueation, he obtained a degree in medicine 


His 


however, was to compile 


To conceal want of an academical 


from some outlandish university. 
whole business, 


books : 


that though his services never commanded 


and such was his dogged industry, 


au great price, yet he is said to have 


fifteen hundred 


He 


is described as vain, conceited, and both 


received not less than 


pounds for the labor of a single year. 


satirical and licentious in his writings, 


while truth was almost wholly disregarded 
by him. Nor could constant defeat in his 


conflicts, and an occasional personal 


chastisement, avail to bring him to a better 
course ofcenduct. Heaccumulateda large 


estate, of which he made a most ostenta- 
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tious display about the town, and in the 
Yet with all this folly 
and viciousness, he had some redeeming 
traits. He religion 
with a decent reverence, and among his 


resorts of fashion. 


uniformly treated 
last productions was a vindication of God 


and nature against the empty philosophy 
of Bolingbroke. 

These individual cases are given as the 
chief men of letters of the time, rather 
than as a comple te list of even respectable 
writers then living. The whole may serve 
to indicate the state of literature, and the 
condition of the profession of authorship 
when Johnson took his place at its head. 
But to understand his situation more fully, 
his social and personal relations should be 
considered. It is believed that at this 
time the range of his acquaintances was 
somewhat extensive, embracing many 
persons of real respectability, and some of 
the higher classes. His townsman and 
early associate, David Garrick, was still his 
friend, though prosperity had elevated the 
successful player to a social position quite 
above that formerly occupied by himself 

and though 
tax 


bearance to the utmost, yet would Garrick 


and the associates of his youth ; 


Johnson was accustomed to his for- 


the patiently, proba- 
that 


his old instructor still regarded him with 


submit to it, more 


ably . 


because it was always evident 


respect and genuine kindness. Hawkins, 
Hawkesworth, Bathurst, and Taylor, were, 
each of them, among his personal associates 
In the list should be 
the 


Pembroke College, Oxford, 


friends. same 
Dr. 


master of 


and 


named Thomas Adams, worthy 
the 
early and steady friend of the illustrious 


Of the hookse lle rs, | 


pupil of Pembroke. e 
was on terms of personal friendship, among 
Millar, New- 
Mr. Strahan, 


titled 


others, with Cave, Dodsley, 
Davies, and with 
and fi 


url of Orrery and Lord 


bury, and 


the printer ; om among the 


with the E 


classe a. 


Southwell. Among his female aequaint- 
the first 


zabeth Carter 


ances, in matters of literature, 


place belonged to Miss FE] 
his- 


—a name well known in the literary 


t 


tory of those times, who enjoyed the un- 
equ iled honor of contributing two numbers 
to “ The Rambler” Mrs. Mrs. 
Masters, and Mrs. Macauley, were of the 


‘These persons constitute da 


Lenox, 
same class. 
kind of literary and social circle, of which 
the 
sun, at least a star of the first magnitude. 


Johnson was, if not already central 


By them the excellences of his character 
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were known and appreciated; and though 
they well understood his eccentricities, 
yet the greatness of his intellect, and the 
goodness of his heart, and especially the 
stern integrity of his character, were 
esteemed quite sufficient to atone for the 
want of those external graces of manners 
that are too often set forth as a substitute 
for all of these. 

While this subject is up, it may be 
proper to notice certain of Johnson’s as- 
sociates, who seem to have come to the 
notice of the public, and to their connec- 
tion with him, at nearly the same time. 
Some of them are only known as his 
friends and companions, while others add- 
ed to this title to notoriety an independent 
reputation of their own; foremost among 
these was Reynolds, the painter, the after- 
ward renowned Sir Joshua. He was the 
son of a ele rgyman, who kept a grammar 
After 


pursuing the necessary preparatory studies 


school at Plympton, in Devonshire. 


under his father, he went to Oxford, where 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
age he had shown a 
this 


grew up to 


From a very early 
passion for painting, and as rather 
increased than declined, as he 
manhood, his father sent him to London, 
and placed him under the care of the 
celebrated Hudson He afterward went 
abroad, and spent two years on the Con- 
tinent, chiefly in Italy, applying himself to 
his favorite study, and copying some of the 
the 


returned to 


best specimens of Italian school of 


J 
art. In 1752 he 


By what means he and Johnson came to 


London. 


an acquaintance Is not clearly ascertaln- 
ed. Some Boswell’s 


that they had 


remarks of would 


seem to indicate known 
each other soon after Reynolds’s first ecom- 
but 


this impossible to have been, by stating 


ing to London; he afterward shows 


that when Reynolds first saw the Life of 


Savage, after his return from Italy, “ he 
knew nothing of its author.” Sut so 
favorably was he impressed with that 


work, that, upon his return to the metropo- 


no opportunity to become ac- 


lis, he lost | 


quainted with the writer. The estimate 
of Johnson’s genius, formed by Reynolds 
upon reading his wr'tings, was more than 
sustained by his conversation; and from 
the first the young artist diligently culti- 
vated the friendship of his newly-made 
acquaintance. This favorable impression 
was fully reciprocated by Johnson, who, 


from the very first interview, conceived a 
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f 
| 


i , “ 
fry not 


=< 


TOSHUA 


high opinion of his young friend ; and the 
connection, thus early and suddenly formed, 
was lasting as the lives of the parties to it, 


and increased 


with their increasing years. 

Sir Joshua in after life would relate a char- 
acteristic anecdote of Johnson relative to the 
period of their first acquaintance. One even- 
ing the two friends were at the house of cer- 
tain female acquaintances, when they found 
their fair hostesses almost wholly occupied 
by a couple of ladies of quality. Johnson 
endured the discourtesy for some time; and 
then determined to avenge himself by af- 


He 


therefore called out to Reynolds in a loud 


flicting the vanity of their friends. 


tone,—* How much do you think you and 
I could get in a week, if we were to work 

This was intend- 
the ladies the 


were 


is hard as we could 2?” 


ed to give notion that the 


two friends common laborers, and 


that their hostesses were on terms of inti- 
macy with persons of low habits and asso- 
clations. 

Reynolds was then a but 


little 


young man, 


known London, and 
that 


him 


in just) com- 


which ad- 


only to the 


brilliant 
at length 


head of his own profession, but also to an 


mencing career 


vaneed not 
enviable position in the very best society 
The habitual 
of his mind, the purity of his life, and his 


in the kingdom. elevation 
social qualities, all served to secure and 
maintain the warmest friendship between 
himself and Johnson. Few of. Johnson's 
at 


reverenced as was Sir Joshua 


companions were once so loved and 
Reynolds. 
His name will occur frequently in the 
sequel to this biography. 


Bennet Hall, in 


Leicestershire, was another of Johnson's 


Langton, of Langton 
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REYNOLDS, 


While 
yet a youth, he had read the “ Rambler’ 
at 
very high opinion of it 


cherished friends and companions. 


his rural abode, and had conceived a 
s author; and soon 
afterward, upon coming up to London, he 


introdue- 


was very solicitous to obtain ar 
tion to him. ‘That was not difficult to be 
obtained; and accordingly, the romantic 
young rustic and the great moralist were 
soon brought into each ether’s company 
had of the 
personal appearance of the object of his 


Langton conceived an idea 


admiration, corresponding to those qualities 
of mind which he had so much admired in 





BENNET 


LANGTON, 


his writings, and of course was not a little 
surprised when he saw him,—especially a 
his plight was then peculiarly uncourtly 
It the youthful 
scholar first called on the mighty sage, 
left He 


was not kept long in waiting, however; for 


was about noon when 


who had not yet his chamber. 
very soon down came the newly-awakened 
little his 


clothes hanging loosely about him. Lang- 


giant, in his brown wig, with 
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ton, who had always associated a proper 
regard for personal appearance with all his 
ideas of individual worth and real great- 
ness, was not a little disappointed at the 
sight of the incarnation of the “ Rambler.” 
But the shock was but momentary; for 
Johnson almost immediately launched into 
a rich and animated conversation, replete 
with philosophical and religious wisdom, 
and in perfect agreement with the princi- 
ples in which Langton had been educated ; 
so that 
of the 


was 


he left with increased admiration 
Johnson, too, 


his 


visitor, whose appreciation of the “ Ram- 


wonderful man. 


greatly pleased with youthful 


bler,” and ¢ spe cially of its author, seemed 
a sufficient evidence of the correctness of 
his taste and the solidity of his judgme nt; 
ind to this was added the charm of ances- 
tral renown, to which Johnson always paid 
great deference i. Fe Langton, sir.’ he would 


remark, with earnestness, “has a 


ot 


me eond - 


oreat 
grant a free-warren from Henry the 


and Cardinal Stephen Langton, 


ion, was of this family 


of this 


in King John’s re 


The subsequent history young 


interwoven with that of 





man is so closely 
Johnson that there is now no oceasion to 
pursue it further. A sketch of his pet 
sonal ppearance, at a tater period of his 
lite, as given by the good-natured Miss 
] 
a LW k nS, may no inappropriately aceonmi- 
pany the annexed portrait 
‘O that we could s} 1 | with his mild 
countena . his i featt s, and his sw 
smile, sitting witl leg t ted round t 
other, as if fearir t Vomor spa than 
is equita his person 1 nil for ird, as 
wanting strength to support | height: and 
Ss arms cr sed r | bosom, r his hands 
locked t ther on his k his blong 
golden unted snuffbox, tak from the wais 
coat pocket opposite his hand, and either re- 
maining between his fingers or set by him on 
the table, but never used but when his mind 
was occupied on conversation,—as soon as i 
versation began, the box was produced.” 


Langton soon after returned to Oxford, 
where he still held a residence as a student 
of Trinity College, and where he had form- 
ed an acquaintance with a young man, the 
son of Lord Sydney Beauclerk, and grand- 
son of the Duke of St. Albans—an acquaint- 
anee which was as lasting as their lives. 

Beauclerk was a wit in the best sense of 
that term. He posse ssed great acuteness 


f understanding; in his manners he was 


( 
in almost perfect model of the gentleman ; 
ind in his dress—without verging into fup- 
} 


pishness—he was scrupulously exact, and 
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His love of fun and 


frolic knew no bounds, except those im- 


always graceful. 


posed by his delicate sense of social pro- 
priety, which indeed he would never vio- 
late. 

Johnson, soon after his interview with 
young Langton, visited Oxford, and spent 
some time at that venerable seat of learn- 
ing. He was at first greatly surprised 
and grieved to find his young friend on 
terms of intimacy with one of the wildest 
young men of his college—a person who 
had the reputation of being loose in both 
his principles and his manners. Langton 
soon brought his two friends together; and 


it was not long before the representative of 





TOPHAM 


BREAUCLERK, 


St. 


Albans, and the 


repute d living image of Charles the Second 


the ancient family of 


the gay and dissipated Beauclerk—was 
the boon-companion of the great censor of 
The 


presently 


news of this 
told 
London, when Garrick expressed a fear 


the morals of the age. 


strange coalition was in 


that he should have to bail his old friend 


out of the round-house. Beaueclerk was 


too much of a gentleman, and valued wit 
and learning too highly, to offend Johnson 
with sallies of infidelity or licentiousness ; 
and Johnson loved wit and pleasantry as 
well as he. Johnson’s intimacy with his 
two young friends dates from his first ae- 
quaintance with them, and innumerable 
were the scenes of hilarity into which they 
led him. It was observed that Beauclerk 
could take greater liberties with him than 
any other individual ; and, in return, John- 
son delighted in castigating the young wit, 
when either his folly or vices laid him open 
to the of 


Beauclerk’s satires occasionally cut a little 


ecensures his grave associate. 


7, and unwill- 


too deep for Johnson’s likin 
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ing to confess their power, he complained 
of their malignity : “ You never open your 
mouth,” he exclaimed, “ but with the inten- 
tion to give pain; and you have often 
given me pain, not from the power of 
what you said, but from seeing your in- 
But it was often very evident 


; 


tention.’ 
that the power as well as the aim of his 
blows was the cause of Johnson’s dislike 
of them. 

One night, after Johnson had returned 
to London, and his two young friends were 
also in town, when Beauclerk and Lang- 
ton had supped at a tavern, and sat till 
three in the morning, they resolved to go 
and call on Johnson and endeavor to pre- 
vail on him to join them in a ramble. 
They accordingly proceeded to his lodg- 
ug, in the ‘Temple, and rapped violently 
at his door, till he appeared in his night- 
dress, with his little black wig on his head 
instead of a nighteap, and a large poker in 
his hand. Upon ascertaining who his dis- 


turbers were, and what their errand, he 
exclaimed, * What! is it 
[ll have a frisk with you.” 
dressed, and the three sallied forth together 


the 


) 


you, you dogs 


Ile was soon 
into Covent Garden, where green- 
crocers and fruiterers were arranging their 
hampers, just received from the country. 
Johnson attempted to help them, while 


the honest gardeners—half-surprised and 


razed at his huge figure and 


half-amused 


strange movements with wonder, and evi- 
dent disrelish of and 
the young men looked on and were amused 
1 Then repairing 


his interference; 
with the grotesque scene. 
to a tavern, they had a bowl of Johnson’s 
favorite lemonade prepared, when, in con- 
tempt of sleep, from which he had been 
aroused, he repeated a distich from an old 
drinking song,— 
Short, O short, be thy reign, 


And give us to the world again. 


They then went down to the Thames and 
rowed to Here Langton 


deserted his associates, having an engage- 


Billingsgate. 


ment to breakfast with some young ladies: 
but the other two resolved to devote the 
whole day to the pleasures with which 
they had begun it,—and Johnson scolded 
him for “ leaving his social friends to go 


with a set of one-rdea'd girls.” 
having heard of this adventure, 


exposure in 


and sit 
Garrick, 
threatened Johnson with an 


the Chronicle: but Johnson said, “he 
durst not do it; his wife would not let 
him.” This remark was evidently de- 


signed as an allusion to Garrick’s domes- 
tic affairs; and the intimation it makes is 
alike creditable to himself, and the excel- 
lent woman whose influence had so great 
and happy an effect upon the manners and 
course of life of her less disereet and con- 


scientious husband. 





JOHNSON, 


BEAUCLERK, 


AND LANGTON, 
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A youtn rode forth 


_ Ca 

‘Knew’st thou with what thou art parting 
here, 

Long wouldst thou linger in doubt and fear ; 

hy heart’s free laughter, thy sunny hours, 

Thou hast left in our shades with the spring’s 
wild flowers. 


“Thou mayst come to the summer woods again, 
And thy heart have no echo to greet this strain ; 
Afar from the foliage its love will dwell : 

A change must pass o’er thee; farewell, fare- 


well!” 








‘ 


NATURE’S 





FAREWELL. 


The beautiful is vanish’d, and returns not. 


Coleridge's Wallenstein, 


from his childhood’s home, 


Through the crowded paths of the world to roam; 
And the green leaves whisper’d, as he pass’d, 
“ Wherefore, thou dreamer, away so fast? 


On rode the youth; and the founts and 
streams 
| Thus mingled a voice with his joyous 
dreams :-— 
““We have been thy playmates through many 
a day, 
Wherefore thus leave us? O, yet delay! 


“ Listen but once to the sound of our mirth; 
For thee ’t is a melody passing from earth ! 
Never again wilt thou find in its flow, 

The peace it could once on thy heart bestow. 











“ Under the arch by our mingling made, 

Thou and thy brother have gayly play’d; 

Ye may meet again where ye roved of yore, 

But as ye have met there—O, never more !” 

On rode the youth; and, the boughs among, 

Thus the wild birds o’er his pathway sung :— 

“Wherefore so fast unto life away? 

Thou art leaving forever thy joy in our lay! 

“Thou wilt visit the scenes of thy childhood’s 
glee, 

With the breath of the world on thy spirit free ; 

Passion and sorrow its depths will have stirr’d, 

And the singing of waters be vainly heard. 

“Thou wilt bear in our gladsome laugh no part— 

What should it do for a burning heart? 

Thou wilt bring to the banks of our freshest rill 

Thirst which no fountain on earth may still! 

“Farewell !—when thou comest again to thine 
own, 

Thou wilt miss from our music its loveliest tone! 

Mournfully true is the tale we tell— 

Yet on, fiery dreamer ;—farewell, farewell !” 

And a something of gloom on his spirit weigh’d, 

As he caught the last sounds of his native shade ; 

But he knew not, till many a bright spell broke, 

How deep were the oracles nature spoke! 

Mrs. HEMANS. 


+ ++ 


OLIVE HATHAWAY. 
LIVE HATHAWAY has always ap- 


( peared to me a very interesting crea- 
ture. Lame from her earliest childhood, 
and worse than an orphan,—her mother 
being dead, and her father, from mental 
infirmity, incapable of supplying her place, 
—she seemed prematurely devoted to care 
and suffering. Always gentle and placid, 
no one ever remembered to have seen 
Olive gay. Even that merriest of all 
hours—the noon-day play-time at school 
—passed gravely and sadly with the little 
lame girl. 
fellows, no chosen companions—joined in 


none of the innocent cabgl or mischievous 
mirth of her comrades ; and yet every one | 
liked Olive. even although cited by her | 


mistress as a pattern of sempstress-ship 
and good conduct—even although held up 
as that odious thing, a model—no one could 
help loving poor Olive, so entirely did her 
sweetness and humility disarm envy and 
mollify scorn. On leaving school, she 
brought home the same good qualities, and 
found them attended by the same results. 
To Rachel Strong, the village laundress, 
assistance soon became invaluable. 
was not such an ironer in the 
country. One could swear to the touch of 
her skillful fingers, whether in disentangling 
the delicate complexity of a point-lace cap, 
Vou. II, No. 5.—II 


her 
There 


OLIVE HATHAWAY. 


She had no troop of play- | 
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or in bringing out the bolder beauties of a 
cut-work collar; one could swear to her 
handy-work just as safely as a bank-clerk 
may do to the calligraphy of a moneyed 
man on ’Change, or an amateur in art to 
the handling of a great master. ‘There was 
/ no mistaking her touch. Things ironed by 
her looked as good as new, some said bet- 
ter; and her aunt’s trade throve apace. 
But Olive had a trade of her own. 
Besides her accomplishments as a laund- 
ress, she was an incomparable needle- 
woman ; could construct a shirt between 
sunrise and sunset; had a genuine genius 
for mantua-making; a real taste for 
millinery ; was employed in half the houses 
round as a sempstress, at the rate of 
thirty-six cents a day; devoting by far 
the greater part of her small earnings to 
the comforts of her father, a settled inhab- 
itant of the workhouse at Aberleigh. A 
happy man was poor William Hathaway, 
albeit the proud and the wordly-wise held 
| him in scorn; happiest of all on the Sun- 
day afternoons, when he came to dine with 
his daughter and her good aunt Rachel, 
and receive the pious dole, the hoarded 
half-pence, or the “ splendid shilling,” which 
| it was her delight to accumulate for his 
little pleasures, and which he, child-like in 
all his ways, spent like a child, on cakes 
| and gingerbread. There was no fear of 
the source failing; for gentle, placid, 
grateful, and humble, considerate beyond 
her years, and skillful far beyond her op- 
portunities, every one liked to employ 
Olive Hathaway. The very sound of her 
crutch in the court, and her modest tap at 
| the door, inspired a kindly, almost a tender 
| feeling, for the afflicted and defenseless 
young creature whom patience and industry 
| were floating so gently down the rough 


stream of life. 
Her person, when seated, was far from 
' unpleasant, though shrunken and thin from 
‘delicacy of habit, and slightly leaning to 
one side from the constant use of the crutch. 
Her face was interesting from feature and 
expression, in spite of the dark and per- 
fectly colorless complexion, which gave her 
the appearance of being much older than 
| she really was. Her eyes, especially, were 
_ full of sweetness and power, and her long 
straight hair, parted on the forehead, and 
twisted into a thick knot behind, gave « 
statue-like grace to her head, that aecorded 
ill with the coarse straw bonnet and brown 
stuff gown, of which her dress was usually 
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composed. ‘There was, in truth, a some- 
thing elegant and refined in her counten- 
ance; and the taste that she displayed, 
even in the homeliest branches of her own 
homely art, fully sustained the impression 
produced by her appearance. 
our pretty damsels wanted a particularly 
pretty gown, she had only to say to Olive, 
“Make it according to your own fancy ;” 
and she was sure to be arrayed not only in 
the best fashion, but with the nicest attention 
to the becoming, both in color and form. 
Her taste was equally just in all things. 
She would select, in a moment, the most 
beautiful flower in the garden, and the 
finest picture in a room; and going about, 
as she did, all over the village, hearing 
new songs and new stories from the young, 
and old tales and old ballads from the aged, 
it was remarkable that Olive, whose mem- 
ory was singularly tenacious for what she 
liked, retained only the pretty lines or the 
striking incidents. For the bad or the 
indifferent, she literally had no memory; 


If any of | 
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character, too, which point to that as her 
destiny : a particularity respecting her tools 
of office, which renders the misplacing a 
needle, the loss of a pin, or the unwinding 
half-an-inch of cotton, an evil of no small 
magnitude; a fidgety exactness as to 
plaits and gathers, a counting of threads 
and comparing of patterns, which our 


| notable housewives, who must complain of 


| 
' 


something, grumble at as waste of time; 
a horror of shreds and litter, which dis- 
tinguishes her from all other mantua- 
makers that ever sewed a seam; and lastly 
a Jove of animals, which has procured 
for her the friendship and acquaintance of 
every four-footed creature in the vicinity. 
This is the most suspicious symptom ot 
all. Not only is she followed and idolized 
by the poor old cur which Rachel Strong 


| keeps to guard her house, and the still more 


| houses 


they passed by her as the idle wind, that | 


she regarded not. Her fondness for poetry, 
and the justness of taste which she dis- 
played in it, exposed poor Olive to one 
serious inconvenience ; she was challenged 
as being a poetess herself; and although 
she denied the accusation earnestly, 
blushingly, and even fearfully, and her ac- 
cusers could bring neither living witnesses 
nor written documents to support their 
assertion, yet so difficult is it to disprove 
that particular calumny, that, in spite of 
her reiterated denial, the charge passes 
for true in Aberleigh to this very hour. 
Habit, however, reconciles all things; 
people may become accustomed even to 
that sad nick-name, an authoress. 

In process of time, the imputed culprit 
eeased to be shocked at the sound, seemed 
to have made up her mind to bear the ac- 
cusation, and even to find some amusement 
in its truth or its falsity: there was an 
arch and humorous consciousness in her 
eyes, on such occasions, that might be 
construed either way, and left it an even 
wager whether our little lame girl were a 
poetessor not. Such was and such is Olive 
Hathaway, the humble and gentle village 
mantua-maker ; and such she is likely to 
continue ; for, too refined for the youths 
of her own station, and too unpretty to 
attract those above her, it is very clear to 
me that my friend Olive will be an old 


maid. ‘There are certain indications of 


aged donkey that carries home her linen ; 
but every cat, dog, or bird, every variety 


| of domestic pet that she finds in the different 


where she works, immediately 
following the strange instinct by which 
animals, as well as 
whe likes them, makes up to and courts 
Olive Hathaway. For her doth Farmer 
Brookes’s mastiff, surliest of watch-dogs, 


children, discover 


| pretermit his incessant bark ; for her, and 


for her only, will Dame Wheeler’s tabby 


| cease to spit and erect her bristles, and 


become, as nearly as her spiteful eat can 
Even the 
magpie at the Rose, most accomplished 
and most capricious of ali talking birds, 


become so, gentle and amiable ! 


will say, “ Very well, ma’am,” in answer 


to Olive’s “ How d’ye do?” and whistle 
an accompaniment to her “ God save the 
King,” after having persevered in a dumb 
resentment for a whole afternoon. There’s 
magic about her placid smile and her sweet 
low voice—no sulkiness of bird or beast 
can resist their influence. And Olive hath 
abundance of pets in return, from my gray- 
hound, Mayflower, downward ; and, indeed, 
takes the whole animal world under her 
protection, whether pets or no; begs off 
condemned kittens, nurses sick ducklings, 
will give her last penny to prevent an un- 
lucky urchin from taking a bird’s nest; 
and is cheated and laughed at for her 
tender-heartedness, as is the way of the 
world in such cases. 

Yes, Olive will certainly be an old maid, 
and a happy one—content and humble, and 
cheerful and neLovep ! 

WHAT CAN WOMAN DESIRE MORE? 
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THE CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY THE TIMES. 
REFORM IN CHRISTIAN BENEFICENCE. 


W* sit down at our “ Editor’s Table,” to 
make a few hearty remarks on a hearty 
subject—a subject which needs not much elab- 
oration, though it certainly needs much con- 
scientious revision throughout the Christian 
world. Many of the measures discussed in this 
series of articles, especially in the last one, 
have, it must be acknowledged, their radix in 
“the root of ail evil”—money; and divinely 
wise is the providential ordination which thus 
connects so much good with so much evil. The 
great reforms which we have shown to devolve 
upon the “Christianity of our times,” cannot 
be prosecuted, any more than war itself, with- 
out such “sinews.” Here, indeed, is their 
most urgent desideratum, and we think we 
mistake not when we say, that the next great 
idea to be brought out and made prominent in 
the Church, is its true standard of pecuniary 
Viherality—the right relation of Christian men 
to their property. 

‘he subject has already begun to attract 
ttention; but it is yet altogether too vague ; 


needs develo 





pment, precision, demonstra- 
tion. Several prize volumes have recently 
been published upon it; several personal 
instances—princely ones—of systematic chari- 





ty, founded upon a corrected view of the 
subject, have become familiar to the public, 
and, as examples, will do much to promote the 
beneficence of the times; but the idea is yet 
too indefinite to have a distinct impression on 
the public mind of the Church. It must be 
more discussed. It is THE idea for the neat 

neral discussions of Christian reform re. Anda 
sublime theme for them is it—ennobled not 
only by its essential beneficence, but by not a 
few profound ethical relations, 

Half the energy now expended in wrang- 
lings that distract the Christian world, and 
distigure the Church with sectarian bigotry, 
would be sufficient, if devoted to this creat 
question, to advance Christendom fifty per cent. 
in a couple of generations, and would come 
near redeeming the world in a century. The 
remark is emphatic, but we utter it in all so- 
berness, 

A change amounting to a revolution must 
Ct, before 








I 


come over Christendom, in this res] 
Christianity can fairly make its experiment in 
mr world, And does not the providence of 
(iod present the solution of this question as, 
precisely and inevitably, the next great duty of 
the Church? A series of providential dispensa- 
tions have followed each other in her modern 
history until she has been brought to confront 
directly this problem, and here she stands— 
hesitating, shall we say? No—we trust not 





hesitating; but preparing to solve it, and to 
derive from it a new, and, as we believe, a trans- 
cendent dispensation of success. 

First in these providential dispensations was 


the Reformation, letting out again the light of 


| on high 


the primitive truth upon the world; next 
came the ‘“ Revival Epoch,” under Edwards, 
Wesley, and Whitefield; then, and almost imme- 
diately, ensued the great Aggressive Movement 
originating Sunday-schools, Bible, Tract, and 
Missionary Societies, the Temperance Reform, 
&e. By degrees the foreign world has opened 
its doors to evangelization, till now we have 
access to Asia—China on the east, India on 
the south; to Africa—south, east, and north, 
everywhere, in fine; more or less, though with 
some drawbacks, to Europe; nearly all of the 
northern and southern continents? of the New 
World, and throughout the isles of the Pacific 
and South Seas. Everywhere, in fact, does the 
Macedonian vision stand out on the boundaries 





' of the nations and beckon us. Not even in the 


age chosen by God for the introduction of the 
Christian religion, because of the general sway 
and peace of the Roman Empire, was the whole 
world more amply thrown open for the march 
of the Church. There is now passing over her 
a day of opportunity such as the history of our 
fallen race has never before seen. What is the 
providential meaning of these facts ? 

Not only have we this great access to the 
nations, but the Seriptwres have been rendered 
into most of their languages. We have now 
about two hundred translations. Out of the 
eight or nine hundred millions of our world’s 
population, some six hundred millions have the 
oracles of Revelation in their vernacular. This 
was the next essential step; for what could the 
living agency, entering into these open doors, 
have done with masses of reclaimed pagans 
without the Scriptures? What else than pre- 


pare another edition of Popery ? 


The next great need was men; and even here, 
where the chief obstacle to the missionary 
movement was at first apprehended, the provi- 
dence of God has met the Church in due time. 
The “ American Board,” when it started, chal- 
lenged all Protestant Christendom for men, and 
was ready to pledge itself to send out all who 
should be properly provided; now it has no 
lack of them. When the Methodist China Mis- 


| sion was started, two or three missionaries were 


called for: the late Bishop Hedding had immedi- 
ately some forty applications, mostly from prom- 


| ising, educated young men. An inspiration from 





an heroic spirit of devotion and self- 
sacrifice—has manifestly been poured out upon 
the Christian ministry to provide for this want, 
at the very time that the Church had prepared 
itself for the provision; at a time, too, when 
her domestic fields presented the most urgent 
opportunities for laborers. Thus has God ex- 
emplified the great principle of his providen- 
tial economy toward her, viz., to provide her 
opportunities as she prepared herself for them. 
“Do the duty next to you, and all others will 
reveal themselves in their due order,” says 
Goethe—a maxim applicable to public as well 
as personal conduct, and corroborated by the 
whole history of the Church. 

Meanwhile many surprising facilities for the 
spread of Christianity have been provided. The 
cheapness of knowledge, by the improvements 
of the press, is a peculiar advantage of our 


ssionaries can labor and Bibles be distributed 
y all the South American States. 











times. The rapidity of international com- 
munication is annihilating distance. Coloniza- 
tion, now unknown among. unenlightened 
nations, is spreading Christian civilization 
around most of the earth. Navigation and 
commerce, a few generations ago, in the hands 
of the Catholic powers of Spain, Portugal, and 
the Italian cities, are now mostly transferred 
to the Anglo-Saxon Protestant world. England 
is the mistress of the seas, and America, in less 
than ten years, is to be their master. 

No man, however sober his judgment, can 
look at these facts without perceiving that the 
history of the human race is verging fast to a 
new and unprecedented epoch—that the false 
religions, the whole status of the unenlightened 
world, surrounded and pressed upon by such 
resistless agencies, must inevitably be revo- 
lutionized. 

We have, then, the geographical access ; we 
have the Scriptures, the munitions; we have 
many incidental facilities, and the men nec- 
essary for this final moral campaign of the 
world. What is next needed? The sinews 


| 


of the war, we repeat—the right standard of 
. | 


pecuniary liberality in the Church. 
with all deliberation, that we cannot perceive 
why the mission of Christianity in our world 
could not proceed right on to its consummation, 
if this one condition were secured. The great 
obstruction now before its chariot-wheels is 
Mammon—the last idol of our Christian heath- 
enism—and the Church needs a revival of its 
old Iconoclasm to break down this universal 
idolatry. 

Thus is the subject, now under review, the 
great question of the day in respect to the 
specially evangelical movements of the Church ; 


We say, 


it is equally so in respect to those great reform- 
atory measures which we have lately discussed. 
The public mind, in most Christian lands, is get- 
ting right convictions in regard to the necessity 
Christendom is rife with 
There 


of such reforms. 
discussions and schemes about them. 
is almost an excess of such discussions and 
chemes; they are becoming tiresome. What 
we now want is more practical endeayors— 
more work, and more means to work with. 

What is the actual standard of pecuniary liher- 
ality in the Church Let us meet the question 
honestly ; but, in doing so, let us acknowledge 
some late, rapid improvements—improvements 
which indicate that the revolution we have 

be necessary is not improbable. 
Twenty-five effected 
changes in this respect; nearly all the great 


affirmed t 


years have marvelous 


Protestant philanthropies have been vastly ad- 
vanced within that period; and if we bear in 
mind that hardly a century has passed since 
most of our Christian “enterprises” began, the 
present d pecuniary liberality among us 
is certainly an encouraging indication. Many 
Christian capitalists, in England and this coun- 





“ Covetousness, which is idolatry,"’ says St. Paul 
The phrase is a striking one. “Idolatry” was a 
svnonyme for heathenism, with all its attendant 
abominations. “ Covetousneas” in the Church was, 
therefore, in a sense, the retention of heathenism— 
“idolatry.” It is notable how specifically this sin is 
thus described. In another Epistle Paul says—“ This 
ve know, that no covetous man, who is an idolater, 
hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God" —the Church 
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try, have come to understand that they are not 
proprietors, but stewards of their wealth ; and are 
devoting it, in large sums, to the charities 
of the times. Boston has won an enviable fame 
by the generosity of her rich men; New-York 
promises to excel her. Within the last year, 
about a million of dollars has been given for 
benevolent purposes in the latter city. 

If we examine the treasury accounts of the 
“ Christian enterprises” of the day, we shall find 
a rapidly increasing ratio of receipts. A few 
years ago, Stephen Roszell, of the Baltimore 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
wrote to a friend, that he “ really believed the 
time would come in which that conference 
would afford $1,000 per annum for the mis- 
sionary cause.” A newspaper item, now cur- 
rent, reports the sum raised by it the last year 
at $24,500! The estimate of the veteran Ros- 
zell is now probably met by some single 
Churches of the Conference. Such exam- 
ples are multiplying everywhere, and in all 
sects. 

Still how far short of the necessity of the 
times and the capacity of the Church is its 
liberality! It has been said that the aggregate 
appropriations of American Protestantism, for 
foreign evangelization, do not exceed the 
annual expense of a single American ship-of- 
the-line. Is this fact befitting the strength and 
opportunities of American Christianity in an 
age like this? f 





The largest denomination of 
the land contributes, to both its foreign and 
domestic missions, at the rate of only about 
twenty-one cents for each of its members.} 
The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has commanded greater suc- 
cess; the members of the Churches patronizing 
it give at the rate of one doliar each. Thess 
are fair indications of the pecuniary liberality 
of the times. Encouraging as they are, in 
comparision with the past, they almost assumé 
a ludicrous insignificance, when we consider 
the design contemplated —the overthrow of the 
Heathenism, the Mohammedanism, and the 
Popery of the nations—the moral renovation 
of the world. Would ten dollars per member— 
ten millions per annum—be an extravagant con- 
tribution for Methodism to such a design? 
We think the time will 
that sum will be deemed a pittance for the 
purpose. 

The Christian beneficence of the times lacks 
two important 


come when even 


elements—the sentiment of 
moral obligation and method. 

There is, unquestionably, some sentiment of 
duty associated with these charities, but it is 
It has 
no strong hold on the conscience. We feel 
that we ought to do something for them. H 


so general as to be almost inappreciable. 


The “ Baltimore city station” alone contributed 

the past year, $1,645 

+ Methodism may plead some apology, however: 
It is not a century old; in about eighty-seven years 
it has erected four thousand two hundred and twent; 
chapels, (not much less than ene a week during a 
its history,) at an expense of $14,730,571. Its ex 
penses for colleges, academies, parsonages, the rv 
newal as well as the original erection of chapels, &¢ 
has been estimated, for the last quarter of a cent 
at “very little short of one million dollars pe 
annum."’ This is in addition to the expen f 
ministry, missions, &c Zion's Herald, Boston, is 
our authority for these facts 
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would be pronounced an egregious heretic who 
should deny it absolutely—but how few of us 
have ever given it a place among our ordinary 
and acknowledged duties? How few have 
defined its extent or kept its reckoning, or 
deliberately provided for it, as a duty? Who 
feels conscience-stricken if it is omitted? We 
give when occasion offers, but how ?—we hardly 
know ourselyes. An eloquent speech, an 
anecdote, an example of rivalry, sometimes 
even a jest, extorts our contribution, and thus 
much of the whole fiscal scheme of Christianity 
for the redemption of the world—much of the 
whole “ Exchequer” of the “ kingdom of God” 
among men, is based upon uncertain and 
petty—twhims, should they not be called? Is 
this right? Is it not amazing that the 
finances of religion have not taken a more 
religious character? Is there not needed here 
a revolution, as we have said? 


dons his sacred office to seek wealth, even 
Christian men of business look upon him as @ 
sort of apostate, and hold him accountable to 
God for the misapplication of his talents. And 
so he is, and terrible, and perhaps fatal, is his 
accountability; but be reminded, Christian men 
of business, that when you entered the “ king- 
dom of God,” you also became “ priests” —for 
ye are “kings and priests unto God;” “ye are 
not your own, for ye are bought with a price.” 
Your talent is different, but your re sponsibility 
for ite religious use is the same as his. Like 
him, you live in the world only to promote the 


| interests of that spiritual kingdom into which 


you have entered. There is no more obliga- 
tion on the missionary, in the ends of the 
earth, to devote his talents to the interest of 
that kingdom, than there is on you, in your 


| workshop, to devote your humbler talents to 


While mere impulse is thus the occasion of | 


most of our contributions, the manner of giving 
them is mostly casual. Systematic Charity is 
beginning to be a theme of the religious press 
and of the pulpit—a hopeful sign of the times. 
Sut how limited yet is the habit? Here and 
there you meet a conscientious man who has 
become convinced that it is not only his duty 
to give, but that the obligation is so sacred as 
to require scrupulous attention. He feels that 
he must render account of it in the ‘last day,” 
and he settles the claim by a methodical ad- 
justment of his liberality to the whole business 
of his life. How can he welldo otherwise? Yet 
so rare are these examples, that scarcely any 
man can enumerate twenty-five of them ip all 
his acquaintance. 


the same great end. Woe will be on him if he 
preach not the gospel; woe will be upon you 
in like manner if your talents, whatever they 


| may be, are not with a similar consecration 


devoted to its promotion. Have you ever 
awakened to this unquestionable fact? It 


| probably strikes you, now that we are present- 


| men? 


ing it to you, as exceedingly questionable—a 
rhetorical extravagance rather than a sober, 
logical fact. But, be assured, that you cannot 
otherwise interpret your Bible; be assured that 
death will so interpret it to your awakened 
conscience, and “ the Judge of quick and dead,” 
when the * books shall be opened.” 

How different is the prevalent view of the re- 
ligious uses of property, even among Christian 
How few of them differ in their busi- 


| ness habits from unreclaimed worldlings around 


Such, then, is the existing standard of | 


Christian beneficence. We are not aware that 
we have described it with too little qualification. 
If any one thinks we have, he will, at least, 
admit that we are not far short of the truth. 

If it is asked what it should be? we reply, 
Just the reverse of the defects mentioned. 
[It should be made a matter of conscientious duty, 
and become a practical, a regular habit; and 
until the teachers of Christianity have so 
taught the people, we cannot expect our relig- 
ious charities to assume stability and efficiency. 
Perhaps no point of Christian ethics is more 
misapprehended, or rather not apprehended at 
ill, than the relation of Christian men to their 
property. And yet the Scriptures are notice- 
bly express on the subject; they teach, as we 
have said, not the proprietorship, but the stew- 
wdship, of the religious man of property. There 
is a perverse discrimination made among us 
between the moral responsibility of such tal- 
ents and that of almost all others—a remarka- 
ble fallacy that has withheld from Christianity 
nine-tenths of its proper effectiveness in the 
world, 

The Parable of the Talents only discriminates 
their degrees; the principle of their moral re- 
sponsibility is the same; and he that had the 
least gift, and felt, therefore, that he had the 
least necessity to be scrupulous, was the one 
who was cast “into outer darkness, where 
there was weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

The man who is endowed with the call and 
the talents to preach the gospel feels that “ woe 
is me if I preach not the gospel.” If he aban- 


them? They are in the sanctuary on the 
Sabbath, and it may be in their closets daily; 
but how few of them carry a well-defined 
religious purpose into their business life? 
They share the common and ruinous avid- 
ity for wealth. They go on adding house to 


| house and stock to stock; death comes at 
| last, and amid their accumulated treasures— 


accumulated for they hardly know what—they 
are summoned to their account. And what an 
account must be given of such a life by men 
professing to “be not of the world,” to “live 


| not unto themselves, but unto Him who died 


| the disaster of the world. 


for them, and rose again.” A dereliction, an 
appalling dereliction, prevails all through 
Christendom in this respect. It has been 
The prolonged 
delay, if not defeat, of the Christian mis- 
sion has been a fearful mystery to many 
good men. There have been many causes 
for it, doubtless; but the chief one, the one 
which now, as we have shown, is the chief 
obstruction of the gospel, is that which we are 
discussing—the almost universal abnegation of 
the Scriptural doctrine of the relation of Chris- 
tian men to their property. Is it not at once 
obvious, that if the right idea of this subject 
were brought out fully in all the Church, and 
its fiscal schemes were based upon the sense of 
duty and settled habits of liberality, the whole 
face of Christendom and of the world itself 
would soon be changed ? 

The subject assumes an impressive import- 
ance as we advance into it. We shall return 
to it in our next number. 
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The Crystalotype—Portraits of Bishops—Lecture of 
Wendell Phillips— Mercantile Library — Lowell 
Lectures — Harvard College — Free University — 
Young Men's Christian Association—Ornamental 

Society—Literary Items. 


Tree 

U NDER the euphonious name of ecrystalotype, 

Mr. J. A. Whipple, of Boston, is now 
elaborating and perfecting a beautiful process, 
which he has patented, by which daguerreotype 
portraits or pictures are indefinitely multiplied, 
in a permanent form, upon paper. 
posed design is first thrown by the camera upon 
a glass surface covered with a prepared enamel, 
producing what is called a negative picture, 
lights and shadows holding positions just op- 
posite to their relations in the true representa- 
tion. The 


be reproduced, having received its chemical 


yaper upon which 





preparation, i 
of the sun throuch 
pt rfect image 
its outline as distinct and sharp as nature 
itself; visible in any light, and thus having 
greatly the advantage of the daguerreotype on a 
metallic surface, and admitting of an indefinite 
number of impr 
When the process is brought to a comparative 
: : “ ; 
perfection, it will, undoubtedly, the 
] 


brought in contact with the rays 
the 


essions at a moderate expense. 


become 
universal medium for book and periodical illus- 
tration, well as the popular art for multi- 
plying household faces and forms. 
with his camera under his arm, can, in a few 


momel 


as 


ot 
any 
pe riod 
of the 
is many proofs of his picture 


ts, secure the perfect counterfeit” 
blie ed ividual, or of 

ural scenery; and, in a short 
in his office, through the unpaid labors 
sun, can strike off : 
as may be desired by the publisher. 
ple deserves well at the hand of his countrymen 
for the enthusiastic zeal with which he has culti- 
vated and enlarged the boundaries of his beautiful 
art, and he is now in a way to receive the deserved 
: During 


ind 


ifice or 


reward of his i 


ngenuity and dilige nce, 





The artist, | 


Mr. Whip- | 


the session of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Boston, he | 
prepared a tine -daguerreotype of the whole 


bench of Methodist Bishops, and of a number 





of the prominent clergymen of the denomina- 
tion, from various parts of the country. Thess 
will soon be published in the crystalotype form, 


and will be at once admired as specimens of art, 
and «¢ l 


gerly of men whose 
forms and memories are 


le 


sought as sourcnirs 


worthy of an honorab 
pre servation. 

The two series of public addresses before the 
closed, with the finest 
lecture of the season, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. 
His subjec “The Lost Arts.” It wi 
delivered without the aid of a manuscript ; and 
for grace of address, beauty, and exuberance of 
language, for fullness of information, and for 
earn and argument, as well as for 
chastened humor that ran 
of it, it has rarely been 

surpassed, by a public 
It was well remarked, in 
t the speaker proved that 
of the dost arts. The 
) Christianity was a worthy 


dise 


- : Spe 
Mercantile Association 


U 


was 


i 


a 
} t +] 
Li | SS OF SLYVIC 
the delightful vein of 
through the 


equ alk d, and 


whole 
never 
lecturer among us. 
reference to it, tha 
eloquence was not on 
closing tribute t« 


h 


peroration of an admirable yurse. 7 


The pro- 
the 
the picture is to 


glass negative, and a | 
of the desired obje ct is obtained ; | 
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president of the society, in an appropriate 
address, alluded to the prospe rity the 
institution, and its promise for the future. 
More than five thousand persons have attended 
the weekly lectures during the winter ; and after 
paying all their expenses, over fifteen hundred 
dollars will remain in the treasury the 
socic ty, to be devoted to the enlargement of their 
library, and to the other purposes of the as- 


of 


of 


sociation. A collection of thirteen thousand 
volumes—the choicest selections in all the 


walks of literature, science, and religion—has 
already been gathered in the library of the 
institution, and one hundred serial publications 
upon the tables of the reading-room invite 
the perusal of the young merchants of our city. 

The Lowell lectures have been unusually 
aluable and interesting this winter. Mr. 
Bowen, of the North American, just elected 
Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
in Harvard University, Charles B. Goodrich, 
Ksq., Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, and 
Professor Felton, of Cambridge, have been the 
lecturers this before this 
institute. Leeturing has fairly become a pro- 
fession. Dr. O. W. Holmes stated, in a late ad- 
dress, that he was called to deliver seventy-ont 
public lectures last winter, and most of our 
popular speakers have their hands full of en- 
gagements in city and country lyeeums. It is 
one of the great educators of the day, and no 
small amount of responsibility rests both upon 
lecture-committees and lecturers themselves. 
for our social life cannot fail to receive profi ; 
impressions from this popular tribunal. 

An intere sting debate and decision occu 
at a late meeting of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard University. Harvard has 
sidered as a state university, and, as such, hi 
received nts from the legislature 
At a late election of a fellow, in the place of 
Dr. Sparks, resigned, Dr. Putnam, of Roxbury, 
was nominated. orthodox Congre- 
gationalists objected to the nomination, solely 
on the ground that the university was a state 
institution, and that there should be no 
denominational preponderance in the Board of 
Fellows, but that all Unitarians. 
This view ex-governor Boutwell, himself a 
Unitarian, ably supported. But Dr. Ellis and 
Dr. Gannett took another view of the subject, 
arguing that the university could not be con- 
sidered ite institution, and that its denomi- 
national aspect and organization ought not to 
be This view, so contrary to a pre- 
vailing sentiment in the community, seems to 
have been sustained by a large vote. Of twenty- 
two votes, Dr. Putnam received seventeen, and 


successive season 





rrcda 


been con- 
is 


endowm« 


Several 


how 


were 


‘ + 
a st 





changed. 


was elected. 

Samuel A, of Boston, lately 
élivered an the American 
ademy of Arts and Sciences, in which h 
urges, by a forcible line of argumentation, th 
importance of the state providing free collegiats 
education for the y 
school training ; insisting that it should actually 
provide all necessary means and appliances, 


** such as building 


Elliot, Es 


address 


bes 
7 . 
a before 
A 
Fs 


ung, as well as a common- 


s, books, instruments, salaries, 


scholarships, &c., so that it might really have 





something of its own to look after, instead of 
seizing u n established by 
private | v t a state institu 














tion, merely because it is designed, or adapted, 
benefit the whole commonwealth.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has 
enjoyed a good state of prosperity during the 
first year of its history. They have just made 
arrangements to secure a suit of convenient and 
beautiful rooms in the new Tremont Temple, 
which is about completed. Connected with the 
reading-room will be post-office boxes, for the 
various clergymen of the city, so that these 
rooms will be the general meeting and gathering 
place for the piety of the city, the ministers 
being brought, from time to time, into profitable 


social relations with the Christian young men | 


of the city. The Sabbath evening lectures, 
before this association, have been of a high 
character, and have been well attended. 

This mild morning in March reminds me that 
Spring is coming, and this thought suggests to 
my mind an item which has been copied into 
our city papers. It refers to a society in East 
Boston, which ought to have a counterpart in 
every village in our land. The “East Boston 
Ornamental Tree Association” have set out, 
during the past year, two hundred and twenty- 


tive fine shade trees, and they design this year | 
to add from eight hundred to a thousand more | 


to the number. Now is the moment to form 
such a society, and to enter at once upon a work 
affording pleasure in the present, and giving a 
prophecy of beauty and comfort in the future. 
In the literary world there is with us about 
the usual enterprise among the publishers. 
It is understood that Rey. Dr. Lathrop is pre- 
paring a biography of the late Hon. Amos 
Lawrence. Epes Sargeant, Esq., has left 


the editorial care of the Transcript, and | 
devoted himself to the publication of several | 


literary works, and to the preparation and 


delivery of popular lectures. Phillips, Sampson, | 


& Co., are just ready to publish a new scientific 


work, from the pen of Pres, Hitchcock, entitled 


“An Outline of the Geology of the Globe, and 
of the United States in particular; with two 
Geological Maps, and Sketches of Characteristic 
American Fossils.” Also, “Lectures on Life 
and Health, or the Laws and Means of Physical 
Culture,” by William A. Alcott, M.D. They 
have in press, “ The Last Leaf of Sunny-Side,” 
being a tribute to the memory of the author 
of “Sunny-Side,” “Peep at Number Five,” 


} 


“Tell Tale,” &c., by her husband, Professor | 


Phelps, of Andover. They announce, also, a 
valuable republication, especially for the library 
of the clergyman, “ Genesis and Geology; or, an 
Investigation into the Reconciliation of the 


Modern Doctrines of Geology with the Declara- | 


tions of Scripture,”’ by Denis Crofton, B. A.; with 
an Introduction by President Hitchcock of Am- 
herst College. The above publishers are issuing 
octavo editions of the English Poets, on fine 
paper and with appropriate and well-executed 
illustratiens. The series will form the best 
library editions published in this country. 
Montgomery’s Works have just been issued in 
this form ; and the Christian poet well deserves 
the elegant dress in which he is arrayed. 
Crosby & Nichols have issued already the 
fourth edition of the interesting Memoir of Mrs. 
Mary L. Ware, by Dr. Hall. A good portraiture 
of her character is presented in the admirable 
steel engraving that graces the volume—an 
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amiable and earnest life, the memory of which 
is like fragrance poured forth. They have also 
published “The Sickness and Health of the 
People of Bleaburn,” which, with the covering 
of a thin vail of fiction, relates the actual labors 
and sacrifices of Mrs. Ware, during a visit to 
Osmotherly, England, in a season of pestilence 
and general terror, 

Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, have just issued a 
charming little volume, by your poet-biographer, 
R. H. Stoddard, entitled “* Adventures in Fairy 
Land ;”” a new poem, by Whittier, “ The Chapel 
of the Hermits; “Tanglewood Tales,” b 
Nathaniel Hawthorne; “ Essays on the Poets,” 
by De Quincey; “The Kathayan Slave,” by 
Mrs, Judson. They have in press ‘A Life of 
Burke,” by Prior, and of * Sir James Macintosh,” 
by his son, and “The Youth of Leonardo 
da Vinci.” 

John P. Jewett & Co. announce as early 

forthcoming from their press, “‘ The Silent Land : 
or, Leaves of Consolation for the Afflicted,” by 
Mrs. H. Dwight Williams—a duodecimo with 
five illustrations ; ‘* The Shady Side: or, Life in 
a Country Parsonage ;” intended, in a measure, 
as a contrast to the “ Sunny Side,” and said to 
be written with much vivacity ; “Count Struen- 
ree the Skeptic, and the Christian,” translated 
from the German, by Mrs. Wilson; “ The Last 
Hours of Christ,” by W. G. Schauffler, mission- 
ary at Constantinople. The publication of the 
collected works of Dr. Beecher is continued, 
vol. 3 having just been issued. The last vol- 
ume is illustrated with a life-like portrait of the 
doctor. This work will be a valuable acquisition 
to theological literature, and a noble monument 
to the diligence and power of their author. 
“ White Slavery in the Barbary States,” by Hon. 
Charles Sumner, illustrated with fifty engravings 
designed by Billings. This work, in mechani- 
cal execution, and in the richness of its con- 
tents, will be one of the most attractive of the 
season. “ Philosophy of Mysterious Rappings,”’ 
by Dr. E. C. Rogers. This is, by far, the most 
philosophical and satisfactory explanation of 
the strange phenomena lately exhibited in all 
parts of our country. ‘ Writings of Professor 
Sela B. Edwards, D. D., with a Memoir,” by 
Professor Park, 2 vols. 12mo; a valuable con- 
tribution to our permanent literature. ‘‘ Com- 
plete Encyclopedia of Music,” by John W. 
Moore, assisted by John S. Dwight, Esq. This 
volume will form a large octavo of a thousand 
pages, and will be a complete treasure-house of 
musical information. 

T. R. Marvin and S. K. Whipple & Co. have just 
issued a second edition of ‘*The Friends of 
Christ in the New Testament: Thirteen Dis- 
courses, by Nehemiah Adams, D. D.” 8vo., three 


| hundred pages. This beautifully published vol- 


ume was committed to the press at the solicita- 
tion of a committee of the doctor’s congrega- 
tion, at the head of which was Rufus Choate. 
It is one of the richest series of Christian por- 
traitures which has been sent forth from the 


| religious press. 8S. K. Whipple & Co. are bring- 


ing out the second edition of the “ Lessons at 
the Cross, or Spiritual Truths familiarly ex- 
hibited in their Relations to Christ, by Sherman 
Hartley, with an introduction by Rev. G. W. 
Blagden, D. D.” A precious little volume 
for all the lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Gould & Lincoln present a most inviting list 
of new and forthcoming publications. Four | 
editions, as soon as announced, have been sold | 
of “The Captive in Patagonia: or, Life among | 
the Giants; a Personal Narrative, by Benjamin 
F. Bourne,” giving, in connection with personal | 
adventures, a graphic description of the customs 
ind manners of this strange and almost unknown | 
people. They also offer to young America | 
Pleasant Pages for Young People, or, Book of | 
Home Education and Entertainment, by 8. Prout | 
Newcombe, with numerous illustrations ;” an 
admirable paper for family-reading and culture. 
**Chambers’s Repository; or, Instructive and 
Amusing Papers, with Illustrations,’ vol. 1: 
a new series of this popular work. ‘ A Treatise 
on Biblical Criticism, by Samuel Davidson, D. D., 
a revised and enlarged edition:” two elegant 
oetavo volumes. ‘The Annual of Scientific Dis- 
covery for 1853: or, Year-Book of Facts in 
Seience and Art, by David A. Wells.” A most 
valuable manual for every profession and busi- 
ness, which has come now, like an almanac, to 
be an annual necessity. They have in press 
“ Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians,” by 
Rey. Thomas Lourie, his surviving associate in 
that mission: with portrait and illustrations, 1 
vol. 12mo, ‘“ Memorials of Early Christianity,” 
by the Rey. J. G. Miall, 1 vol. 16mo. 

ENGLISH SINGING BIRDS. 

\ E notice in Atdd’s Journal, London, (a work, 

by-the-way, full of delightful articles on 
natural history,) a very charming thought—to 
men of our whimsical tastes at least— 
nothing less than a proposal to introduce into 
this country some of the finest singing-birds of 
England. The experiment has in fact been 
commenced, and not without some success. God 
bless the simple-minded and good-hearted ben- 
efactor of the country who has undertaken it! 
If he comes this way we hope he will step into 
our sanctum and give us his hand, He says, 
in good William Kidd’s “‘Qwn Journal,” that 
he has resided in this country some twenty 
years, and “ being @ warm admirer of nature’s 
handiworks, has paid some little attention 
to the birds and plants of the State of New- 
York. While, however, admiring the fine 
plumage of the former, he has regretted the 
almost total absence of song.’”? That certainly 
sounds odd to an American, accustomed to the 
rapturous Spring melody of our forests; yet, in 
respect to the superior music of European birds, 
it is true. We have the mocking-bird, to be 
sure, and he may be set off against the music 
of the spheres itself—so far as we ever heard 
of the latter—but we have him (native and 
at large) only in the South. ‘To increase our 
rural music the writer says:—“I and my as- 
sociates have conceived the idea of introduc- 
ing English song-birds, and you will no doubt 
be pleased to learn that the Sky-Lark, liberated 
in the neighborhood of Brooklyn about eight 
years ago, has continued to frequent the same 
spot, and, though persecuted almost beyond en- 
durance by trappers and gunners, he still main- | 
tains his ground, A letter received by the | 
last steamer informs me that his song is still 
heard, and that «at /east one nest has escaped 
the spoil r.”’ The * spo ler”’ alas for both his 
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head and his heart when he reaches the self- 
degradation necessary to allow him to direct 
his death-aim at a sky-lark, or any similar 
bird. We should expect him next to shoot at 
his own guardian angel while flying to the sky 
with his prayers. Don’t frown, brothers of the 
gun; we confess a lurking relish for your fa- 
vorite recreation, and imagine that it might 
have been a strong temptation to our father 
Adam in Paradise, as might also that other rural 
felicity, the venerable Izaak Walton’s “ Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ;” (sub rosa—we 
pull the trigger and the hook also ourselves, 
whenever we can get a stealthy opportunity ;) 
but there is roguish prey enough—legitimate 
to the gun and the palate—without this sacri- 
legious murder against God’s forest choirs; 
and good sportsmen universally have both 
chivalry and moral feeling enough to disdain 
the unnatural cruelty. One of the finest 
charms of their rural wanderings and adven- 
tures is the melody of the groves, and they 
would not lessen it; heartless, untrained as- 
pirants of the art, are alone guilty of this mean- 
ness. But to our English benefactor: he reports 
that he and his associates have found an asylum 
against this sporting massacre in Greenwood 
Cemetery. ‘We are now,” he writes, “ about 
to try the experiment on a more extended 
scale, and for this purpose we have the grounds 
of one of the most beautiful rural cemeteries 
in the world allotted us for the purpose. This 
consists of more than three hundred acres of 
open and land, enclosed in a 
fence, and protected by keepers. We have a 
room in one of the buildings in which we in- 
tend to keep the birds during the winter; 
that liberate them the moment the 
season opens.” 

Among the birds to be sent over are “sky 
and wood-larks, thrushes, blackbirds, robins, 
black caps, and goldfinches; all these in suf- 
ficient quantities to insure success. We have 
arranged to send them out by a steamship, 
which will arrive there in about twelve day 
I have noted well your remarks on ‘ Canarie 
breeding in the open air,’ in England, and in- 
tend to try the experiment in America.” This 
writer has also tried to naturalize among us 
some English plants, and has succeeded with 
the fox-glove, “which is now found growing 
among the rocks ;”’ but he has not been so suc- 
cessful with the daisy. Success to him and all 
like-minded men! If ever, good reader, you find 
a man of such tastes, be sure to make him your 
friend. Such love of nature is next to the love 
of nature’s God; it dwells not in a treacherous 
or an ungenial bosom, and it is usually the 
accompaniment of simple and kindly charac- 
teristics which give a charm to the life and 
converse of their possessor, 


wooded good 


$0 


we can 
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A friendly critic alludes to the theology of 
the concluding verses in our late article on 
Poe. Were the lines in prose, and subject to 
exact construction, they would be heterodox; 
but our good critic must bear in mind the doc- 
trine .of “poetic license,” a doctrine which 
would allow these verses a good sense, though, 


we confess, not without a little straining. We 
shall endeayor to take better care here- 
after. 
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Tue Messrs. Harper are issuing in excellent style 
the works of Coleridge, to be completed in seven 
volumes. At “this present writing” we have 
received four of them. The first contains the 
* Aids to Reflection” and “Statesman’s Manual,” 
with the “Preliminary Essay” by Dr. Marsh, 
and an Introductory Essay by Prof. Shedd, who 
has the editorial supervision of the edition. 
Volume second comprises ‘‘ The Friend,” with 
Appendix, &c., the third 
Literaria,” 
Notes upon Shakspeare and the other Drama- 
tists.” The entire collection will contain every- 
thing from Coleridge, unabridged, except his 
newspaper articles. Prof. Shedd in his “ Essay,” 
consisting of about sixty pages, does ample 
justice to his distinguished subject, presenting 
all the facts necessary to a knowledge of his 
character, and skillfully and satisfactorily ana- 
lyzing his philosophy. We need say nothing of 
the intrinsic value of these works. Coleridge 
was the thinker of his age, and every new 
review of his labors enhances the estimate of 
them among literary men. 


Dr. Skinner has translated Vinet’s Pustoral 


the “ Biographia | 
and the fourth his “ Lectures and | 


Theology, which has been recently published by | 


the Harpers. It is a volume somewhat frag- 


mentary, not haying been prepared for the press | 


by the author; but full of thought and lessons 
of practical experience—Calvinistic in its 
theology, free from offensive bitterness, and 
exceedingly suggestive. The translator has 
done his work well, and added a chapter of his 
own with several important notes. The con- 
scientious pastor will find the volume instruct- 
ive and quickening. 


Elements of Geology, by Professors Gray and 
Adams. This work is admirably adapted to the 
purpose of class-instruction in our high-schools 
and colleges. It presents, in a condensed form, 
the outlines of the science. It embodies the 
results of the latest surveys and researches in 
the United States and the British Provinces. 
The excellent expedient was adopted of using 
the printed sheets in geological classes before 
publication, in order to their more perfect 
adaptation to the purposes of practical instruc- 
tions. Its cuts are copious and illustrative. 
(Harper & Brothers, New-York.) 

A Greek Reader, with Notes and a Lexicon, 
by Prof. J. J. Owen. Professor Owen’s series 
of Greek books are among the very best pub- 


lications of the kind, for the purpose of 
academic and _ collegiate instruction. His 


Reader, now before us, embodies a series of 
“elegant extracts,” most of which have ap- 
peared before in the selections either of Dalzel 
or Jacobs. It should be used, after some 
preparatory lessons, upon sentences selected for 
grammatical drilling in progressive order. We 
have the usual extracts from sop; next come 
the jests of Hierocles—those genuine fossil 
specimens of Greek fun, which we first had to 
dig up in the Greca Minorca, in our student 
days, and which our grave pedagogue always 
grimly smiled at whenever they turned up; 





next follow Lucian and Xenophon; then a few 
Homeric extracts, and the remainder consists of 
the purest and sweetest of the Odes of Anacreon, 
The selections are made with a due regard for 
the capacity of the beginner. The notes pre- 
serve the just medium as regards the amount of 
aid they furnish. The compiler judiciously 
avoided confining himself to the Attic dialect ; 
but the propriety of perplexing the young 
pupil with the peculiarities of the Epic 
dialect may be questioned, (Leavit & Allen, 
New - York.) 


The Methodist 
reaches us just as we go to press. 
give the contents :— 

I. The Eclipse of Faith, by Rev. Dr. Floy. 

II. Port Royal, by J. A. U. 

III. Vestiges of Civilization. 

IV. Geographical and Statistical Science. 

V. M’Culloh on the Scriptures, by Dr. T. E. 
Bond, jr. 

VI. Japan and the Japanese, by Rey. T. F. 
R. Mercein. 

VII. Exegesis of Hebrews ii, 16, by Rev. Dr. 
N. Rounds. 

VIL. Short Reviews and Book Notices, 

IX. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 

These titles bespeak an elaborate and valua- 
ble number, and we promise ourselves, in its 
future perusal, a repetition of the pleasure we 
invariably find in reading this very ably con- 
ducted work. $2 per annum. (Carlton & 
Phillips, New-York.) 


Rey. Dr. Peck’s work on ‘* The Formation of 
a Manly Character,” alluaed to by us some time 
since, has been published by Carlton & Phillips, 
New-York. It will be found one of the best 
books of the kind extant. We could wish some 
of its positions slightly modified ; it is a little 
too cautious in respect to the reformatory spirit 
of the times; but its views in general are of 
the most elevated character. There is a per- 
vading good sense in these pages which cannot 
fail to commend the work to all who will ex- 
amine it. We are glad to see such emphasis 
put upon physical education. The chapters 
which follow, on mental and moral manhood, 
are full of strong thought. In fine, this is no 
ephemeral production, like most late books of 
its class. It deserves a permanent place in the 
library of the young man who would under- 
stand and make rightly available his life. 


Quarterly Review for April 
We can only 


“ Adventures in Fairy Land,” is the title of a 
new volume from the pen of “ our own contrib- 
utor,” R. H. Stoddard, Esq. It has been issued 
in elegant style by Ticknor, Reed, & Fields, Bos- 
ton. The title is somewhat a misnomer, as the 
Fairies figure very little in the volume; but 
“ what’s in a name?” “a rose would smell as 
sweet,” &c. These “adventures” are in fact 
most tasteful and exceedingly beautiful allego- 
ries, narrated as stories to a company of young 
listeners. There is an exquisite poetry in their 
style, and a remarkable delicacy and tenderr 
ness in their sentiment ; the lessons they teach, 
though not in all minutise accordant with our 
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own notions, are nevertheless full of pathos 


and purity. The engraved illustrations are 
very fine, and give additional grace to the 


graceful book. 


No man, since Lafayette, has passed through 
the United States with greater éclat than 
Kossuth. The record of his tour could not 
fail to be intensely interesting. Count Pulsz- 
ky and his lady have given to the world two 
volumes of notes on this splendid passage. 
They are entitled “ White, Hed, and Black: 
Sketches of American Society,” ke. They have 
been issued by Hedjield, of this city, in excel- 
lent style. ( 


With some inaccuracie Ss, this work 


is surprisingly just in its views of American | 


life and character. It is full of good sense, 
notwithstanding a strong gossipish proclivity, 
which leads the lady (we suppose, of course) to 
treat the intercourses of private life with un- 
usual freedom— at least among any 
other than our own pen-and-ink sketchers. 
Perhaps Madame Pulszky acted on the old 


unusual 


maxim, “ When among the Romans,”’ &c. She 
has fairly unvailed the domestic life of the 
Boston elite. The book is exceedingly enter- 


taining, and not a little valuable. 


Vessre. Harper have published the first vol- 
of Broadhead’s “ History of New- York.” 
It comprises the period from 1609 to 1664. 

rk of marked ability, this volume will be 
found thoroughly elaborated, its plan well- 
adjusted, its matériel unexpectedly novel and 
abundant 
its style 


ume 





rood, and its pages generally of no 
ordinary interest. This is a brief, but we think 


the reader 





its opinions and discussions sensible, | 


will say a just estimate of the vol- 

ume, 
Memoirs of both the Humboldts have been | 
published by Messrs, Harper, translated and | 
arranged from the German of Klencke and | 


Sehlesier, by Juliette Bauer. 
constitute a stout duodecimo, and are especially 
interesting from their relation to the cotempo: 
raneous literary and scientific history of Ger- 
We indebted to the same liberal 
publishers for the first volume of Dickens’s 
* Child’s History of Bngland”’—the very work 
for its purpose—simple ia its style, and yet 
comprehensive and yaluable in its contents. 


many. are 


a hl . ss | 
These “ Lives 


Also another of Jacob Abbott’s histories, “ The | 


History of Nero,” in which the horrible de- 
pravities of that Cesar and of Messalina figure 
largely. The execution of the 
volume is very fine. 

“The Successful Merchant,” by Wm, Arthur, 
England, is one of the books of the day. It 
has excited unusual interest in England, and 
a remarkable circulation here. Pre- 


mechani al 


is having 


senting a model character for merchants, it is 
scarcely less interesting to readers of any other | 
class. Carlton & Phillips, who first published 


it in this country, have issued a new edition in 
Its 
; it now sells at 40 


improved binding, but at a reduced price, 
former pri was 60 ets 
It should be 


business man in the land, 





cts. 


* Interviews, Memorable and Useful, from Diary 


and M mory, reproduced, by s iE Cor, Dd. Be” 
A “queer” book is this. Old Sir Thomas 
Browne might have been amazed at its Latin- 


ced in the hands of every | 
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ism, and old Burton at its incessant mottos and 
other quotations. There is an inexorable 
theological orthodoxy on every page, a great 
deal of quaint, but sterling sense, and no little 
nonsense. The chief value of the book is in 
the psychological anomaly which it presents— 
a@ unique specimen of mind, worthy of some 
study, and not a little amusing withal. The 
interviews are with Chalmers, Emmons, J. Q. 
Adams, two Mormons, and a fashionable lady 
in France. (Harpers, New-York.) 


“ Home Scenes” is the title of a very pretty 
little tale of domestic life, by Amanda Weston, 
published by Matlock, Syracuse. The story is 
gracefully told, and pervaded by a sweet Chris- 
tian spirit. 

“ Futher Reeves, the Methodist Class-Leader,” 
is the title of a charming volume of religious 
biography by Edward Corderoy, of England, 
issued from the press of Carlton & Phillips. 
This good layman did the religious labors of a 
half-dozen ordinary clergymen. He was a saint 
and an apostle, though a layman. Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine says, “there is a grandeur in 
such a career not to be met with elsewhere.” 
The work is intensely interesting, especially to 
Methodist readers. Its price, in really beautiful 
style, is but 20 cts. 


Pamphlets have accumulated on our hands 
beyond our ability to notice them all as we 
would like to:—An able address on Fashionable 
Amusements, by Rey. W. H. Pearne, has been 
issued at the office of the Northern Christian 
Advocate, Auburn, N. Y. It discriminates well 
between innocent and guilty recreations, and 
argues its points with much skill and force.— 
President Allen’s eulogy on Webster, before the 
city councils of Philadelphia, is an eloguent 
performance—a skillful analysis of the great 
statesman’s character and services—with, how- 
ever, unctuous a treatment of his moral 
defects.—The Supre macy of the Higher Law 
is the title of another pungent discourse against 
the Fugitive Slave Law. It is from the pen of 
Rey. W. J. Robinson, of Maine, and treats the 
subject in a manner which cannot fail to in- 
terest both parties, if they will read him.—We 
may, in like manner, recommend to both parties 
an address on the question of the constitution- 
ality of slavery, by Rev. BE. H. Pilcher, published 
in cheap form, and discussing the question with 
decided vigor and no little eloquence, If any 
of us go astray in either our logic or ethics, 
on this “ vexed subject,” it will certainly not 
be because it is not sufficiently discussed. 
Novels and polemics are belaboring both sides 
of it with might and main, North and South.— 
Consumption Curable is the title of a pamphlet 
from the pen of Dr. Howe, of New-York, on Dr. 
Ramadge’s treatment of pulmonary disease. 
It discusses chiefly the uses of a breathing- 
tube for the expansion of the chest and the 
cure of incipient consumption. Did the work 
relate to any drugging process, we should drop 
it, as we would a “hot potato;” but as a 
mechanical remedy, and one, the good effects of 
which we have witnessed in some striking cases, 
we can soberly commend Dr. Howe’s tube and 
pamphlet, not only for pulmonary disease, but 
for gastric affections. We know this mechanical 
treatment to be most positively advantageous. 


too 
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Witerary Aecord. 


Ar a recent meeting of the London Asiatic 
Society, Professor Wilson delivered a lecture on 
the Vedas—the sacred writings of the ancient 
Hindoos. The lecturer proceeded to notice the 
labor of Europeans on the Vedas, and the 
means taken to make their contents known 
to the world. It appears that of the four Ve- 
das, the texts of three, and the translations of 
two, are either printed or in course of publica- 
tion. The Vedas consist of two parts,—the 
Mantra and Brahmana, or the practical and 
speculative,—the former consisting of hymns, 
and the latter chiefly of directions for the ap- 
plication of the hymus to the principal religious 
ceremonies. The metaphysical treatises called 
Upanishads are included in the Brahmanas. 
The whole of the hymns, as grouped together, 
form what is calied the Sanhita of the Veda: 
that of the Rigveda contains about ten thousand 
stanzas; and the shortest, that of the Sama or 
third Veda, about sixteen hundred. Of the 
four Vedas, 
ancient, for parts of it are found in each of 
the others. The hymns of the Mantras are 
more ancient than the Brahmanas; and the 
Upanishads, though always considered an in- 
tegral part of the Veda, belong to a totally dif- 
ferent era and system. The chief value of the 
Vedas depends upon their high antiquity ; the 
most remarkable result of our acquaintance 
with these works is, the discovery that no war- 
rant is found in them for any of the principal 
dogmas and institutions of modern Hinduism. 
Several letters written by the “ Great Cor- 
as the French call their principal poet, 
have been discovered in the collection of manu- 


neille,” 





the Rigveda is certainly the most | 


scripts in the Bibliotheque Sainte Genevieve at | 


Paris. These letters were addressed to 
Reverend Father Boulard, Deputy-Abbot of the 
Monastery of St. Genevieve, and are dated from 
1652 to 1656, They refer to his translation into 
verse of the famous “ Imitation of Jesus Christ.” 


the | 


This remarkable work is generally, and now cer- | 


tainly, ascribed to Thomas 4 Kempis; but many 
very learned Churchmen, and other persons, have 
labored hard to prove that it was written by 
John Gerson, at one time Chancelor of the 
Benedictine Order. In these newly-discovered 
letters of the poet there is great caution in 
speaking of the rival claims of & Kempis and 
Gerson. The chiefs of the Benedictines and the 
chiefs of the Genovefains, both were extremely 
anxious to get him to declare himself on their 
side in the great controversy, thinking, natural- 


established as a testimonial to the Duke of 
Wellington, the late Chancelor of the Uni- 
versity. 

At a recent session of the French Academy, 
M., Arago presented from Mad. O’Connor, the 
daughter of Condorcet, four manuscript yolumes 
in quarto, that have long remained unknown, in 
the family mansion, near Montargri. ‘The first 
volume is a Treatise on the Integral Calculus, 
written by Condorcet in his early life. The 
fourth yolume contains a large quantity of 
autograph letters from d’Alembert, Lagrange, 
Laplace, and other mathematicians. 


Among the five thousand volumes of Ne- 
ander’s Library, now in this country, is a 
complete set of the Church Fathers,—such as 
Clement, Polycarp, Ignatius, &c. The works of 
the earliest scholars of middle ages may also be 
found,—among which are those of the ‘ Venera- 
ble Bede,” and his pupil Alcuin, who, under the 
patronage of Charlemagne, became the father 
of theological and liberal learning in France. 
From the schools which he there founded in 
the eighth century, sprang the schoolmen of 


the ninth century and .onward. Here we 
find the works of John Scotus, Anselm of 
Canterbury, Abelard, Roscellinus, Albertus 


Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, &c. 
Twelve hundred volumes of the writings of 
the Reformation, in the original editions, may 
be found. Of the more modern works 
Church History and its literature, are,—the 
great work of Baronius and his continuators, 
on Ecclesiastical History, Petz’s Thesaurus, 
Petz’s Monumenta, and Niebuhr’s Byzantine 
Historians. 

“The Revival of the French Emperorship 
anticipated from the Necessity of Prophecy,” 
is the title of a new work, by Mf. G. S. Fuber, 
an English writer, who has long had the proph- 
ecies of the Bible under consideration. Mr. 
Faber undertakes to show that Napoleon the 
First was the “seventh head” of the Beast, 
mentioned in the Revelation, while Napoleon 
Ill. is the “eighth head.” 


on 


Dr. Hedren, bishop of one of the Swedish 
dioceses, has lately presented to the Library of 


| the Gymnasium, at Linkoping, Sweden, (the 


ly, that such an authority would not only haye | 
immense weight of itself, but would be virtually | 


decisive if proclaimed in his poetical translation 
of the “ Imitation.” 


At alate meeting of the London Royal Society, 


it was announced that the late Rev. C. Turnor, 
BF. R.S., had bequeathed to the Royal Society 
his very valuable and interesting collection of 
memorials and relies of Sir Isaac Newton, with 
$1,01 10 to complete the collection. 

The University of Oxford have voted in Con- 
vocation the sum of $2,500, as a donation to the 
funds of the great educational institute to be 


largest Gymuasial book collection of that land,) 
acopy of the Missale Neclesie Upsaliensie, Basi- 
lee, per Magistrum J. de Pfordtzheim, 1513. 
Only five copies of this book are in existence. 

The Cross of the Legion of Honor has been given 
by Louis Napoleon to M. Hue, the traveler in 
Thibet and Tartary. 

La Ruche Litteraire, the Literary Hive, is the 
title of a new magazine which has been started 
in Montreal, under the direction of Mr. G. H. 
Cherrier. 

The Prussian booksellers are, it is said, about 
to establish a grand book-fair at Berlin, in 
order to be independent of that at Leipsic. 

A new edition of the poetical works of Mil- 
ton, with indexes, is being prepared for the 
press by Mr. Charles D. Cleveland. It is to be 
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issued in one volume, 12mo., with preliminary 
dissertations upon each poem, critical and ex- 
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planatory notes, and, what will render the | 


edition still more valuable, an index to “ Para- 
dise Lost,”’ and a verbal index to all the poems, 
The text of the poems is to be chiefly that of 
Sir Egerton Brydges, collated, however, with 
those of other editors. 

Kohl, a German scholar, celebrated for his 
works on England, Ireland, and Russia, is said 
to be engaged at Dresden on a work pertaining 
to the “ Gradual Discovery of America,” 


A member of the civil service of the Hon- 
orable East India Company has offered the sum 
of $1,500 as a prize to the composer, in the 
English language, of the best essay in refvta- 
tion of the error of Hindu Philosophy, according 
to the Vedanta, Nvaya, and Sankhya systems. 

The well-known German, Kinkel, has accepted 
a place as Professor of the German Language, 
at Westbourne College, London. 

A periodical has been established in France 
called “ Les Archives du Methodisme,’ or the 
Methodist Record, to be edited by a layman, 
and to appear monthly, 


A new edition, the eighth, of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, is about to be issued by Messrs. 
Black of Edinburgh. The first volume of the 
edition now announced will consist of the cele- 
brated preliminary dissertations by Dugald 
Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, on the 
history and progress of Metaphysical and Ethi- 
cal Philosophy; and by Professor Playfair and 
Sir John Leslie, on the History and Progress of 
the Mathematical and Physical Sciences. To 
the dissertation of Sir James Mackintosh will 
be prefixed a preface by Dr. Whewell. To 
these will be added two new dissertations by 





the Archbishop of Dublin, on the Rise, Progress, | 
ind Corruptions of Christianity, and by Pro- | 


James D. Forbes, of the University 
of Edinburgh, on the Progress of Physical 
Science to the present time. The whole work 
will be edited by Dr. Thomas Stewart Traill, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in 
I niversity of Edinburgh. The work is to be 


tessor 


the | 


issued in monthly parts and in quarterly vol- | 


umes,—to be completed in twenty-one volumes, 


Norton’s Literary Gazette states that the Rev. 
V. R. Hotchkiss, of Buffalo, New-York, has in 
his library some specimens of rather ancient 
typography. 
of the edition prepared by Coverdale, and, it is 
supposed, John Knox, during the period of 
their exile in Switzerland, under the reign of 
the “ Bloody Mary,” between 1553 and 1558. 


One is a Bible printed in 1599, | 


[t is the only independent version between Tyn- | 
dale’s and the one now in use—King James’s | 


version being thirteen years later than the date 
of the imprint of this. Copies of this edition 
but are occasionally met with as 
in New-England. Attached to 
an appendix, is “The Book of Psalms, 


are now rare: 
“heir looms” 


it, as 


by Sternhold & Hopkins, conferred with the | 
Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them withall.” | 


This is supposed to be the first metrical edition 
of the entire Psalms, and was in quite general 
use until superseded by Dr. Watts. On a fly- 
leaf of this Bible is the coat-of-arms of John 
Slacke. The second is a copy of Chaucer, in 


black letter, printed in 1561—in the origimal 
binding — literally a “ moth-eaten tome.” A 
third is a copy of Boethius’s “ Consolations of 
Philosophy,’ a Latin work, printed in 1523, 
but written while the author was in prison, 
where he had been thrown by order of Theo- 
doric, the Goth. It was anciently very popu- 
lar, and was translated by Chaucer, and also, 
we believe, by King Alfred. 

The Flushing Female Institute, under the 
presidency of Rev. William H. Gilder, A. M., is 
one of the best seminaries of its class in this 
country. Its faculty is large and accomplished, 
its location beautiful and healthful, its edifice 
(erected by Rev. Dr. Hawks) one of the finest 
in this vicinity, and its success a good indorse- 
ment of its pretensions. The catalogue for 
1852 has just been received, and shows the in- 
stitution to be in a state of growing prosperity. 

At a recent meeting of the New-York His- 
torical Society, an important and interesting 
paper, on the “Literature, History, Geography, 
and Manners of the Icelanders,” was read by 
Pliny Miles, Esq. Mr. Miles gave a clear ac- 
count of the condition of the island, showing it 
to be rich in historical recollections, and inter- 
esting in literary reminiscences, Its territory 
is about forty thousand square miles—about the 
size of the state of New-York—but the population 
numbers only sixty thousand. The people are 
attached to home, frugal, enterprising, and 
unaccustomed to the refinement of civilization. 
Among the poets and historians of the country 
we find the names of Snorro Sturleson, Se#mund 
Suncawed the learned, Stephensen, Peterssen, 
and many others. The works of Icelandic au- 
thors have been translated into nearly all the 
European languages; while in Iceland there 
have appeared translations of the British and Ger- 
man poets, of American authors—as Franklin, 
Irving, and the writings of Washington ; besides 
extracts from English and American newspapers, 
the “ Prayer” of Kossuth on the defeat of the 
Hungarian armies, and sundry other produc- 


not 


tions. Some of these later issues appeared in 
1849, in an Icelandic annual, entitled the 
‘‘Northerfari.””’ In Iceland the education of 


the family circle is regarded as a sacred duty, 
and manuscript copies are made of poetical 
and historical works. 

We learn from the Thirtieth Annual Report 
of the Philadelphia Mercantile Library Company, 
that seven hundred and forty-four new volumes 
haye been purchased during the year, at a cost 
of $719 60; and the number drawn from the 
library was upward of thirty-five thousand. 
The incumbrances on the building are likely to 
be entirely removed in a short time. i 

A prize of $500 has been offered by R. W. 
Latham, Esg., of Washington, for the ‘best na- 
tional poem, ode or epic, written by an Ameri- 
ean, and forwarded to him, with a transfer of 
the copyright, before the first Monday of next 
December. The President, and other distin- 
guished gentlemen, are a committee of award. 

The degree of M. D. was conferred upon one 
hundred and one medical students at the last 


annual commencement of the Medical De- 
partment of the New-York University. An 
appropriate valedictory by Professor Draper 


closed the proce edings. 
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RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 


Tux fiftieth anniversary of the British and | 


Foreign Bible Society was recently celebrated 
in England with appropriate services. The 
Bible Society, formed in London, in 1808, 
soon became the parent of many others. 
At the present time the number of societies 


in connection with it is eight thousand 
two hundred and fifty-seven. When the 
Society was first established, the transla- 


tions of the Bible, in whole or in part, may 
have been about fifty ; but since then the num- 
ber has greatly increased, There are now one 
hundred and forty-eight languages or dialects 
in which the Society has promoted the distri- 
bution, printing, or translation of the Scrip- 
tures. During the first four years the number 
of copies circulated was 81,157. Last year 
alone, at home and abroad, 1,154,642 were cir- 
culated; and the total number from the com- 
mencement is computed to be 25,402,309 cop- 
ies. Assistance has been given to other soci- 
eties in the distribution of about 18,000,000 
more; so that the circulation, by means of 
these combined societies, cannot be less than 
43,000,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures, in 
whole or in part. Thus, within the present 
century, the records of inspired truth have been 
rendered accessible to about 600,000,000 of 
the human family. 

At the anniversary of the Boston Young Men's 
Missionary Society, the treasurer reported the 
sum of $2,110 as the total amount of collection 
for the current year, showing an increase over 
last year of $300. The membership of the 
Churches sustaining this Society is 1,933, mak- 
ing an average in contributions to it alone, dur- 
ing the year, of $1 09 per member. 


Mosul, opposite the site of ancient Nineveh, | 


has been made the centre of a new mission. 
A great work is already in progress. The Bi- 
ble is the acknowledged standard in all relig- 
ious discussions, and, as the number of readers 
is increasing, light must necessarily spread. 
Valuable assistance in the prosecution of the 
missionary work is rendered by Deacon Jere- 
miah, an able and earnest advocate of Chris- 
tianity. Having obtained a saving knowledge 
of the gospel during a revival among the Nes- 
torians, he is well qualified to be a preacher of 
Christ, particularly among the Chaldeans, to 
whom he once belonged. He has already done 
good service, and his voice has been heard far 
up the Tigris. 

The English Baptist Missionary Association are 





about sending twenty additional missionaries | 


to Hindostan. 
A mission has been recently commenced by 


converted Sandwich Islanders in the Mficronesian 


sroup, two thousand miles to the westward of 
their islands. The Sandwich Islanders contri- 
bute liberally to the support of their religious 
institutions, and also to foreign missions. In 
no country has Christianity, in modern times, 
obtained so complete a triumph over heathen 
idolatry as in the Sandwich Islands. The 
principles of the gospel have reached every 
class of society, and form an element in all the 


Summary. 


national institutions. The number of common 
schools in these islands is five hunded and 
thirty-five, containing fifjeen thousand five 
hundred pupils. The cost’ of these schools is 
$26,000; and the whole annual expenditure 
for education amounts to $60,000, three-fourths 
of which is paid by the government. The 
Churches contain upward of twenty thousand 
members, of whom one thousand four hundred 
have been admitted during the past year. 


Rome has a population of 175,000, and 
among them are 29 bishops, 1,280 priests, 
2,092 monks and members of religious orders, 
1,690 nuns, and 537 ecclesiastic pupils. 

Kave, Bishop of Lincoln, England, is dead. 
He wrote “ Lectures on Ecclesiastical History,” 
“Remarks on Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures,” and 
** Athanasius and the Council of Nice.” 


The Western Theological Seminary of the Pres- 
byterian Church, at Alleghany City, Pennsyl- 
vania, now contains 52 students, of whom 20 
are in the Junior class. 


Rev. Samuel Longfellow (son of an eminent 
statesman of the Washington school, and 
brother of the poet, Henry W. Longfellow) has 
accepted a call from the Second Unitarian 8o- 
ciety of Brooklyn, worshiping in the Atheneum 
Building, corner of Atlantic and Clinton-sts. 

At the late session of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church thirty 
young men were received into the conference, 
and twenty more are still wanted! An increase 
of 2,700 members during the past year was 
reported. The missionary collections for the 
year amounted to $24,550, All the necessary 
preliminaries were duly provided for the erec- 
tion of a metropolitan church in Washington 
City, and $2,355 subscribed to the object. 

There are upon the Western Reserve fourteen 
Old School Presbyterian Churches, twenty-two 
New School, sixty-three Congregational Churches 
connected with the New School Presbyteries, 
eighty-four Congregational Churches which are 
not connected with Presbyteries, and three whose 
relations are unknown. A correspondent of 
the Central Christian Herald, in speaking of the 
want of ministers in the New School Presby- 
terian Church, remarks, that “in Ohio there 
are one hundred and twenty-eight pastors and 
stated supplies, and two hundred and thirty- 
two Churches, In our four Synods, one hun- 
dred and two pastors and stated supplies, and 
two hundred and twenty-five Churches. In the 
Synod of Ohio, thirty-five pastors and stated 
supplies, and seventy-three Churches. In the 
Presbytery of Franklin, eight pastors and stated 
supplies, and nineteen Churches.” 


At the last Board meeting of the Tract Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the forma- 
tion of two conference auxiliaries, one connected 
with the Baltimore, the other with the Cali- 
fornia Conference, was announced. Rev. George 
D. Chenoweth has been appointed the Confer- 
ence Tract Agent, and also Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Baltimore Conference Auxiliary, 








Over $300 were raised in behalf of the new 
tract enterprise in Hagerstown, Maryland, at 
the late session of the Baltimore Conference. 
The Board of Managers at New-York have ap- 
propriated $100 for the distribution of tracts 
among the Scandinavians under the direction 
of Rey. Mr. Hedstrom, of the Swedish mission 
in this city; $150 to the Baltimore Conference 
Lract Society 5 and $300 to Rev. Mr. Jacoby, at 
tremen, to aid in printing the publications of 
the society in the German language at that 
lace. Measures have also been taken by the 





joard to get up a suitable certificate of life- 


membe rship. The prospects of the Society are 
very flattering. 

The labors of the missionaries of the Ihenish 
Society in the Island of Borneo have been at- 
tended with considerable There are 
schools upward of 1,000 scholars; the 
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places for preaching are well attended, and | 


about 100 persons have been baptized. The 
New Testament has been translated into the 
yak language, and an addition of 1,500 cop- 
i British and 
Foreign Bible Society, has been distributed by 
missionaries. The for books 
creat, and especially for the New Testament, 
hiel 


desire is 


which many of the Dyaks regard as a powerful 
protector, and carry it with them in all their 
surne J Ss. 
Among the Jews in London there is a great 
demand for copies of the Old Testament. The 


subject of their restoration to Palestine, and 
the nature of the promises on which the ex- 


pectation is founded, are extensively engaging | 


their attention. 


{ remarkable change is said to be in progress 
the Jews almost 
Rabbinism is rapidly losing its influence; and 
titudes are throwing the Mishna and 
he Talmud, and betaking themselves to the 
stu ly of Moses and the prophe ts. 


long in every country. 


aside 





California Conference of the Methodist 
opal Church held in the 


( was 
street Church, San Francisco, recently. 





The 
nference embraces three districts, San Fran- 
Thirty- 
cight traveling preachers are employed within 
The in 
reported as one thousand two hundred and 
hundred and 


cisco, Sacramento, and Marysville. 


ts bounds. numbers society were 


seventy-four members, and one 
fourteen probationers ; 
hundred and cighty-eight, being nearly double 
the number of the preceding year. ‘The sum 


of $1,000 was raised for missions during the 


year and $18 for the Sunday-school Union, 
Chis conference has the honor of being the 
first to take hold of the new Tract enterprise 


of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church, and in their 
Minutes they report $59 raised for it. 

In the Sabbath schools connected with the 
Baptist Churches in the city and county of 


hiladelphia, there are about eight hundred 


chers and eight thousand scholars, 
The followimg are the statistics of the Lu- 
theran Ohureh:—Sweden, 3,000,000; Norway, 


Denmark, the Faroe Islands, Jut- 
land and Greenland, 2,000,000; France, 500,- 
000: Protestant Germany, 25,000,000 ; 


9,000,000; Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, and 


1,500,000 ; 


Prussia, 


Powell- | 


total one thousand three | 
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Moravia, 1,500,000; Poland and Russia, 2,500,- 
000; United States, 1,000,000; West India 
Islands, 100,000; Brazil, 100,000; South 
American States, 50,000—total, 42,250,000. 
The number of Baptists in the United States, 
according to the Baptist Register, is 899,038, 
divided as follows :—Regular Baptists, 772,216; 


Anti-Mission, 66,507; Free-Will, 51,775; Sev- 
enth-Day, 6,351; Six-Principle, 2,189. In the 
British provinces there are 23,385; in the 


West Indies and Honduras, 35,058; in Europe, 
196,824; in Asia, 12,297; in Africa, 1,242; 
making a total of 1,167,844. 

There are at present thirty churches in San 
Francisco, Cal. This is about one to each 
thousand inhabitants. The Methodists have 
four; the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Baptists the Congregationalists, 
Roman Catholics, Swedenborgians, and Welsh, 


two eac h 4 
one each, 

There are eighteen Methodist Churches in 
Cincinnati, and three thousand five hundred 
members. 

Dr. Wayland, in an address before the Baptist 
Convention in Boston, alluded to the paucity of 
Baptist clergymen, and said that statistics 
would show that there are some four thousand 
Churches destitute of pastors—some four or 
five hundred clergymen are needed to supply 
the vacancies year by year in the ranks of those 
now effeetive, leaving the four thousand un- 
provided for. 

There are among the colored people of Phila- 
delphia nineteen places of worship; of which 
nine are Methodist, five Baptist, three Presby- 
terian, and two Episcopal. Nearly or quite 
all these churches have Sunday schools at- 
tached to them; and .the aggregate number of 
colored children in these and other Sunday 
schools in the city, is about two thousand. 


An interesting revival in the Drome, a de- 
partment in the eastern part of France, is an- 
nounced. ‘Two hundred persons, of whom fifty 
are children, have made a profession of the 
knowledge of salvation by the remission of their 
sins. It has spread into the National Reformed 
Church, so that the prayer meetings are now 
held in the churches, under the direction of 
the Methodist preacher, or the pastor appointed 
by the government. 

The late Herrey Lyon, of Rochester, has made 
the following liberal bequests: American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, $2,000; 
Home Missionary Society, $2,000; American 
Tract Society, $2,000; American Bible Society, 
$2,000; American Sunday-school Union $1, Os 
American Education Society, $1,000; Rochester 
Orphan Asylum, (Protestant,) $500; Rochester 
Female Charitable Society, $300; Home for the 
Friendless, $200—total $1 1,000, 

There are twenty-one distinct Methodiet 
organizations in the world—twenty-three if we 
add the French and Australian Churches. 
Five of these are in England and Ireland; four 
in Canada; and eleven in the United States, 
There are one hundred and eight annual con- 
ferences; bishops; upward of 
forty-nine thousand traveling and local preaeb- 
ers; and hundred and ten 
thousand communicants. 


twenty-seven 


two million, one 
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Art Ontelligence. 


Proressor RietscHEy is occupied at Dresden 
upon the monument to Goethe and Schiller, to 
be erected in Weimar. Reitschel has abandoned 
entirely the system of clothing modern portrait 
statues in the flowing folds of ancient Greck 
and Roman costume; he maintains, that 
monumental statues should be not only portraits 
of the individuals meant to be represented, but 
also tolerably accurate pictures of the costumes 
of the time. Following out this idea, he has 
given his two statues of Goethe and Schiller 
in the ordinary dress of the early part of the 
present century, and the effect produced is 
extremely good. The two figures stand side 
by side, Goethe grasping firmly in his hand a 
crown of laurels, which Schiller, the younger 
poet, but lightly touches. Goethe, in accor- 
dance with his character, looks calmly and 
confidently on the great world, whilst Schiller’s 
eyes are raised to heaven as if seeking for in- 
spiration; the figure of Goethe is full of dignity 
and repose, that of Schiller of emotion and 
grace, 

The Dublin Industrial Exhibition of this year 
will receive a most valuable contribution from 
Prussia: a most interesting collection of the 
works of celebrated living painters, sculptors, 
and other artists of Prussia; which, together 
with the é/ite of Prussian manufacturers, which 
the Government now summoning the dif- 
ferent Chambers of Commerce to exhibit, will 
form a complete representation of the present 
state of the fine arts and industry in that 
country. 


1s 


The association of Artists of the province of 
Prussia have opened the annual exhibition in 
the royal palace at Konigsberg. The number 
of works is about five hundred, the greater part 
of them fr Serlin and Dusseldortf. Some 
Dutch, French, and Bavarian artists, are among 
the exhibitors. The most attractive are a 
Godefroy de Bouillon before Jerusalem, by M. 


m 


| our readers unreservedly, 


ornaments,) back-plate, neck-piece, embossed 
with a comic mask, belt, knee-pieces, greaves, 
spearshead and dagger. The helmet is winged, 
and has spiral ornaments for holding the plumes. 
It cost $1,000. 


A painting of the Descent from the Cross, by 
Poussin, has just been discovered among some 
old lumber in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Lamballe, Department of the Cotes du Nord. 
It is estimated, though somewhat damaged, to 
be worth $6,900, 


Some of our best portraits are from daguerre- 
otypes by Lawrence, 381 Broadway. That of 
Dr. 'T'yng in our last is a specimen. One for a 
future number, a life-like portrait of Dr. Bacon, 
is another. We can recommend this artist to 
He ranks among the 
very best in the country. He received a medal 
from the World’s Fair of 1851. Call in and see 
his works. 

The “ Museum of Sovereigns,” which Dmperor 
Bonaparte ordered to be formed some time ago 
in the Louvre at Paris, has been thrown open 
to the public. It contains things that belonged 
personally to the sovereigns who have reigned 
in France. They occupy five rooms, and 
among them may be noticed the spurs, sceptre, 
and hand of justice of Charlemagne; the ar- 
mor and swords of Francis I, Francis I., Henry 
IL., I1L., and [V.; the prayer-books of Henry IL, 
(a clumsy volume,) Mary Stuart, Henry IV., 
and Louis XIV.; the stone basin in which Saint 
Louis was baptized; the simple deal table on 
which Louis XVIII. was accustomed to write 


during his exile in England, and which he 


carefully preserved in the Tuileries after his 


| accession to the throne; the writing-table of 


Jacobs; and a Dying Adonis, by Professor Kloeber | 


of Berlin. 


It is proposed that a bust of Dr Jonathan 
Pereira, the late eminent pharmaceutist, shall 
be executed, to be placed in the New College 
of the London Hospital. 


A large statue of the god Apis, found in the 
lower part of a temple in Egypt, has lately 
arrived at Marseilles. The French government 
supplied M. Mariette with funds for making 
excavations at Memphis and other places, and 
it is he who has discovered the image of the 
god, It destined for the Louvre. The 
Louvre is likewise about to receive a large head 
of a woman in marble, (about two yards high,) 
and recently in the ruins of Carthage :—it ap- 
pears to have served to ornament the facade of 
a temple, and most probably represents Dido, 
though the discoverers of it profess themselves 
unable to decide. 


is 


A suit of Greek Armor, found at Cume, has 
just been placed in the Tower of London armory. 
The suit consists of helmet and breast-plate, 

with an embossed head of Medusa and other 


| cal rod, supporting a 


Louis Philippe, damaged in the Revolution of 
February ; the coronation robes, some uniforms, 
swords, &c., of Napoleon, together with a splen- 
did copy, in vellum, of the translation of Os- 
sian—his favorite poet—and the flag which he 
kissed on taking leave of the army at Fontain- 
bleau. Most of the things collected are curious, 
and some possess a high historical interest. 


At a late meeting of the Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Twining described a new draw- 
ing instrument, invented by him, and denomi- 
nated the Artist’s Goniometer for measuring 


the angles of horizontal lines in a landscape or 


This instrument consists of a verti- 
horizontal graduated 
semicircular plate, above which a needle is 


building. 


| moved in any direction, so as to be placed par- 


| ponding with the width of the latter. 


allel with any line to be delineated. The an- 
gle indicated by the needle is then transferred 
to the drawing by means of another graduated 
semicircular plate, fixed over the upper edge 
of the drawing-board—the apparatus being 
placed at a distance from the drawing corres- 
Above 
the plate or dial is placed another in a vertical 
position, which can be moved vertically round 
its axis, and serves to mark the elevation or 
depression of any point above or below the 
horizon. 
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Scientific Otems. 


Recent letters from Hgypt report the dis- 
covery in that country of a buried city. It is 
alleged to be situated about five hours’ journey 
from Cairo, near the first cataract. It is said 
that an Arab having observed what appeared to 
be the head of a sphinx appearing above the 
ground near this spot, drew the attention of a 
French gentleman to the circumstance,—who 
commenced excavating, and laid open a long- 
buried street, which contained thirty-eight gran- 
ite sarcophagi,each of which weighed about sixty- 
eight tons, and which formerly held evidently 
the ashes of sacred animals. The French gen- 
tleman, it is added, has got a grant of the spot 
from the Egyptian Pacha, and has exhumed 
great quantities of curiosities,—some of them 
a diminutive 
lighted up at night 
It is upward of 
It is added, 
have to 
) preserve them from 


ancient earthen-ware vessels of 


This 


magnificent 


size, street when 
forms a 


sixteen hundred yards in length. 


sight. 


that many of the curiosities dug out 
be kept buried in sand t 


perishing. 


Alexander Parkes, of England, has patented a 
for the separation of gold from com- 
pounds of lead containing that metal. The 
cold, or auriferous earth, is first melted with lead 
and the usual fluxes; and the compound result- 
eration is melted with the ad- 
cent., or twenty-two pounds 
ur ounces of zine to every ton thereof con- 
taining ten ounces of gold. This proportion 
will be increased with that of the gold present. 
: is added when the compound is in 
1 state, and at about the melting temper- 


after stirring, so as to in- 


process 


ing from this 0} 


m Of one per 


a 


iture of zine; and 
gure the gold being all taken up, the mixture 


$ al the zine and gold in combina- 
and the gold separated by 


by means of acid, or by dis- 


lowed to « 


An interesting circular has been addressed 


| of light—was discussed. 


sonian Contributions, and to the American Nan- 
tical Almanac, an ephemeris of the newly-dis- 
covered planet Neptune, which has been received 
with admiration by astronomers both at home 
and abroad. While in connection with the 
National Observatory, he took a leading part in 
the discussions which followed the discovery ot 
that planet; and he was thus induced to grap- 
ple early with the difficulties of the entire 
problem. 

At a late meeting of the London Society of 
Arts, Chromatic Photo-printing—being a model 
of printing textile fabrics by the chemical action 
The author proposes 
to employ the chemical agency of light in dye- 
ing or staining textile fabrics; the cloth— 
whether of wool, silk, flax or cotton—being 
first steeped in a suitable solution, then dried 
in the dark, and subsequently exposed to the 


| action of light, those parts which are to form 


| attached to a plate of glass. 


| of iron has recently been made by Mr. J. 


by the Axsoc ition fi r the Exhibition of the Indus- | 


New-York, to the mine 
proprietors and metallurgists of this country, 
calling upon them to render their assistance 
in forming the nucleus of an institution simi- 
lar to the Museum of Economie Geology in 
England, and the Mining Schools of France. 
European nations have already turned their 
attention to this. 
admirabk 
th 
sequent duties. 


try of all Nations, at 


France and Germany possess 
1 ls, in which youths are 
ughly and practi uly fitted for their sub- 

and has an ample and ad- 
of 
crowded with students. 


miral school conomic Geology, which is 


It will be 
itself that eve ry care will be 


cimens forwarded for exhibition. 


always seen 
from th ula 


1 
AON ¢ 


Sears C. Walker, Esq., the eminent astronomer 
ithematician, died 

nati. For } 

with the Coast Survey of the United States, and 
in charge of the operations for determining 
differences of longitud 
the discussions of astronomical observations for 
longitude. He has contributed to the Smith- 


and m recently, near Cincin- 


irs he had been connected 


several y 


by telegraph, and of 


the pattern being protected by pieces of dark- 
ened paper, or some other suitable material, 
When the desired 
effect is produced, the time for which varies 
from two to twenty minutes, according to the 
nature of the process, the fabric has to be re- 
moved, in order to undergo a fixing operation, 
while a fresh portion of it is exposed to light. 


The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters- 
burgh have elected the Earl of Rosse, President 
of the Royal Society of London, an honorary 
member, in consideration of his high scientific 
acquirements, and of the important services 
which he has rendered to astronomy. 


At the beginning of 1853, the extent of tele- 
graphic communication throughout the world 
was about forty thousand miles. 


An important improvement in the manufacture 
fenton, 
of Newark, New-Jersey. For several years he 
has been engaged in experimenting upon iron 
ores, for the purpose of producing good wrought 
iron direct from the ore, with mineral coal. 
The Scientific American says:—‘*The process 
is founded upon truly scientific principles, and 
supersedes the necessity of previously melting 
into pig-iron, as the ore can be made immediate- 
ly into blooms, an advantage which will be im- 
mediately appreciated by all interested in the 
manufacture of iron. We have personally visit- 
ed the place, and can therefore speak more con- 
fidently on the subject. During our stay we 
saw the operation carried on, and marked the 
time required for making the iron, which was 
at the rate of a ton per day of twelve hours— 
three blooms, of over seventy pounds each, hay- 
ing been made in about an hour. An improve- 
ment like this on the old-fashioned slow and 
expensive process, by which the ore or metal 
has to undergo two successive exposures in the 
furnace before it can be made into wrought iron, 


is a great triumph of American skill. Any 


| ae n 
| description of fuel—wood or coal, both anthra 
cite and bituminous—can be indifferently em- 


ployed for heating the furnace, and with nearly 
equal advantage.” 
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Motires of the press. 


Tue National Magazine for March is the best number It has already established itself on a firm basis, and by 
yet iasued of that excellent periodical. In the elegance its able original papers, its judicious selections from cur- 
of its typography and wood-cuts it surpasses all the other rent foreign literature, its neat and appropriate pictorial 
magazines, and the reading matter is of high order illustrations, and, above all, by its talented and discreet 
Cumming’s Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia editorial conduct, has won the approval of the best Judges 
in all parts of the country Its price (18 cents per No.) 
is very low, and we cordially pecommend it as the best 
magazine of its class, extant.—Saze’s Burlington Sent 


This work is a rare specimen of the first class Mag- 
azines. It is edited with great care and ability Mr 
ens has few equa’s in hisdepartment in this conntry 
Its pages are rare, beautifully printed, and beautifully The publishers of the National Magazine will accept 
embellished; and as to its matter, it must passinty other our thanks for the back numbers of their valuable period 
hands before it can be chargeable with deficiency in t ical. We desired them because we deem it one of the 
most valuable qualities we look for in a work like th very best serials for binding in the country; and we hoy 
It needs only continuance in its course and a perse\ r all who want a really high-toned and instractive period 

bition of its present qualities, and ample tronage ical, will call and examine the National at Murray 4 
, and will of its own accord hasten to gre t Stock’s bouk-store.— Saturday Express, Fa. 
American, Cleaveland, Ohio 


Stev 


rhis is an excellent Mag: and a miracle of cheay 
perusal of this Magazine in this ¢ of ell In the beauty ts mechanical execution it 

r’’ literature is truly freshing Every page t ! rese les English works of this class, an@it is filled with 
the solid’ gold of literature, highly | shed 1 iding matter of a choice kind Such a periodical 
metals are admitted. Its editor, Ab tevens, is roperly conducted, must of necessity be a very usefu 

i four most talented writers, and makes a mo } ind, judging from the number before , its editor, 
ent editor.— Belmont Chronicle, Ohio. Abel Stevens, is just the man for the work.— Eastern Mail. 


rhe National, in our estimation, is in advance of all Indeed it is altogether superior to any other work of 
the monthlies, both in the style of its execution and the e kind issued in the United States, net excepting 
quality of its matter.— Mount Morris IU.) Gaz Harper’s.—IJndependent Press 
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